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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


What All Absorbing situations through- 
the Wor ld out the world this summer are 
Now Seeks ee ae ; 
principally economic in their 

character. We are giving a large part of 


the space of this issue of the REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS to discussion of various economic 
problems and crises that affect particular 
countries and the world at large. . In our 
own country, which is more or less con- 
cerned with the politics of senatorial and 
congressional campaigns, the real questions 
are chiefly those that relate to business 
affairs, Adjustments to sustain a higher 
plane of living for everybody, and to diffuse 
the benefits and opportunities that these 
new times afford, are what all peoples now 


demand. Static misery is under challenge. 
i ~ Through most of the nine- 
of Wealt ee ae ; 
Diffused teenth century wide-spread 


poverty was taken for granted, 
and misery was regarded as the providential 
lot of at least three-fourths of the human 
race. With the great changes that followed 
the invention of power-driven machinery 
and the rise of the factory system, steam- 
ships and railroads being accompaniments 
of this revolution, there came a new massing 
of population in industrial towns, and a 
breakdown of the old ways of living. It has 
been a hard struggle to bring up the stand- 
ards; to provide short hours and universal 
education; to stamp out epidemics and 
greatly lower the death-rate; and thus to 
make poverty and misery appear as gradu- 
ally vanishing evils to be almost entirely 
superseded. It was a wholly new conception 
—a very recent one, too—that there might 
be wealth enough to go around, and that 
the luxuries of the few might become con- 
veniences of the many. To work for the 
Success of this ideal is the new conservatism. 


How War ‘The world was moving rapidly 
Checked Social ; ha 3 
evans inthe direction of a better and 


happier mode of life for the 
vast majority, when foolish and criminal 
leaders precipitated the World War of ro14. 
In the abnormal efforts of the war period, 
with its squandering of resources, and 
with its fallacious money wages for the 
millions who were bribed by governments 
to produce war supplies of all kinds, there 
was a feverish economic life in almost every 
country of the world that, for many 
thoughtless people, bore the marks of a 
prosperity that must be permanent. But 
we are now seeing that war burned up 
resources, exhausted capital, changed the 
drifts of commerce, and resulted in crises 
that have to be met by painful processes 
of readjustment. Since governments were 
chiefly responsible for the war and its 
incalculable disasters, it becomes necessary 
for governments to aid the forces of business 
in restoring economic life to a normal 
routine, on higher social levels. 


Europe As Mr. Simonds points out in 
Grows More his comprehensive article of 
Peaceful 


the present month (see page 
35), Europe has now come safely, for the 
present, through the threats, alarms, and 
border disputes that followed the peace 
treaty of 1919 and that diverted attention 
from domestic uneasiness to the constant 
danger of further European war. Apart 
from certain minor situations, there is 
peace without menace. Europe has not 
reached the hoped-for day when all the 
swords are to be beaten into plowshares; 
but militarism on the scale of twelve or 
fifteen years ago is a thing of the past. 
Disarmament conferences may not seem 
to be producing any magical effects, but 
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SIR JOSIAH STAMP, EMINENT BRITISH 
ECONOMIST 


(A recent visitor in the United States was Sir Josiah 
Stamp, who served with Vice-President Dawes and Mr. 
Owen Young on the reparations commission of 1924. 
His position in England as the country’s highest authority 
on taxation and his various scholarly activities as an 
economist have not interfered with his attainment of 
success in a brilliant business career. He is now head of 
one of the principal railway systems of Great Britain. 
He is also the foremost authority on the coal problem, 
having made an important report to the Government 
which set forth a plan for complete reorganization with 
national control of coal resources. Sir Josiah is much 
quoted by supporters of the Haugen bill, as having said 
that the plan to stabilize marketing conditions and export 
prices of staple farm crops was both practicable and 
economically sound) 


Europe is gradually living down the belief 
that wars are inevitable. Public opinion 
in Europe is definitely repudiating the 
appeal to arms. Even while we deplore the 
rivalries of European peoples, their failure 
to see the advantages of neighborliness and 
codperation, and their lack of a generous 
and a kindly outlook upon the world, the 
very things that we criticize as evil are 
becoming a little less serious. European 
public opinion is growing more intelligent 
and nationalism is less rampant. 


Demands With this improved interna- 
of British tional outlook, nothing could 
Workers 


be more natural than a return 
to questions and issues affecting the do- 
mestic life, in the endeavor to resume the 
march of economic progress that was inter- 
rupted a dozen years ago by the outbreak 
of the war. The notable tendency in En- 


gland, for instance, is the new assertion of 
the rights of working people to their full 
share of the benefits that grow out of the 
economic advancement of the twentieth 
century. It is a fine and hopeful thing that 
no portion of the British population is 
willing te submit to excessive hours of labor 
and low wages, to bad housing and inferior 
food, with scanty schooling and premature 
employment for children of tender years. 
The British workman is not henceforth to be 
kept in hand by catering to his appetite 
for beer and his desire for betting tips. The 
English ‘lower class” is coming out of its 
slack and sordid life. It is learning to 
respect the leaders who preach the Amer- 
ican doctrine of high wages and large pro- 
duction, with education for everybody and 
standards of living that obliterate class 
distinctions. 


Lessons Last month in these pages we 
iene commented upon the English 
wi general strike. Since there is 
no likelihood in our time of another such 
conflict, all sides in England seem inclined 
to be reasonable in talking about that of the 
first half of May.. This strike was in fact 
the flaring-up of a justly indignant public 
opinion, rather than an ugly and revolu- 
tionary class war. The coal industry is a 
fundamental thing in England, and the 
Government had assumed responsibility 
and had undertaken to reorganize it upon 
a modern basis. But having subsidized the 
industry while studying the details of re- 
organization, the Government absurdly 
side-stepped, and threw the whole burden 
back upon the employers and miners in the 
coal industry itself. This was done with 
full knowledge that a wise adjustment could 
not possibly be made by these two dead- 
locked interests. It is fair to assume that 
Prime Minister Baldwin would not have 
presented such an exhibition of helplessness 
and futility, but for the obduracy and 
blindness of other members of his Cabinet, 
who would not see things as they were. The 
general strike was chiefly due to political 
ineptitude that insulted intelligence. Behind 
the scenes the culpable Government made 
apologies and promised to reorganize the 
coal industry; and when that was done the 
general strike was promptly ended by order 
of the Labor leaders. It was a victory for 
reasonableness. Politicians in power must 
meet their responsibilities; but labor leaders 
must not provoke revolution. 
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There is Solid Since it is so easy to take the 
P ia i short and narrow view of this 
stan’ affair in England, and since 

the episode is in fact so important in its 
bearings upon social tendencies everywhere 
else, we must ask our readers to try to 
think of it in terms of progress and human 
welfare. It is only a recent thing compara- 
tively that the political franchise has been 
widely extended to the working men and 
the working women of Great Britain. 
Political power thus transferred might, 
theoretically at least, bring about radical 
changes and overthrow traditional institu- 
tions. Yet, with all this acquisition of 
power by the masses, there is a large Con- 
servative majority in the House of Com- 
mons, and there is not the slightest danger 
of a radical revolution. A more or less 
permanent breakdown of the Liberal party 
gave the Labor party three years ago a 
temporary opportunity to form a ministry 
and assume the reins of authority. Every- 
body admits that this was an intelligent 
and an honest ministry, and that it reflected 
great credit upon the Labor party and upon 
the men and women of the country whose 
votes send Labor members to the House of 
Commons. The very best thing, then, that 
can happen to England—looking at social 
movements in true perspective—is to ad- 
vance in every practicable way the moral, 
intellectual, and economic position of the 
working man and his family. This means 
good schools, no child labor in factories, 
no reduction of wages, improved housing, 
the best possible administration from the 
standpoint of public health, and taxation 
reforms to improve the status of agriculture. 


Two Writers Besides the portion of Mr. 
ak Simonds’ monthly article that 
is devoted to this British 

incident, we are also publishing in the 
present number two admirable articles 
written for us by Englishmen, each of which 
tells the story of the strike, the two being 
written from opposite standpoints. The 
author of the article entitled “After the 
General Strike” is Mr. W. Milne-Bailey, 
who is chief of the Research Department of 
the British Trades Union Congress, and 
who is one of those men of ability and 
scholarly attainments that have in recent 
vears done so much to advance the labor 
cause In England and Scotland. He is at 
the very center of information about 
British labor movements; and his account of 
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RT. HON. DAVID LLOYD GEORGE, BRITISH 
LIBERAL 


(The attitude of Mr. Lloyd George has always been 

forward-looking. His present program for reform of 

land conditions and agriculture in England, and his 

readiness to meet the Labor views at least half way on 

drastic reorganization of the coal industry, are giving 
him renewed strength in party politics) 


the origin, nature, management and ter- 
mination of the strike is entitled to a careful 
reading by American business men and 
economists as well as by our politicians and 
labor leaders. The other article, by Mr. 
B. S. Townroe, is equally engaging, and not 
less entitled to a sympathetic reading. A 
general strike had been threatened five 
years ago; and a transportation strike had 
taught the long-suffering public to plan for 
itself as against the hardships of some future 
emergency. Our author tells us how the 
strike was met by the local government 
boards, and by the great middle class, who 
did not choose to be unresisting victims. 


Better The best way to understand 

Times for 4 general movement is to 
Britain : oe : 

describe it as it affects some 

concrete situation or locality; and so Mr. 

Townroe, who was active in efforts to keep 

the great metropolis fed and supplied and its 
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expected, and can be produced 
definitely by courageous use 
of modern means. 


Afairs in Passing from the 
the French British to the 
spun’ French crisis, Mr. 
Simonds shows that the domi- 
nating issue is no longer that 
of security and international 
relationships but that of finan- 
cial and economic readjust- 
ment in the domestic sense. 
He thinks that the status of 
the franc may grow worse 
rather than better before a 








MEETING THE HOUSING PROBLEM IN LONDON 


drastic remedy is adopted. 
Although the settlement of the 


(The London County Council is erecting moderate-priced homes in several French debt at Washington 


suburbs, using mass production methods. This house of Scandinavian 
timber is to have a coating of stucco in various colors) 


people in motion, tells what was done in his 
own London borough. To read these two 
articles is to understand, in the first place, 
that capitalists and cabinets in England 
have been taught not to provoke general 
strike movements by slovenly disregard 
of steps that are plainly demanded by 
efficiency and by the interest of the com- 
munity at large. Inu: ond place, Labor 
leaders have been tau >. understand 
better than ever before * ... strikes on a 
vast scale as a means of reing arbitrary 
demands would not succ: and that such 
projects belong to an era of strife that is 
now quite out of date. The coal industry is 
fundamental to the welfare of the British 
people in some such sense as 


calls for very small payments 
during a term of years, Mr. 
Simonds is not inclined to think that the 
French chambers will now ratify the agree- 
ment. Financial statesmanship in France is 
not of the highest order, but it might suffice 
very well if it were not opposed by certair. 
French qualities of character and habits 
of mind that sometimes play the mischief 
with well-devised public policies, though 
these traits are valuable in normal times. 
British workmen and American farmers 
have little conception of the power of thrift 
as a motive in French life. The French 
people are private-minded, rather than 
public-minded; and this in many ways is a 
good thing. Mr. Simonds thinks that the 
French are actually paying taxes heavily; 





are water supply, public light- 
ing, public health administra- 
tion, and so on. It must of 
course be thoroughly reorgan- 
ized under government aus- 
pices, although it should not 
be operated as a government 
enterprise. Meanwhile, 
through much temporary diffi- 
culty and discouragement, the 
economic well-being of Great 
Britain is to be assured for 
the future. An intelligent 
working together of the forces 
of government, capital and 
labor, with high standards of 


























personal, family, and social life 


as the main object in view,can A TYPE OF HOME TO BE BUILT IN LARGE NUMBERS BY THE 


overcome all obstacles. Better 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 


: 4 (This two-family dwelling, made of steel and stucco, can be erected in 
times for England are to be eight days. Rehousing is a demand of modern civilization) 
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but in point of fact they have not the slight- 
est conception of the terrific sweep of 
taxation as it affects American farmers. 
Yet few Americans in turn understand the 
narrowness and tenacity of the spirit of 
French thrift, its hatred of direct taxation, 
and its stubborn power of resistance. 


French A great French statesman 
—- visiting this country some 


years ago remarked to the 
writer of these paragraphs that France 
could live prosperously upon what Ameri- 
cans habitually waste. The French people 
have been in the habit of making small but 
constant savings, and of investing the 
accumulations from time to time in interest- 
bearing securities. These securities are 
issued in France in very small denomina- 
tions, and are distributed through the post- 
offices, savings banks and municipal and 
township agencies by methods that make it 
particularly easy for French peasants and 
working men to convert their savings into 
government loans. The Great War and the 
reconstruction of the devastated districts 
have been in part financed by these loans, 
although large borrowings from the United 
States and from England also helped. Un- 
fortunately, the French Government failed 
to secure funds enough through loans, 
whether domestic or foreign, and adopted 
the plan of issuing increasing quantities 
of paper money through the Bank of France 
with which to pay its bills. Unable to raise 
enough money by taxation since the war to 
meet current expenses, it has greatly in- 
creased the public domestic debt, while also 
continuing to expand the volume of irre- 
deemable currency. 


ue Franc This money inflation has re- 
ontinues : : me 
ts Beales sulted in bringing the franc, 


which was normally worth 
about twenty cents of our American money, 
down to fluctuating levels that during recent 
weeks have varied from about 2.75 cents 
on May 18 to 2.96 on June Io, as compared 
with 4.88 a year earlier. The British, with 
their greater wealth, and with a totally 
different national temperament to reckon 
with, have fully resumed the gold standard, 
so that their pound sterling is worth its 
bullion exchange price of about $4.86, with 
slight fluctuations merely having to do with 
conditions of banking exchange. It must 
be remembered that French inflation is 
nothing as compared with the inflation 

















M. LEON BLUM, FRENCH SOCIALIST LEADER 
(Financial reform in France requires non-partisan co- 


operation. Able financiers are mostly in the conservative 
parties, although Prime Minister Briand is a Socialist. 
Under Blum’s leadership it is difficult to bring Socialists 
into line with the parties of the “‘right,’’ to form a national 
non-partisan ministry for shaping a financial program) 
that was practised by Germany, Russia, and 
Austria, for examples. Germany wiped 
out her domestic war debt by the simple 
process of printing paper marks, and finally 
came back to a sound currency by redeem- 
ing the inflated paper at the rate of one 
billion marks for each new mark worth 
practically an American quarter-dollar or 
an English shilling. If our French friends 
could have faced the crisis with sufficient 
breadth and courage, they might easily a 
year or two ago have restored their finances 
by redeeming paper francs at the rate of 
twenty for an American dollar, while re- 
funding the outstanding domestic loans 
upon a similar basis. But this would have 
caused such a shock to millions of small 
investors that no ministry could have stood 
up long enough to give effect to such a 
proposition. Resumption on so drastic a 
basis would have involved some hardship 
here and there to individuals, but would 
have been justified in view of all the facts. 
Nevertheless, French sentiments and tradi- 
tions stood hopelessly in the way. Nothing 
can now avail except an agreement of parties 
in favor of a national program. 
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A TYPICAL CORNER IN ONE OF THE NEW FRENCH VILLAGES, HUNDREDS OF WHICH ARE STILL 
UNDER CONSTRUCTION IN THE DEVASTATED DISTRICTS 


What France We are publishing in this 
Pay ; number an essay on prosperity 
as it relates to the individual. 

The author, Mr. William Feather, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, has received the first prize 
in the annual competition promoted by a 
New England manufacturer, Mr. Alvan T. 
Simonds, who uses this method to aid in 
popularizing the study.of economics. Mr. 
Feather states principles clearly and applies 
them soundly. His article serves well to 
explain the normal French attitude. The 
people of France are constantly accumulat- 
ing capital through industry and thrift, 
and their savings through processes of in- 
vestment are united to capitalize public 
undertakings and commercial enterprises. 
This makes for national wealth and pros- 
perity in ordinary circumstances. But 
war on the large scale has results that pri- 
vate thrift cannot cope with, and that must 
be adjusted by public action. France must 
find a way to bring her domestic war debt 
to a manageable volume in terms of present 
value. She must continue to reduce govern- 
ment expenditures, and must collect reve- 
nues in excess of her current outlays. All 
this can be done without impairing stand- 
ards of living, and without detriment to 
the well-being of families and the prosperity 
of private business. Inflation has gone so 
far that it would be impossible to redeem the 


outstanding volume of currency in fully 
restored gold francs. And in like manner 
it would be impossible to pay off the public 
debt in gold francs, without unduly reward- 
ing speculators at an unbearable cost to the 
whole nation. 


Inflation Mr. F. H. Simonds in his cur- 
a is Sas rent discussion takes the view 
that the franc is likely to lose 

still more value before the French people 
permit paper money to be stabilized at an 
agreed value and redeemed in gold. A year 
or two ago it might easily have been re- 
deemed at four or five to one. If action is 
much further delayed, redemption may 
have to be at the ratio of ten to one. A 
careful analysis of most historic instances 
of currency inflation merely brings out the 
fact that governments have adopted it in 
the first instance as a disguised form of 
taxation. As it advances, so that the pur- 
chasing power of paper currency grows 
tapidly less, the disguise disappears and it 
becomes evident that the paper issues have 
become too large to make their ultimate 
redemption either possible or equitable. If 
our own Civil War inflation had been in 
greater volume, the “Greenbackers” would 
have had a better case both in ethics and in 
practical politics. The so-called “bloated 
bondholders” of that period made good 


the 
am 
con 
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profits by the full return to specie payments 
about a dozen years after the end of the war. 
But it had come to be seen that we might 
as well have maintained our sound money 
basis throughout the Civil War financing, 
and thus escaped later deflation sorrows. 


British versus Undoubtedly many Americans 
por si suffered losses through post- 
eflation P ace 
war contraction policies fifty 
years ago that lowered prices and checked 
speculation, The Western farmers were 
among those who experienced reverses at 
that time. There have recently been 
similar complaints in England. Some 


very able economists believe that England’s | 


speedy return to a full and unrestricted 
gold basis has involved too much hardship 
in certain directions. But England’s infla- 
tion during the recent war had been com- 
parable with that of the United States dur- 
ing the Civil War; and in both cases it was 
readily feasible within a few years to make 
the outstanding issues of paper money 
exchangeable at par for gold. German 
inflation went so far, on the other hand, 
that the national treasury could never have 
redeemed the amount of money that a 
single individual might have expended at a 
Berlin hotel for a week’s board and lodging. 
Thus it took a hundred billion paper marks 
to meet an expense account of $25. This 
in standard, pre-war marks, or in the new 
German money of to-day, equals $25,000,- 
000,000. The effect of such inflation, and 
of what amounted to a complete repudiation 
has, of course, been profoundly disturbing. 
Fields and forests remained; people of town 
and country continued to live in houses 
on familiar streets; shops and factories were 
still visible facts. But there were rapid and 
curious changes of ownership; and those 
whose property was in the form of mortgage 
loans and other evidences of debt found 
their savings returned to them in worthless 
paper money. It is plain, then, that the 
German people will long have domestic 
problems of an economic sort to deal with 
that will make them wholly averse to the 
ideas of militarism and foreign adventure. 


“comes The only way to atone for 
ath of such disasters as befell Ger- 
Redemption 


many is to gain certain moral 
values that, in due time, will translate 
themselves into economic terms. Foremost 
among these moral gains must be a new 
conception of Germany’s place in the world, 


a 

















PRESIDENT HINDENBURG AS HE NOW 
APPEARS 


(The shift from Luther to Marx in the chancellorship was 

chiefly due to the controversy over the status of the great 

properties formerly held by the Hohenzollern family. 

President Hindenburg opposes confiscation and favors 
adjustment in the law courts) 


with a full acceptance of the Locarno agree- 
ments, the League of Nations, a small army, 
the loss of naval power, and the idea of co- 
operation and helpfulness across political 
boundary lines. Germany must turn in a 
new spirit to the further advancement of 
her great position in the world of scientific 
and technical research. She must adopt 
the ideals of those who believe in high 
wages, universal education, and the pro- 
tection of democracy through the uplifting 
of the worker. There was social and in- 
dustrial efficiency in the Germany that 
Bismarck created under the pressure of the 
Social Democrats. To work out a stable 
prosperity under the new conditions will be 
difficult and troublesome, but undoubtedly 
Germany can find its new course inspired 
by improved ideals and guided by twentieth 
century knowledge. 


The War When one contrasts the ter- 
Against rible conditions of Germany 
Misery ; 


following the Thirty Years 
War three hundred years ago, with those of 
to-day, the future seems altogether bright. 
The misery of that former period appears 
well-nigh incredible. Considerable areas of 
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GENERAL PILSUDSKI, FROM A NEW 
PHOTOGRAPH 


(Having declined the presidency, Pilsudski has obtained 
appointment as permanent head of the great Polish 
Army, under terms that amount virtually to a military 
dictatorship. It is reported that he seeks to conciliate 
Lithuania and Germany, in order to face Soviet Russia 
with better assurance of safety) 
misery nowadays are to be seen only as 
against the background of our immensely 
improved average conditions, and are recog- 
nized chiefly by reason of the news facilities 
that have brought all parts of the habitable 
world into speaking acquaintance with each 
other. Thus the Jews of New York and 
elsewhere have just now been raising an 
immense fund for the relief of suffering 
Jews in Central and Eastern Europe. There 
is great need, doubtless, of the helping hand 
thus extended. But, when contrasts are 
studied and comparisons are made, it will 
be seen that all of this effort points hope- 
fully to an acceptance of higher standards of 
living, and to a spirit of brotherhood in the 
world that has definitely undertaken to 
eliminate human misery and _ suffering. 
Economic conferences at Geneva, and the 
quiet but unremitting and fruitful efforts 
of the Labor Bureau of the League of 
Nations, will undoubtedly help to create 
a European public opinion favorable to 
better methods and higher ideals. There is 
reason to hope that nations will cease to 
fight each other, and that they will join 
hands in fighting misery, poverty, occupa- 


tional as well as infectious diseases, neglect 
and mistreatment of children, and all the 
conditions that tend to bring about con- 
gested areas and unwholesome surroundings. 


New Viewed through the perspec- 
Markets tives of a rounded century of 
for Old : z a 

economic experience, the highly 
industrialized districts—such as one finds in 
England, Germany, Bohemia, Poland, north- 
ern Italy, and the eastern parts of the 
United States—have little cause to take a 
despondent view of the future. But they 
have much reason to exert their best efforts 
and to use their highest intelligence. They 
will not recover the relative prosperity that 
they enjoyed before the Great War by 
merely waiting for things to come about of 
themselves. England will not have the 
same kind of place in foreign markets that 
she once enjoyed, nor will Germany. There 
is a different outlook for Polish industries 
that once had their vast markets throughout 
the Russian Empire, and for the prosperous 
Bohemian manufacturers who had _ free 
access to all the buying power of the 
Empire of Austria-Hungary. These regions 
must provide for the general use of cheap 
hydro-electric power; must make their 
agriculture prosperous through serving their 
city populations; must encourage scientific 
research for industrial application; and must 
rely more than ever upon the value of high 
wages, universal education, and the advan- 
tages of life in well-appointed communities. 
The British must adopt similar views and 
vastly increase their consuming capacity. 


Cottonin In the long run, the rapid 
— growth of textile industries in 


the Carolinas and elsewhere in 
the South will not be detrimental to New 
Iengland. As the wealth of the South in- 
creases, its purchases of other things 
from the North will more than make up for 
the temporary loss to New England of a 
part of the textile industry. Furthermore, 
our Southern States will gain much more 
from the growth of local manufactures 
and the consequent diversification of their 
agriculture than they would have gained if 
they had been able to keep an exclusive 
monopoly of the production of cotton fiber 
for the world at large. We are publishing 
three articles upon cotton in this number 
that are highly instructive. One of these 
analyzes the total cotton production of the 
world, and shows the efforts that are being 
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made in Asia, Africa, and elsewhere to lessen 
the dependence of foreign countries upon 
the American cotton crop. An article by 
Mr. Dwight Heard of Arizona describes a 
recent visit that he has made to Egypt and 
the Sudan, where he has visited and studied 
the new cotton areas resulting from vast 
British irrigation projects. 


Britain's Mr. Heard, who has been 
Cotton eminent in political life, in 
oe journalism, and in the organ- 
ized cattle industry of the West, is also an 
authority upon the production of the long 
staple cotton that is peculiar to a definite 
area in Arizona and Southern California. 
The British in Egypt and the Sudan are 
our principal competitors in growing this 
particular kind of cotton. That they are 
successfully enlarging their areas of cotton 
growth and increasing the quantity of the 
cotton that they produce in the Sudan, in 
India, and elsewhere is greatly to the credit 
of British capitalists and industrialists; 
while the encouragement of this enterprise 
illustrates the high intelligence with which 
the affairs of the British Empire are con- 
ducted by those who administer it. Mr. 
Joseph Leeming’s article, which surveys 
the whole range of cotton production 
throughout the colonial empire of Great 
Britain, bears the title ‘“‘ Dixie versus The 
British Empire.” Sometimes titles are 
written to catch attention, and they do not 
always express the essential point of the 
statements that follow. Mr. Leeming’s 
facts are of extraordinary interest, as they 
summarize British cotton growing efforts in 
various regions, and indicate areas with 
immense possibilities. Mr. Heard reports an 
immense increase in the new Sudan crop. 


Evils of the | When, however, Mr. Leeming’s 
yer statements would seem to be 


meant as warning our South- 
ern States of a danger that confronts them, 
there is another side to the case that it is 
important to consider. In our early history, 
the undue devotion of Virginia and adjacent 
regions to the production of tobacco for 
British and European markets proved in 
the long run to be a most ruinous thing. 
It brought poverty rather than wealth. 
Not only did it ruin the soil of many 
counties but it broke up the small indepen- 
dent farming class, encouraged a resort to 
slave labor on the plantation system, and 
made it extremely difficult for true farm 














MR. DWIGHT B. HEARD, OF ARIZONA 
(Whose recent activities center largely around cotton 
problems. He is president of the Arizona Pima Cotton 
Growers’ Association and a member of the executive 

committee of the World Cotton Conference) 

leaders like George Washington to bring 
back a normal and permanent type of 
agriculture. Tobacco is now a prosperous 
crop, because it has become strictly sub- 
ordinate to a rounded scheme in which it 
has its proper place. Later on came the 
era of rapid cotton development in the lower 
South; and while at first this seemed to 
mean prosperity and wealth beyond all 
previous human experience, the outcome 
was disappointing. The one-crop system, 
with its reliance upon slavery, was as 
detrimental to permanent agricultural pros- 
perity as it was socially injurious. 


Cotton In the period since the war 
ey the the practice of cotton raising 
ivil War : 
by negro and white tenant 
farmers has continued to exhaust soils and 
to prevent a reasonable advancement in 
social standards and conditions. This is 
well shown in the article by Mr. Miller, 
editor of the Southern Agriculturist, that 
we are also publishing in this number. Mr. 
Miller’s article is not only accurate in its 
statements of fact but thoroughly sound in 
its economic and social conclusions. That 
our Southern States will continue to grow 
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HON. GILBERT N. HAUGEN, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
HOUSE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


(Mr. Haugen, after filling county and legislative offices 
in Iowa, was sent to the Fifty-sixth Congress twenty- 
eight years ago, and has been continuously reelected. 
He has given great study, in association with all the 
agricultural authorities of the country, to the subject of 
agricultural relief in the existing crisis) 


cotton on a large scale for our own con- 
sumption and also for export is to be con- 
fidently expected. But, with the adoption 
of wise methods, a crop of the present aver- 
age quantity can be grown on a far smaller 
acreage; and the South can become wealthy 
through restoration of soils by the use of 
legumes, the increase of live stock, the prac- 
tice of scientific farming, and, above all, by 
the training and advancement of the rural 
population. With the increase of Southern 
industrial populations, agriculture will find 
local markets for vegetables, fruits, meat, 
poultry and dairy products, and the cotton 
crop will fall into its true place in relation 
to other things. Highly pertinent is Mr. 
Wernicke’s article, in which he shows how 
great a future the South may have in the 
maintenance of its forests of pine. The 
Southern pine is readily reproduced, grows 
rapidly, and our Southern States should 
determine to lead the world in the practice 
of scientific forestry. The British will use 
very cheap labor to produce cotton in 
Africa; and if it should be necessary at some 
time to maintain better standards of living 
in our own cotton region, the tariff can be 
adjusted to recognize altered conditions. 


Special Farm To read Mr. Miller’s article 
P a ove ol on cotton growing in the South 

is not to study directly the 

agricultural situation in the Middle West 
or on the more distant cattle ranges. But 
it is well to remember that at the same time 
when Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and 
Arkansas were rapidly expanding their 
cotton production on new lands, Illinois 


and adjacent areas of the Northwest were | 


similarly pushing their wheat and corn 
production. And when, later on, after the 
Civil War, great areas of cotton land were 
opened in Texas and Oklahoma, the wheat 
and corn belts of Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
Northwest were being extended even more 
rapidly. The Government was giving away 
millions of acres of prairie lands to home- 
steaders, and selling millions of acres to 
preémptors at $1.25 an acre. These West- 
ern soils were for the most part fertile, 
with accumulated stores of plant food; 
and the agriculture of our older States, as well 
as that of the British Islands and Western 
Europe, was seriously demoralized by the 
vast quantities of cheap bread-stuffs, pork 
and beef, butter, cheese, and eggs, that the 
new West was producing for distant markets. 


The One by one, the Western wheat 
—" areas successively exhausted 
the wheat-growing capacity 

of their soils, and were obliged to adopt 
a more permanent type of agriculture. 
But the West adhered to the view that it 
was entitled to sell in distant markets as 
large a surplus of staple crops as it could 
produce, at figures that would justify a 
higher price for Western lands than was pre- 
vailing for farm lands in the East. Every 
State in the Union is an agricultural State, 
and its rural prosperity is entitled to due 
consideration. It is well to have these 
broad facts in mind, because they are not 
to be ignored during the pendency of farm 
relief measures at Washington, nor during 
periods of stormy political agitation in the 
West. If Massachusetts had become un- 
duly committed to what it had supposed 
must be a permanent leadership and dom- 
inance in certain lines of manufacture, such 
as textiles and shoes, it is not strange that 
people in so preéminent an agricultural State 
as Iowa should have assumed that the per- 
manent prosperity of the State was to be 
found in corn lands and rich pastures, and 
in the supply of hogs and beef cattle to 


_. consumers in our own East or in Europe. 
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THIS FAMILIAR THRASHING SCENE ON A WHEAT FARM SUGGESTS THE INVESTMENTS IN 
FARM MACHINERY THAT WERE ENORMOUS IN THE AGGREGATE AS A RESULT OF THE WAR- 
TIME DEMAND FOR WESTERN FARM PRODUCTS 


Changes It is plain, however, that 
phew! Europe is not going to buy so 
much food from the United 
States in the future. Moreover, there are 
great areas of land far cheaper than that of 
Iowa which can keep the prices of corn, 
wheat, pork and beef from becoming 
standardized at a satisfactorily high level. 
Wisconsin some years ago had found its 
agriculture at relatively low ebb, and it had 
turned from grain farming to high specializa- 
tion in cheese, butter, and dairy products. 
The eleven or twelve Western States that 
were represented at the Des Moines Con- 
ference last January to work out a farm 
relief program can not be surpassed, if 
they can be equalled, as a region not only 
of great natural resources but of populations 
that are intelligent, industrious, high-spir- 
ited and patriotic. In the long run, their 
agriculture is to be rendered safe and stable 
by the progress of codperation in all its 
aspects, and by the growth of local con- 
suming populations. In short, these West- 
ern States will import and develop manu- 
facturing industries, and thus rely less and 
less upon the selling of surplus food prod- 
ucts to distant markets. But, meanwhile, 
the West has been passing through a crisis, 
and its case deserves careful study and 
practical treatement. 


Nature This crisis was for the most 

of “ Western part produced by the policies 
es of the United States Govern- 
ment during and after the Great War. 


The scheme of Western agriculture that 
was gradually adapting itself to the larger 
situations was wholly disrupted by the 
frantic demand from Washington that 
wheat, pork, and beef must be produced in 
stupendous excess quantities for the peoples 
of Western Europe who had ceased to farm 
normally and were engaged in exhausting 
warfare. »~With everything in the West 
keyed up to meet this foreign demand, there 
came a sudden cessation of exports. Con- 
gress refused to create certain credits that 
would have kept the European market open 
for a somewhat longer period. In view of 
the temporary nature of the enlarged for- 
eign demands, the war prices fixed by the 
Government for wheat and some other 
things did not prove to be large enough to 
justify the outlay that Western farmers 
had made for immense quantities of new 
machinery, for necessary new buildings, and 
for all that pertained to an increased pro- 
duction under the handicap of a decreased 
supply of workers. The altered conditions 
had enormously increased taxation; and 
our unreformed system of taxes upon land 
and real estate began to bear with crushing 
effect upon farmers who were not actually 
earning any profits. 


The cotton-raisers of the South 


Post-War 
Reactions | were almost destroyed by the 
swift reaction that was ex- 
perienced. The cattle-breeding business 


on the far western ranches was shattered 
in its turn. The stupendous agricultural 
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effort of Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Okla- 
homa, the Dakotas, and other wheat and 
corn producing States had strained all 
available credit resources, with the result 
that the bankruptcy of tens of thousands of 
farmers was in due time followed by the 
closing down of many hundreds of banks, 
as set forth in Mr. Harger’s illuminating 
article last month. It is under all these 
circumstances of dire and extreme emer- 
gency that the farmers of a dozen States 
who were represented in the official con- 
ference at Des Moines early this year 
attempted to work out what they hoped 
might prove to be an acceptable measure of 
relief—some plan that would help in a period 
of transition and readjustment. They were 
not in agreement upon any kind of definite 
price-fixing scheme, but they proposed a 
system of market codperation on a large 
scale, under Government auspices, to be 
supported by a revolving fund that would 
in due time be repaid to the Treasury by 
those who were the sharers in its equalizing 
market benefits. If such a measure could 
help the West to shoulder its burden and re- 
establish normal conditions, the return of a 
reasonable prosperity would in indirect 
ways more than repay all advances the 
Federal Government might be willing to 
risk. Such was the argument of those 
who were supporting farm-relief bills. 


The Broad 
Argument 
for Farming 


Unless one studies these things 
very patiently and thoroughly, 
they all seem rather hazy, not 
to say visionary. The soundness of local 
life in rural districts is as essential to the 
welfare of the United States as is the con- 
tinuance of popular education, or the 
maintenance of public health through the 
knowledge and practice of medical science, 
or the maintenance of morality and of the 
standards of honesty in business transac- 
tions, or the upholding of a system of 
popular government. Measures for farm 
relief are therefore not to be regarded 
merely as a way of making one class of 
people prosperous at the expense of other 
classes of people. Agricultural prosperity 
of necessity diffuses itself throughout the 
entire body politic. It cannot be truthfully 
said that leading Eastern newspapers have 
discussed these measures relating to agricul- 
ture with due understanding and _intelli- 
gence. In this particular matter, the 
politicians and the law-makers are better 
informed than the newspapers. 


Why Relief Jn the first place, in order to 
— clear the atmosphere, it should 
be admitted freely that most, 
if not all, pending proposals for farm relief 
are to be regarded as exceptional and as 
resulting from the war. It is true that a 
better kind of farm credits have been 
needed; but we were moving properly in 
that direction before the war began. Co- 
operation, also, would have had due en- 
couragement, not only in the States them- 
selves but through the activities of the 
Department of Agriculture at Washington. 
The government itself, in the stress of 
war, did more to upset normal farm condi- 
tions than it did even to interfere with the 
business of railroading or steel manufactur- 
ing. The government dealt generously 
with steel makers and ship-builders, and it 
handed back the railroads to their owners 
with full recognition, accompanied by favor- 
able legislation. This is not to say that 
the government should do any one particu- 
lar thing for the welfare of agriculture and 
rural life. But our line of argument at 
least creates a presumption in favor of the 
careful consideration of the proposals of 
people so intelligent and so reasonable as 
those who were represented in the Des 
Moines Conference. 


Senator Senator Cummins, of Iowa, 
Cummins — who has had so important a 
in Defeat 


part in shaping transportation 
measures, has always seen clearly that to 
bankrupt the railroads would not avail in 
the least to prevent the bankruptcy of 
Western agriculture. He has been broad 
and wise in his attitude toward the eco- 
nomic situation as a whole. He has stood 
loyally for the adoption of the principles 
and plans worked out through the Des 
Moines Conference. During the recent 
Iowa contest, which resulted in the defeat 
of Senator Cummins for renomination, he 
was strongly supported by Congressman 
Dickinson and the other recognized leaders 
of farm-relief legislation, whose views also 
are upheld by ex-Governor Lowden of 
Illinois, Vice-President Dawes, and many 
other eminent Republicans. The fact that 
Senator Cummins was defeated in the 
Republican primaries by Col. Smith W. 
Brookhart has no bearing upon the reali- 
ties of the discussion at Washington of 
farm relief. Neither does it give any con- 
clusive proof as to the sentiment of the 


people. 
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Parties Perhaps it would be fair to 
Messed Up say that the primary system, 
in Primaries : : 

as applied to party nomina- 
tions for important offices, was the thing 
that was really on trial in Iowa rather than 
the respective careers of Senator Cummins 
and Mr. Brookhart. It is not in dispute 
that a regular Republican convention, 
responsibly chosen to nominate a United 
States Senator, would have selected Mr. 
Cummins for another term with little 
dissent if not by acclamation. Yet in a 
popular primary Mr. Brookhart wins by a 
very large plurality. Every one familiar 
with politics is aware that Mr. Brookhart 
was not regarded as a Republican when he 
ran for the Senate in 1924. Although he 
was given a certificate of election and took 
his seat in the Senate at the beginning of 
the session last December, a Senate Com- 
mittee on Elections, after long investiga- 
tion, reported that the certificate ought to 
have been given to the Democratic con- 
testant, Mr. Steck. The committee report 
was upheld by a vote of 45 to 41, a good 
many regular Republican Senators’ voting 
with the Democrats. This vote occurred on 
April 12, 1926. Mr. Brookhart at once 
returned to Iowa and entered the primaries 
as a candidate against Mr. Cummins. If 
he had been permitted to retain his seat at 
Washington, it seems wholly probable that 




















AND DON’T LET ME SPEAK TO YOU AGAIN! 
From the Herald Tribune (New York) 

















© Harris & Ewing 
MR. LLOYD S. TENNY, NEW CHIEF OF THE 
BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


(Whose office will be increasingly important in the ad- 

ministration of any new legislation having to do with 

codperative marketing or the equalization of prices for 

staple farm products. Mr. Tenny is a man of excellent 

training and experience, who has served as assistant chief 
of the bureau for five years) 


Mr. Cummins would have been nominated 
in the primaries, without strong opposition. 


As things stood, Mr. Cum- 
Unity mins remained at his post of 
service in Washington, where 
his duties were particularly exacting, while 
Mr. Brookhart roamed the State of Iowa, 
arousing sympathy for himself, and stirring 
up bitterness—a thing for which leaders 
like Mr. Brookhart seem better adapted 
than for leadership in useful and construc- 
tive measures that might help to allay 
discontent. The existing confusion in Iowa 
politics is like that in Wisconsin, where two 
really distinct parties are contending for 
the use of the same party name and em- 
blem. The third-party LaFollette move- 
ment of 1924 was nowhere in the United 
States recognized as properly entitled to the 
name Republican. The primary system was 
invented and adopted at a time when there 
seemed to be good reasons in Republican 
States for breaking down the political 
control of party machines. The primary 
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© Harris & Ewing 
MR. CLAUDE R. PORTER, OF IOWA, WHO WILL 
OPPOSE MR. BROOKHART IN NOVEMBER 


(The choice of Iowa Democrats, for Senator, has served 

in both branches of the State Legislature, and as federal 

district-attorney, Assistant Attorney-General, and chief 
counsel for the Federal Trade Commission) 


system in Southern States has been in 
service for many years because in point of 
fact in a number of these States the Repub- 
lican party is virtually non-existent, and 
rival Democratic factions and candidates 
use the primaries as a method of prelimi- 
nary try-out. It seems, upon the whole, 
desirable to continue our two-party system 
of government; and in order to do this it 
becomes worth while to consider whether or 
not the primaries as they are carried on in 
many of-.our Northern States have not 
become a detriment rather than a benefit. 


How Parties 


Stand in 
Towa 


Under the topsy-turvy condi- 
tions resulting from primary 
elections that do not in fact 
express the responsible preference of a dis- 
tinct political party, there is no telling 
what may happen at the polls. Iowa, in 
normal times, is Republican by a great 
majority. The State cast 537,635 votes for 
Coolidge in 1924, with 162,600 votes for 
Davis, and 272,243 for LaFollette. In 
that same election, Mr. Brookhart, who 
had carried the Republican primaries for 


© Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR LEE S. OVERMAN, OF NORTH CARO- 
LINA, RENOMINATED LAST MONTH 


(After twenty-four years of distinguished service in the 

Senate, Mr. Overman finds no factional strife in the party 

of his State. His renomination by the Democrats is 
equivalent to election in November) 


the Senate, polled almost exactly the same 
number of votes as Mr. Steck, the Demo- 
cratic candidate, each receiving about 
447,000. Mr. Brookhart, although legally 
entitled in 1924 under the Iowa direct 
primary law to his place on the Republican 
ticket, was understood to be a supporter 
of LaFollette. Regular Republicans in 
Iowa this year will not recognize any obli- 
gation to vote for Mr. Brookhart, since the 
primary election as carried on was non- 
partisan. They might, with entire pro- 
priety agree to vote for Mr. Cummins. The 
Democratic primary proceeded along nor- 
mal party lines, and the nominee for Sena- 
tor, Mr. Claude Porter, stands well as a 
leader of his party and as a public man of 
training and experience. Many regular 
Republicans would vote for Porter rather 
than for Brookhart. 


Results of the 
Pennsylvania 
Conest 


The excesses to which rivalries 
in primary elections for party 
nominations may be carried 
has been illustrated in the Pennsylvania 
contest, which was still pending at the time 
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our issue was closed for the press last 
month. In the Democratic primaries, the 
candidacy of Mr. William B. Wilson, who 
was Secretary of Labor in the Cabinet of 
President Woodrow Wilson,was uncontested. 
Mr. Wilson has come up from the ranks 
of labor, and his sincerity and high charac- 
ter are admitted on all sides. The great 
contest, as our readers know, was for 
the Republican Senatorial nomination. If 
Pennsylvania had been making nomina- 
tions under the old-time convention system, 
it is wholly probable that Senator Pepper 
would have been renominated without 
much expenditure either of money or of 
effort. But the primary system gave every 
aspirant to the office a long period in which 
to keep before the public and to utilize 
to the utmost his supposed advantages. 
Governor Pinchot had a strong hold upon 
particular elements, especially by reason 
of his efforts to enforce prohibition and his 
attempts to settle the anthracite strike. 
In a nominating convention he would have 
had a group of delegates, but could not have 
expected to win the nomination unless a 
deadlock had occurred. The emergence of 
Governor Pinchot as a dry candidate gave 
the pretext for the announcement made by 
Congressman William S. Vare of Philadel- 
phia that he would enter the primaries as 
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HON. WILLIAM S. VARE, REPUBLICAN CANDI- 
DATE FOR SENATOR IN PENNSYLVANIA 
(A member of the House of Representatives from a 


Philadelphia district for twelve years, Mr. Vare defeated 
Senator Pepper in the recent senatorial primary) 


HON. WILLIAM B. WILSON, DEMOCRATIC CAN- 
DIDATE FOR SENATOR IN PENNSYLVANIA’ 


(Mr. Wilson was Secretary of Labor during the entire 

presidential term of Woodrow Wilson. - In his youth he 

was a coal miner, becoming a union official and later a 
Member of Congress) _ 


a regular Republican party man who favored 
modification or repeal of prohibition. The 
voting occurred on May 18. It turned 
out that Mr. Vare had received 596,928 
votes, Senator Pepper following with 
515,502, and Governor Pinchot receiving 
339,127. It is admitted that if Governor 
Pinchot had not broken away from his 
former friend, Senator Pepper, Mr. Vare 
could hardly have ventured to run, and in 
any case would have been soundly defeated. 


Wetand The victory of Mr. Vare by a 
Dry in plurality of more than 80,000 
Pennsylvania ’ 


over Senator Pepper was pro- 
claimed everywhere by the wets as a great 
blow to prohibition. It certainly proved 
the strength of the Vare machine in Phila- 
delphia; but this was already known. Prin- 
cipally it proved that our primary election 
laws ought either to be repealed or greatly 
changed. The- wet and dry issue was by 
no means clear-cut in Pennsylvania. No- 
body voting in the primaries who took his 
anti-prohibition sentiments very seriously 
could have voted for either Pepper or Pin- 
chot. Mr. Vare’s vote, therefore, must be 
considered as including his organization 
strength plus the wet vote. On this issue, 
to get at the dry vote, oné may fairly add 
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THE SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE INVESTIGATING CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES 


(This committee was appointed by Vice-President Dawes to undertake an investigation into campaign expenditures 

in primary elections, especially Illinois and Pennsylvania. From left to right, seated, are: Senator Charles L. McNary 

of Oregon, James Reed of Missouri, chairman, and William H. King of Utah. Standing, are Senators Guy D. Goff 
of West Virginia and Robert LaFollette of Wisconsin) 


the Pepper and Pinchot votes. Our inter- 
pretation would give the drys in the 
Pennsylvania Republican primary fully two 
to one against the wets, inasmuch as the 
Vare vote included far more than those 
fighting prohibition. 


Money in’ Realizing that money was 
Primary being spent this year on a 
Campaigns 


large scale in these primary 
elections, the Senate appointed an in- 
vestigating committee with Senator Reed of 
Missouri as chairman. Testimony in the 
Pennsylvania case was readily forthcoming, 
and it showed enormous expenditures, par- 
ticularly in the Pittsburgh district. It may 
be well not to jump at conclusions, but 
rather to wait for the report of the com- 
mittee. But it is within bounds to assert 
that the system of nominations by party 
primaries, as now practised in a number of 
our States, ought to be studied critically 
with a view to its marked improvement or 
to its abandonment. For example, the 
selection of Mr. Vare as the Republican 
candidate for United States Senator in 
Pennsylvania is in no real sense the deliber 
ate expression of true Republican sentiment 
in that State. A convention has an oppor- 


tunity for a number of ballots before arriv- 
ing at a final choice, through shifts and 
eliminations. A so-called ‘run-off’ vote, 
if it were taken to-day between the two 
receiving the highest number of votes, 
namely, Vare and Pepper, would probably 
result in the nomination of Pepper by a clear 
and decisive majority. Primaries often do 
have the effect of giving expression to cer- 
tain popular views and feelings; but they 
are too frequently unsuccessful as a means 
of securing appropriate party nominations. 
Thus it is not to be regarded as probable 
that a regular Democratic State convention 
in Illinois would have selected Mr. Brennan 
of Chicago as candidate for the Senate. 


‘The Case of In the case of Senator New- 
Pst berry, of Michigan, in 1918, 
ewberry : 

large expenditures were the 

fault of the primary system itself. Henry 
Ford was exceedingly popular, but was not 
regarded as a Republican. Mr. Newberry 
was a Republican of standing, who would 
probably have been nominated with ease 
and without expense in a regular party 
State convention. His friends and support- 
ers spent a great deal of money for pub- 
licity work, and to bring out the vote, in 
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what proved a successful attempt to nomi- 
nate him against Mr. Ford in the primary 
election. He was duly elected at the polls, 
and fairly entitled to his seat in the Senate. 
He had not been corruptly nominated; 
certainly he had not won his victory in the 
November elections by use of corrupt or 
fraudulent means. But it is not desirable 
that money should be used on a lavish scale 
in promoting any man’s candidacy. The 
attempt to unseat Mr. Newberry by vote 
of his fellow Senators did not succeed, al- 
though the Senate adopted a resolution 
condemning the use of money as it had 
been used on Mr. Newberry’s behalf. His 
subsequent retirement was voluntary, 
though due to incessant attacks upon him. 


Nobody can now foretell what 
will happen at the polls in 
Pennsylvania next November. 
Mr. Wilson, the Democratic candidate, is 
dry; but the great mass of prohibition 
supporters in Pennsylvania are Republicans 
rather than Democrats. The wets in 
Pennsylvania are to a great extent Demo- 
crats; and they will find no acute pleasure 
in voting for Mr. Wilson. On the other 
hand, they will not be happy to vote for a 
machine Republican like Mr. Vare, even 
though he is “dripping wet.” The situa- 
tion is more ridiculous, on 


An Awkward 


Situation 
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nominating machinery, but for the people 
of Pennsylvania themselves. 


Wadsworth In the State of New York this 
— year candidates will be chosen 


by convention, and there is 
every reason to expect that Senator Wads- 
worth will be selected as the nominee for 
another term. The Democrats will have a 
number of strong and capable men from 
whom to make a choice for the Senate if 
they succeed in persuading Governor Smith 
to run for another term at Albany. The 
renomination of Mr. Wadsworth will ex- 
press what is upon the whole the mature 
sentiment of the regular Republican party 
of New York. There will be a contest of 
great vigor, but this will occur in the No- 
vember election and not in preliminary 
primaries. There will indeed be three 
candidates; but it is better that opposition 
to Mr. Wadsworth should express itself at 
the final election polls rather than in a 
futile attempt to prevent his renomination 
in Republican primaries. The supporters 
of prohibition are not well pleased with Mr. 
Wadsworth’s record or attitude. A group 
of organizations, including the Anti-Saloon 
League, the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, the Women’s Committee for 
Law Enforcement, the Prohibition party, 





the whole, than it is shock- 
ing. There is nothing to 
prevent the making of ap- 
propriate nominations by 
the filing of petitions. If 
the people of Pennsylvania 
were more alert and highly 
developed in the practice 
of intelligent self-govern- 
ment, they would undoubt- 
edly repudiate the work of 
the primaries with great 
energy, and would find a 
way to put candidates in 
the field before November 
who actually represent the 
parties. If Mr. Vare 
should be elected, there 
would be a determined ef- 
lort in the Senate to ex- 
clude him, although this 
might not be the proper 














remedy for a bad situa- 
tion. It is not for the 
United States Senate to 
reform Pennsylvania’s 


GOVERNOR PINCHOT TESTIFIES REGARDING PRIMARY 
EXPENDITURES IN PENNSYLVANIA 


(Col. Charles G. McGovern, standing, was the Pinchot manager in western Penn- 
sylvania. Both men appeared as witnesses before the special Senate committee 


at Washington last month) 
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FRANKLIN W. CRISTMAN, WHO WILL BE AN 
INDEPENDENT ‘‘DRY” CANDIDATE IN OP- 
POSITION TO SENATOR WADSWORTH 


and conferences of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, agreed on June 7 to support Hon. 
Franklin W. Cristman as their candidate 
for the Senate. Mr. Cristman lives in the 
city of Herkimer, and is a banker and 
lawyer of repute who formerly served in 
the State Senate. He accepted the honor 
promptly, declaring himself for the enforce- 
ment of the Constitution and laws of the 
country 


New York's After what seemed a concerted 
R vce effort to confuse the public 
eferendum : : 
mind, and to make it appear 
that the overwhelming issue this year had to 
do with what they called the terrible failure 
and the unparalleled iniquity of prohi- 
bition, the political wets of New York 
succeeded in securing from the legislature, 
with the approval of the Governor, a 
referendum for the November election. 
Unfortunately for the sincerity and good 
faith of the wets, this referendum, upon 
examination, turns out to be an evasion and 
a humbug. The Eighteenth Amendment 
prohibits the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating beverages. But this New York 
referendum refers only to the ingredients of 
beverages “not intoxicating in fact.” It 


SENATOR JAMES W. WADSWORTH, OF NEW 
YORK, REPUBLICAN AND ‘WET,” WHO WILL 
BE RENOMINATED 


invites the voters of New York to say 
whether or not they think that a recom- 
mendation ought to be made to Congress. 
This recommendation is to the effect that 





— 


Congress should modify that clause of the | 


Volstead act which fixes the limit of 
alcoholic content. The change that is 
suggested would allow the forty-eight 
States individually to decide for themselves 
how much alcohol may be _ permitted. 
Every politician knows that this referendum 
was authorized at Albany not to secure a 
genuine verdict from the people of New 
York on the question of maintaining the 
national prohibition system, but simply to 
relieve candidates in this year’s campaign 
from the embarrassment of having to take 
a decided position. 


We Respect Tt is in no way to Mr. Wads- 
a Man worth’s discredit that he was 
of Courage 


originally opposed to the 
Eighteenth Amendment, and that he con- 
tinues firm in the belief that it was a 
mistake to adopt it. In a recent letter, 
published on June 9, Senator Wadsworth 
expresses his views against the policy of 
national prohibition in clear terms. [or 
men like President Butler and Senator 


> 


se 
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\adsworth, who wish to secure a direct 
and unmistakable vote of the people on the 
question of repealing the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment,.we have the utmost respect. They 
are intelligent, sincere, and straightforward. 
But the Karle-Phelps referendum is at once 
cowardly and ridiculous. Nobody really 
cares in the least about the minute quanti- 
ties of alcohol that may or may not be 
contained in beverages that are “not 
intoxicating in fact.’ Furthermore, no- 
body who has the slightest knowledge of 
the matter in hand could suppose that 
Congress would for a moment seriously 
entertain the idea of asking each one of 
forty-eight States to write into the Volstead 
act its own definition of alcoholic beverages. 


What There are two current lines of 
— argument against prohibition. 


They are totally unlike, yet 
the wets continue to use both lines of 
argument indiscriminately. One argument 
is to the effect that prohibition interferes 
with sacred personal rights, and that it 
ought to be abolished so that people may 
obtain the alcoholic drinks of which they 
are now deprived. The other argument 
holds that prohibition ought to be abolished 
because it cannot possibly be enforced, 
inasmuch as drunkenness is far more 
prevalent and the evils of alcoholism far 
greater under prohibition than they were 


before. The first of these two arguments 
is at least frank and honest. The second 
one involves a state of facts. These facts 
are very much in dispute. Everything 


depends upon what one had previously 
expected in the way of successful enforce- 
ment. Our regular readers are aware that, 
from our point of view, prohibition has gone 
beyond all expectation in the extent to 
which it has shut down an enormous manu- 
facturing industry; ended a great line of 
import trade; converted hundreds of thou- 
sands of liquor stores and saloons into 
places carrying on other lines of retail 
business, and affected the ordinary habits 
and expenditures of millions of people. 
Prohibition, fairly judged, is by no means 
so indisputably a farce or a failure. 


Washington With the approach of summer, 
Notes and Congress grew more eager for 
Observations 


adjournment. 
to prolong the session was shown except 
by those who demanded farm relief legis- 
lation. At Washington as well as else- 


No disposition ~ 


where it came to be realized that we were 
approaching the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the signing of the Decla- 
ration of Independence. Philadelphia 
opened the Sesqui-Centennial with formali- 
ties on June 14, but was looking forward 
to President Coolidge’s visit and speech on 
July 4. The President was anxious for the 
adjournment of Congress, so that after this 
Philadelphia speech he might proceed to 
the upper Adirondacks, where he is to 
spend his vacation. Next month it will be 
feasible to review the work of what has been, 
upon the whole, an efficient as well as 
important congressional session. We are 
referring in a later paragraph to the prosper- 
ous condition of Uncle Sam’s exchequer. 
A well-considered public buildings measure 
has been agreed upon. The House early in 
June, by a large majority, approved the 
war debt settlement with France, but our 
Senate was waiting for the French chambers 
to act. An aviation program, covering a 
period of five years and following the lines 
laid down by the President’s commission, 
of which Mr. Dwight Morrow was chairman, 
was carried through both houses. In the 
House a Rivers and Harbors bill was passed 
that included provisions for improving the 
Missouri River and the Illinois River Canal 
(from Chicago to the Mississippi), and pur- 
chase of the Cape Cod Canal. 


In the middle of a presidential 
term, the political talk always 
looks forward two years. San 
Francisco will perhaps make the strongest 
bid for the Democratic convention of 1928. 
After the experience of 1924, the party will 
not return to New York. If the two-thirds 
rule should be retained for 1928, it would 
eliminate certain leading candidates, exactly 
as it did two years ago. The friends of 
Governor Al Smith are aggressive; but this 
very fact is stimulating the opposition 
elements. President Coolidge continues to 
enjoy the confidence of the country to a 
marked degree, although the West is afraid 
that he is unduly influenced by the banking 
and industrial leaders of New York, 
Pittsburgh, and Massachusetts. His interest 
in the farmers is natural and sincere, and his 
hesitation about certain farm relief propo- 
sals has been due to his fear that they might 
not prove successful or beneficial in practice. 
Senatorial and congressional campaigns 
this year are to a great extent local in their 
significance, proving nothing as to 1928. 


Speculative 
Politics 
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Another | Spokesmen for the Treasury 
Treasury and the Administration had 
Surplus 


let it be known, when the last 
revenue law was enacted, that it would be a 
close call between federal expenses and 
income for the fiscal year 1926—ending 
June 30. The heavy reductions in taxes of 
various classifications were expected to 
reduce collections of revenue to the point 
where there would be a bare margin, if any, 
over outgo. As a matter of fact, however, 
the income taxes collected for the quarter 
ending March 15 were immensely more 
productive than had been expected, exceed- 
ing the advance estimate by about $100,- 
000,000. In the middle of June it looked as 
if the second quarter’s collections might well 
prove as handsomely surprising, because 
corporations and individuals were allowed 
to send the first quarterly installment on the 
basis of their own rough estimate of what 
they would owe the government—and it is 
scarcely likely that on the average they 
would estimate too high. Any deficiencies 
would have to be made up in the June pay- 
ments. Thus a new surplus is certain. 
In mid-June $300,000,000 did not look far 
off as an estimate of its size. 


What ~_ e This question never makes any 
Going To . 
Do With [1p  ttouble for Congress, which, of 


course, would cheerfully spend 
the entire amount in answer to the many 
demands from one quarter of the country 
or another. President Coolidge has shown 
that his pet use for surpluses is to reduce 
taxes—though the newspapers were, in 
June, purporting to reflect the view of the 
Administration that no more tax reducing 
could safely be accomplished for a couple of 
years, until it were seen how the new and 
lower rates worked out in periods of varying 
degrees of business activities. Secretary 
Mellon knows exactly what he wants to do 
with surpluses: he uses them, whenever he 
is allowed the chance, to reduce the public 
debt. If all the 1926 surplus is used in this 
way some $750,000,000 to $800,000,000 of 
our national debt will be retired this year. 
On the first of June the net public debt 
amounted to $19,800,000,000; at the peak 
of our national debt in 1919 it amounted to 
$26,200,000,000. Thus in seven years we 
have reduced our national obligations 24 
per cent. which is a good deal faster than 
the Civil War debt was diminished, although 
its largest figure was less than 11 per cent. 
of our obligations in 1919. 


What Are Our Jt has been recently announced 
—_ that certain followers of the 

' late Senator LaFollette will 
continue the efforts he advised to cut down 
thé valuation of the country’s railroads. 
The importance of this proposal comes, of 
course, from the fact that a valuation of the 
roads is used as a basis of rate-making by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
roads are, under the present law, to be 
allowed to earn 534 per cent. on their 
valuation. If the true value of our rail- 
road properties is, as the Commerce Com- 
mission tentatively decided, about $20,- 
000,000,000, this means that the roads 
should have rates which will allow them to 
earn $1,150,000,000 a year. If, however, 


the followers of the late Senator LaFollette 


are correct in their theory that the Com- 
merce Commission’s estimate of value is 
some $10,000,000,000 too much, then they 
would have it that the roads should be 
allowed to earn $575,000,00e less which is 
very much more than is necessary to make 
the difference between prosperity and the 
ruin of our transportation machine. 


The elder Senator LaFollette 
worked on Congress with his 
accustomed vigor and perti- 
nacity for a long time before securing 
legislation providing for the surveying and 
valuation of all the railroads in the United 
States. The actual work was begun in 1914 
and has tediously gone forward ever since at 
the cost of scores of millions of dollars and 
with no certainty of final accomplishment 
for some time yet. What has been brought 
out to date, however, is that this valuation 
by the Commerce Commission will not only 
fail to support the radical contention that 
our transportation lines have something 


Valuation a 


Tedious 
Job 


. like $10,000,000,000 of “‘water” in their 


capitalization but will almost certainly 
appraise them at a total figure decidedly 
larger than the tentative valuation now 
used for rate-making purposes. Further- 
more, in scores of instances in which 
particular roads feel that they have been 
undervalued by the Commerce Commission 
survey, there will be instituted litigation 
that promises to be expensive and long 
drawn out; no one can see the end of it. 
Dissatisfied with the utter failure of the 
Commission’s survey to prove their con- 
tentions the radical opponents of the rail- 
ways are now insisting on the use of an 
entirely different formula in figuring the 


{ 
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worth of the roads. They would discard the 
cost of reproduction as a factor and use for 
rate-making purposes in finding the value 
of a road, the “‘investment prudently made 
and utilized.” 


The New The agencies for mediation in 
Railroad disputes over railroad wages 
Labor Law 


provided by the new Watson- 
Parker law (which abolishcs the Railroad 
Labor Board) have not waited long before 
being called into action. The conductors 
and trainmen are demanding a 20 per cent. 
increase in wages; soon the locomotive 
engineers and firemen, and possibly others, 
will follow suit. The prospect is for a series 
of demands from the various classes of 
railroad labor that would, if granted, add 
a half-billion dollars each year to the cost of 
furnishing our transportation. The claim 
of the conductors and trainmen, which in 
itself is a matter of $90,000,000 a year, was 
firmly refused by the roads in conference. 
Following the provisions of the new law 
President Coolidge now appoints a Board of 
Mediation and if that fails the President 
will attempt to have the matter arbitrated 
and in the meantime will see that the public 
is informed of the salient facts in the case. 
The trainmen proudly boast that their 
Brotherhood has never broken a contract 
and give credit to their employers for the 
same good record. As the new Railway 
Labor Law was worked out in an agreement 
between railway executives 
sentatives of labor and as no Brotherhood 
of the “Big Four” has been on strike for 
about a generation, it is presumed that the 
present differences of opinion as to wages 
will be settled without inflicting on the 
public the annoyance and loss involved in a 
stoppage of work. 


Fg the When the elder J. P. Morgan, 
oo in 1901, formed his ambitious 


International Mercantile Ma- 
rine Corporation, the famous White Star 
Line, purchased from its English owners, 
was the most considerable and important 
item in the merger. The International 
Mercantile Marine Corporation has been 
well managed but the attempt to compete 
successfully with foreign shipping concerns 
not handicapped by the expensive regu- 
lations of the American shipping laws, which 
makes our labor costs much higher, has been 
a difficult task. The scaling down of the 
immigrant business to a small fraction of its 


and repre- . 


former dimensions has been another blow 
to trans-Atlantic shipping prospects. And 
finally the world-wide depression in the 
shipping business following hectic over- 
stimulation of the war years have left the 
International Mercantile Marine just about 
able to pay the interest on its bonds; 
some years ago the last dividend was paid 
on its preferred stock and there never has 
been one on the common stock. 


Backto Thus it is not surprising that 
i the greatest American shipping 


concern on the Atlantic should 
look with favor on an offer from England to 
purchase a portion of its fleet. The entire 
properties of the White Star Line are to be 
sold to Furness, Withy & Company, Ltd., 
the English steamship concern, at a price 
between 7,000,000 and 7,500,000 pounds. 
In the middle of June it had not been dis- 
closed whether the International Mercantile 
Marine would use the proceeds of this sale 
to “call” its own 6 per cent. bonds, of which 
there are some $36,000,000 outstanding, or 
whether the corporation would purchase or 
build other ships of a different character 
from those sold. It is understood that the 
provisions of the sale limit further com- 
petition by the International Mercantile 
Marine in the trade routes used by the 
White Star Line. 


Prospects 


r In the battle of predictions as 
or 
Wheat 


to the course of trade and 
industry during the months 
just ahead of us, the outcome of the farm 
plantings of this year is a very important 
factor; the government and private reports 
are being watched with keen interest. 
The winter wheat crop seems back some- 
where near normal after the failure in 1925. 
The government’s report as of June 1 
estimated that there would be about 
144,800,000 bushels more of winter wheat 
than the actual yield of last year. Spring 
wheat has not been so fortunate. The 
very dry weather during the past months 
has been anything but good for the germi- 
nation of the grain. More recently, general 
rains have come in the northwest, which 
should help. The condition of spring 
wheat on June 1 was 78.5 per cent. of 
normal, compared with a ten-year average 
of 89.9 per cent. This is the lowest 
condition in many years and _ private 
estimates indicate a yield of only 225,000,- 
000 tO 240,000,000 bushels of spring wheat. 
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In many minds, religion is 
wholly an affair of creeds and 
ecclesiastical bodies. But the 
view grows more prevalent in our time that 
it is above all a matter of personal faith and 
conduct, and that true religion is not 


A Religious 
Congress 


fanatical, exclusive, or quarrelsome. Amer-’ 


ican Presbyterians and Baptists have come 


through their national gatherings this year © 


with diminishing disagreements. Jews and 
Christians are codperating far more freely 
in the United States than ever before. 
Elsewhere in this number we are publishing 
an account of the Eucharistic Congress of 
devout Catholics who were to assemble at 
Chicago on June 20 and continue for nearly 
a week. A number of Cardinals arrived 
in New York in time for local celebrations 
on their way westward. ‘The Congress was 
expected to draw at least a million visitors 
to Chicago, where great preparations had 
been made. The object of the Eucharistic 
Congress is to emphasize the spiritual and 
mystical character of the Catholic faith. 
The Papal Legate, Cardinal Bonzano, had 
formerly lived in the United States, and is 
highly appreciative of the American char- 
acter. The visiting Cardinals were men of 
venerable appearance, highly distinguished 
and influential in their respective countries. 

















CARDINAL BONZANO, PAPAL DELEGATE, IS 
WELCOMED TO AMERICA BY CARDINAL HAYES 

















THE LATE DR. WALLACE BUTTRICK 


Besides the Cardinals there were great num- 
bers of archbishops, bishops, and priests. 


- An P Our obituary list every month 

ucationa’ §= contains many names held in 
Statesman : z 

honor for service of one kind or 

another. Though in our present period of 


democracy and universal education the 
individual leader may not be so conspicuous, 
it is none the less true that men and women 
of initiative and leadership continue to find 
great opportunities. Such a man was the 
late Wallace Buttrick, who was a son of 
western New York, and who overcame 
obstacles to obtain an education. After 
some years as an eloquent pastor in St. 
Paul and Albany, he became the chief 
executive officer of the General Education 
Board. His career of nearly a quarter- 
century of service in this position proved to 
be one that brought him the esteem and the 
admiration of the promoters of education 
and good citizenship in every part of the 
country and the world. His unfailing 
sympathy was never allowed to affect 
unduly an almost unerring judgment as 
regards men and policies. He had high 
visions, and he had also a_ thoroughly 
practical way of giving them effect. In his 
many journeys throughout the country, in 
the course of his study of institutions and 
their needs, he seemed equally at home 
wherever he went. His educational services 
in the South were especially appreciated. 








THE GIST OF A MONTH'S NEWS 


FrRoM May 15 TO JUNE 15, 1926 


I. PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 


May 17.—The House unanimously passes the 
Johnson bill, which provides $30,000,000 within 
three years for relief of 27,000 disabled war veterans. 

In the House, an appropriation of $9,000,000 is 
made for ten new Coast Guard cutters for prohi- 
bition enforcement. 

The Senate agrees to a conferente report on a 
Federal Public Buildings bill which carries $165,- 
000,000; $15,000,000 covers a five-year period for 
completing buildings authorized in 1913, $50,000,- 
ooo for District of Columbia structures, and $100,- 
000,000 for other federal construction. 

May 19.—In the Senate, Mr. Reed (Dem., Mo.) 
secures approval of a resolution directing Vice 
President Dawes to name a committee of five 
Senators to investigate 1926 senatorial primaries; 
Messrs. Reed (Rep., Pa.), Deneen (Rep., IIl.), 
LaFollette (Wis.), Reed (Dem., Mo.), and Bayard 
(Dem., Del.) are named. 

May 20.—Three Senators—Reed (Pa.), Deneen, 
and Bayard—resign from committee appointments 
noted above and are replaced by McNary (Rep., 
Ore.), Goff (Rep., W. Va.), and King (Dem., Utah). 

May 21.—The House votes 212 to 167 to defeat 
the Haugen Farm Relief bill for a Government 
subsidy of $175,000,000 to maintain prices of 
agricultural products. 

May 25.—The Senate passes the Walsh (Dem., 
Mont.) bill designed to facilitate the trial on the 
merits of conspiracy cases against Messrs. Fall, 
L oheny, and Sinclair. 

May 27.—The Senate Committee on Judiciary 
names Messrs. Cummins, Goff, and Borah (Reps.), 
and King and Walsh (Dems.) to investigate the 
constitutionality of President Coolidge’s executive 
order for federalization of local officers to effectuate 
prohibition. 

June 1.—In the Senate, a cloture motion is 
defeated, 46 to 33, failing a two-thirds majority. 

June 2.—The House votes 236 to 112 to approve 
the French war debt settlement, which goes to the 
Senate. 

June 3.—The Senate adopts the naval aviation 
building program, authorizing expenditure of 
$85,000,000 in five years. 

In the Senate, a resolution by Mr. Trammell 
(Dem., Fla.) is adopted to investigate the price of 
gasoline and other petroleum products. 

June 4.—The House approves the Jugoslav debt 
settlement, voting 80 to 14, and it: goes to the 
Senate. 

In the House, the Rivers and Harbors bill is 
passed, 219 to 127, including provision for a 4oo0- 
mile Missouri River canal, the Illinois River 
oe project, and acquisition of the Cape Cod 

anal, 

June 7.—The House passes a bill amending laws 





providing for deportation of criminal aliens; de- 
portation may be made for offenses committed 
within ten instead of five years after admission, or 
for a second offense within three years after prison 
release; insane aliens may be deported at any time. 

June 8.—The House unanimously votes a reso- 
lution honoring Lt. Com. Richard E. Byrd, U.S. N., 
for his airplane flight over the North Pole. 

In the House, a bill is passed authorizing appoint- 
ment of fourteen additional judges. 

June 10o.—The Senate agrees to limit debate on 
farm relief bills. 

June 11.—A Senate investigating committee 
discovers expenditures in Pennsylvania senatorial 
primaries totaling $1,472,511, of which $1,048,295 
was spent for the Pepper-Fisher ticket. 


II. AMERICAN POLITICS AND 
GOVERNMENT 


May 17.—Governor Al Smith signs bills providing 
for Sunday closing of barber shops and for ousting 
2500 “‘quack”’ doctors from medical practice in New 
York State. 

May 18.—The Pennsylvania Republican primary 
results in the defeat of Senator Pepper for re- 
nomination, by Congressman William S. Vare, and 
in the choice of John S. Fisher for the governorship; 
the Democrats name Judge Eugene C. Bonniwell 
for Governor and William B. Wilson, former 
Secretary of Labor, for the Senate (see page 16). 

May 19.—Governor Smith of New York signs a 
bill providing a State referendum on prohibition at 
the general election in November; he vetoes a 
redistricting bill and salary increases for school 
teachers. 

A Capital Park and Planning Commission for 
Washington, D. C., is named by President Coolidge; 
it is composed of Messrs. Frederick Law Olmsted 
(Mass.), Frederic A. Delano (D. C.), Jesse C. 
Nichols (Mo.), and Milton B. Medary, Jr. (Pa.). 

Governor Smith appoints a commission, headed 
by State Senator Caleb H. Baumes, to study 
criminal conditions in New York State. 

Governor Moore of New Jersey names a crime 
commission of five men to make recommendations 
to the 1927 legislature; Mayor Frank Hague of 
Jersey City heads the group. 

May 20.—President Coolidge signs a measure 
abolishing the Railway Labor Board and substitut- 
ing a system of regional arbitration and mediation 
proposed by railway managers and employees; 
he also signs the bill which establishes a Bureau of 
Commercial Aviation in the Department of Com- 
merce. 

May 21.—President Coolidge issues an executive 
order permitting State and local officers to receive 
appointments with nominal salary as_ Federal 
agents authorized to cross county and State boundary 
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lines to enforce Federal prohibition laws; this 
amends an order of contrary effect by President 
Grant in 1873. 

Oregon primary elections result in the defeat of 
Senator Stanfield (Rep.) by Frederick Steiwer, the 
Democrats naming Bert E. Haney for Senator ; 
I. L. Patterson (Rep.) and W. M. Pierce (Dem.) are 
nominated for Governor. 

May 24.—Governor Al Smith speaks at Phila- 
delphia on his policies in New York regarding 
permanent improvements in penal and charitable 
institutions. 

May 25.—President Coolidge signs a bill making 
Mammoth Cave, Ky., a national park consisting 
of 70,000 acres. 

May 26.—The U. S. Shipping Board votes 4 to 2 
to authorize the sale of five lines of the American 
Oriental Mail Line to R. Stanley Dollar of San 
Francisco. 

May 28.—Filipino Constabulary wipe out Moro 
forts in the Tugaya region, where outlaws have been 
creating trouble. 

May 30.—Senator William E. Borah (Rep., Id.), 
speaking before the Presbyterian General Assembly 
at Baltimore, denounces modification of prohibition 
and especially any referendum on it. 





May 31.—Governor John G. Winant, of New 
Hampshire, appoints a Crime Commission to 
coéperate with the National Crime Commission. 

June 2.—The entire town board of Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., is indicted for malfeasance in office. 

A national poll of 37 representative colleges 
indicates that 92 per cent. of student voters are 
dissatisfied with present liquor laws and 53 per cent. 
desire modification or repeal. 


June 3.—Indiana Democrats, in a convention 
held to name a senatorial candidate failing nomi- 
nation at the May primary, select Albert Stump of 
Indianapolis to run against Senator Watson (Rep.). 


June 5.—North Carolina Democratic primaries 
result in victory for Senator Lee S. Overman over 
Robert R. Reynolds. 


June 7.—New York play juries vote to close one 
play and modify objectionable features in another 
under a voluntary censorship arrangement. 

Franklin W. Cristman of Herkimer is chosen as 
an independent dry candidate for the United States 
Senate from New York. 

Iowa primaries result in defeat of Senator Albert 
B. Cummins (Rep.) for renomination by Smith W. 
Brookhart; Claude R. Porter is named by the 
Democrats. 


June 8.—An injunction is secured against closing 
of a play in New York by the Actor’s Equity 
Association, District Attorney, and police acting 
on the verdict of an unofficial citizen jury. 

Florida Democratic primaries result in re- 
nomination of Senator Duncan U. Fletcher. 

Admiral C. F. Hughes is ordered to be Com- 
mander in Chief of the United States Fleet, suc- 
ceeding Admiral S. S. Robinson September 4. 

June 9.—William J. Tilson is named by President 
Coolidge as Federal Judge for the new Middle 
District of Georgia. 

June 13.—Mayor Walker appoints a_ non- 
partisan committee of 471 New Yorkers to organize 
city planning for a century of growth. 


III. FOREIGN POLITICAL NOTES 


May 16.—Casimir Bartal, Polish labor leader and 
former Minister of Transportation, is appointed 
Premier of Poland by acting President Rataj. 

Dr. Wilhelm Marx (Centrist), Minister of 
Justice, becomes Chancellor of Germany, retaining 
the Luther Cabinet. 


May 19.—The Italian Senate reduces the number 
of wine shops in Italy from 1 per 500 to 1 per 1000 
persons, and limits the hours of sale. 

May 20.—The Turkish parliament appropriates 
$40,000,000 for army and navy expenses. 

May 22.—The Chilean parliament is opened by 
President Figueroa. 

May 23.—Egyptian parliamentary elections re- 
sult in decisive victory for Zaghlulists, with 144 
seats; Hussein Pasha Rushdi is named President of 
the Senate. « 

May 26.—The Hungarian Prince Louis Windisch- 
Graetz and twenty other defendants are convicted 
of forgery in counterfeiting French bank notes by a 
Rumanian court at Budapest. 


May 28.—Premier Mussolini addresses the Italian 
Senate on foreign policy, saying ‘‘the Fascist 
Government is following a policy of peace.” 

The Rumanian parliamentary election results 
are announced; the Government-Averescu-Peoples 
party gains an absolute majority of 200,000. 

May 30.—The Portuguese revolutionist, General 
Gomez Da Costa, ousts the Lisbon Government 
headed by President Machado. 

June 1.—The British Liberal party is split by 
differences between Lloyd George and former 
Premier Asquith. 

Prof. Ignace Moscicki, a non-partisan Centrist, 
is elected President of Poland. 

June 2—The House of Commons votes to con- 
tinue emergency measures invoked to contend with 
the general strike. 

June 6—A new Egyptian Cabinet is formed, 
headed by Adly Yeghen Pasha, succeeding the 
ministry of Ziwar Pasha. 

C. G. Ekman heads a new Swedish Cabinet, 
succeeding Premier Sandlar, Socialist. 

June 8.—Freeman Freeman-Thomas, Viscount 
Willingdon of Ratton, is appointed Governor 
General of Canada to succeed Baron Bing of Vimy. 

June 9.—A new Polish Cabinet is formed by M. 
Bartel, with Czeslan Karner as Finance Minister. 

June 10.—Women of England, of all classes and 
sections, begin a walk to London as a peace demon- 
stration. 

_ June 13.—Marshal Pilsudski becomes permanent 
Commander in Chief of the Polish armies. 





IV. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


May 17.—Sir Esme Howard, British Ambassador 
to the United States, is inducted as an honorary 
member of Phi Beta Kappa. 

May 18.— The Preparatory Commission for the 
Disarmament Conference assembles at Geneva. 

May 25.—The League Drafting Committee of the 
Preliminary Disarmament Conference reports a 
method of limiting peace rather than war armaments. 

May 26.—Abd-el-Krim, the Riffian war leader, 
surrenders to the French, thus ending a Moroccan 
war started in 1921. 
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The Preparatory Disarmament 
Conference adjourns after adopt- 
ing the Committee report. 

May 27.—The Swedish Crown 
:- Gustavus Adolphus, and 
icess Louise, are welcomed at 
New York by citizens and offi- 
cials; they go to Washington and 
are greeted by President Coolidge 
before starting on a nine-weeks’ 
tour. : 

British immigration officials 
refuse admittance to Charles E. 
Russell, American socialist. 

May 30.—The tenth World 
Suffrage Congress is opened at 
Paris by women from forty-five 
nations. 

The French Senate votes 298 
to 6 in favor of ratifying the 
Locarno treaties. 

June 5.—The Swedish Crown 
Prince tells New York clergymen 
that the ‘‘most important thing 
to be done for the healing of the 
wounds of our civilization is to 
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pour brotherly feelings into the 
hearts of men, so that they come 
to a better understanding, indi- 
vidually, collectively, and as 
nations.” 

United States marines are 
withdrawn from Bluefields, Nica- 


TACOMA, THE GOLDEN RULE CITY 


(The Near East Relief organization each year awards honor to the city 
which most widely observes the ‘‘golden rule” principle in contributing 
toward work among orphans in the Near East. Last year that distinction 
was earned by Columbia, S. C. This year it is won by Tacoma, Wash. 
As a recognition of this response to its appeal, the Near East Relief is send- 
ing Thomas A. Swayze, of Tacoma, to Armenia as ‘“‘Golden Rule Ambas- 


ragua. sador.”’ Our picture shows Mr. Swayze pointing out Tacoma places of 


June 8.—The Turkish Assem- 
bly at Angora ratifies the Mosul 
treaty with ‘Britain, voting 143 to 2; the Franko- 
Turkish-Syrian agreement is ratified. 

June 9.—The League Council decides to terminate 
control of Austrian finances June 3o. 

June 10.—Brazil withdraws from the Council of 
the League of Nations. 

Koreans riot at the State funeral of Prince Yi 
(former Emperor of Korea) at Seoul. 

General Lassiter presents a resolution to the 
Tacna-Arica Commission, of which he is chairman, 
declaring a plebiscite impossible. 

Great Britain protests in a note to Soviet Russia 
against sending of funds by Soviet trade unions to 
support the general strike in England (total contri- 
butions amounted to $313,000). 

June 11.—The World Health Congress concludes 
six weeks of study to prevent disease among all 
peoples. 

June 13.—The Brazilian envoy notifies the League 
Secretariat of withdrawal from the League as well 
as the Council. 


V. ECONOMIC NOTES 


May 15.—The British pound sterling reaches 
par, in New York exchange value, for the first time 
in eleven years. 

May 18.—The French franc falls 23 points in 
foreign exchange, closing at 2.77 1-2 cents, 1-7 its 
par value. 

May 19.—The American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company issues $154,000,000 of new capital 
Stock, thus becoming a billion dollar corporation. 

May 21.—British train service is further reduced, 


interest and Mount Tacoma, also known as I 
Vickrey, executive director of Near East Relief) 


Mount Rainier to Charles 


owing to shortage of coal (miners and owners have 
again refused a plan of settlement). 


June 2.—The Ford Motor Co. net profits for seven 
years from 1917 to 1924 are reported as $526,441,951. 
A National Farm Schoo! Conference is held to 
discuss means of educating city children how to 
farm in order to offset the farm-to-city movement. 


June 3.—The Jewish Agricultural Society reports 
that 7,500 Jewish farmers in the United States now 
operate 1,000,000 acres valued at $100,000,000. 


June 7.—Secretary Mellon announces that 
Treasury receipts warrant retirement of $333,700,- 
ooo short term debt maturing June 15 without new 
borrowing; this is the first quarter since 1919 that 
has required no refund borrowing. 

June 10.—A fur trade strike at New York, which 
kept 12,000 workers idle for seventeen weeks, ends 
with an agreement granting a forty-hour week. 


VI. OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE 
MONTH 


May 16.—The Academy of Music in New York 
City is closed after seventy-two years of operatic 
and dramatic history. 

May 25.—A volcanic eruption on Mt. Tokachi 
in Hokkaido, Japan, causes the loss of goo lives and 
destruction of several villages. 

The Pan-American Red Cross conference at 
Washington is opened by President Coolidge, who 
speaks on world coéperation. 

May 27.—The Presbyterian General Assembly, 
meeting at Baltimore, elects Rev. Dr. William O. 
Thompson as moderator. 
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May 28.—The Northern Baptist Convention at 
Washington elects Rev. Dr. James Whitcomb 
Brougher of Los Angeles as president. 

An airplane view photograph of the North Pole 
is transmitted by radio from London to New York; 
the picture was taken by Lt.-Com. Richard E. Byrd 
May 9g and shows water through a crack in the ice. 

May 31.—The Presbyterian Genera] Assembly 
adopts the report of a committee recommending 
action to insure peace and unity in the denomination. 

The Philadelphia Sesqui-centennial Exposition, 
commemorating 150 years of American inde- 
pendence, is opened with appropriate ceremonies. 

President Coolidge, at the Memorial Day ser- 
vices in Arlington Cemetery, praises the League of 
Nations and the World Court as guaranteeing peace 
and justice for a Europe that might well reduce 
armaments to save taxes. 

June 2.—The Presbyterian General Assembly 
votes before adjournment to appoint a committee 
to investigate Princeton Seminary. 

June 4.—The weather at New York is the coldest 
on record for this day, being 48° to 62°. 

June 7.—A Chicago-Minneapolis airplane mail 
route is opened. 

June 1o.—The First Congregational Church at 
Washington, D. C., is closed as unsafe; it is Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s church (the White House is also 
considered unsafe because of the roof). 

June 11.—Dr. C. E. De M. Sajous tells the Amer- 
ican Therapeutic Society that the body element 
known as licithin contains phosphorus, which 
causes heat and builds up enzyme to digest germs. 

Six Roman Catholic Cardinals arrive at New 
York from Europe, en route to the Eucharistic 
Congress in Chicago. 

June 12.—A New England Conference, at Burling- 
ton, Vt., plans improvements to industry and 
agriculture in the region; the next conference will 
be held September 24 in New Hampshire. 


VII. OBITUARY RECORD 


May 16.—Mohammed VI, former Sultan of Tur- 
keys eo a Albert Waller Gilchrist, from 1909 to 
1913 Governor of Florida, 68. . . Robert W. 
McBride, former Indiana Supreme Court Justice, 84. 

May 18.—David B. Loverman, well-known 
Chattanooga ‘merchant, 82. 

May 19.—Commander Stevenson Taylor, ship- 
ping expert, 78 . Joseph Crocker Sibley, 
pioneer in petroleum industry, 76. . Frank 
G. Beighton, author, 54. 

May 20.—Edwin F. Atkins, Boston sugar mer- 
chant, 76. 

May 21.—Dr. Henry Brougham Guppy, English 
botanist and geologist, 72. . Oliver Lippin- 
cott, former federal judge in Indian Territory, 67. 

May 22.—Rome G. Brown, Minneapolis lawyer 
and publisher, 63. 

May 23.—Richard W. Sherman, civil engineer, of 
Utica, N. Y., sh ie . . John Erskine Adriance, 
Poughkeepsie banker, 72. Henry Lamm, 
former Justice of Missouri Supreme Court, 79. 

May 24.—Judge George Eddy Downey, of the 
Federal Court of Claims, 66. . Col. Seeley 
Wintersmith Mudd, Lost Angeles mining engineer, 
64. . . Guy Andrews Ham, Boston lawyer, 58. 

. . John Vincent McDonnell, Oklahoma oil 
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man. . Sir Thomas Erskine Holland, London 
international jurist, go. 

‘May 25.--Gen. Simon Petlura, Ukrainian anti- 
Bolshevist leader. . Clement Coote Speiden, 
chemical manufacturer, 60. . Clarence §, 
Rigsby, of Seattle, originator of animated cartoons, 

May 26.—Lebbeus Redman Wilfley, former 
Judge of the U. S. Court for China, 60. 
James H. Hennegan, of Cincinnati, pioneer poster 
printer, 60. 

May 27.—Rev. Dr. Wallace Buttrick, chairman of 
the General Education Board, 72. . . Maj.-Gen, 
Theodore Schwan, U. S. A., retired, 84. ... 
Edwin C. Bean, New Hampshire Republican, 72. 

May 28.—William Byron Colver, former head of 
Federal Trade Commission, 56. . . . Joseph B 
Taitavail, publisher of the Telegraph & Telephone 
Age, 76. Sir James Cantile, British tropical 
disease expert, 75. 

May 30.—Royall Victor, New York corporation 
lawyer, 48. . . . Dr. Henry Skinner, physician 
and entymologist of Philadelphia, 65. . . . Rev. 
Nathaniel H. Van Arsdale, former editor of Reformed 
Church Weekly, 98. 

May 31.—Perceval Gibbon, British journalist, 46. 

June 1.—Dr. Carlos Frederick MacDonald, 
noted alienist, 80. . . . John Thomson, inventor 
and engineer, 72. 

June 2.—Brig.-Gen. Charles Austin Coolidge, 
U. S. A., retired, 80. 

June 3.—Eugene Atwood, pioneer silk manufac- 
turer, 80. . Sir Stewart Stockman, British 
veterinarian, 57. . Baron Hans Hermann von 
Berlepsch, German social reformer, 83. 
Rudolph Oeser, German railway expert, 67. 

June 5.—Capt. Asher Carter Baker, head of 
Philadelphia Exposition, 76. 

June 6.—Meyer London, Socialist Congressman 
from New York, 54. 

June 7.—John Diedrich Spreckels, sugar and 
stearaship leader of San Francisco, 72. .. . 
Arthur F. Odlin, former Federal Judge in Porto 
Rico, 66. . . . J. Rowland Mix, a leading advertis- 
ing agent, 7o. . Dr. George Lyman, of Mor- 
gantown, W. Va., plant expert, 54. . . Elmer Lee 
Partridge, air-mail pilot, 46. 

June 8.— Col. Watson Carvosso Squire, one of the 
first two Senators from Washington State and 
territorial Governor (1884-9), 88 . Sir Fred- 
erick Walker Mott, British pioneer neurologist, 72. 

June 9.—Louis Sherry, well-known New York 
caterer and restaurateur, 71. . Col. Henry 
Martin Brown, Rhode Island banker, 76. . . . 
Sir William Corry, British shipping authority, 67. 

June 10.— Lawrence O. Murray, Roosevelt’s Assis- 
tant Secretary of Commerce and Labor, 62. ; 
Baron James Stevenson of Holmbury, British distiller 
and originator of the rubber-restrict!un scheme, 53. 

June 11.—Dr. Alexander Duane, medical writer 


and ophthalmologist, 68. Svetozar Ton- 
joroff, international journalist, 56 Edward 


Tracy Scoville, former railroad builder, 80. 

June 12.—Dr. William George McGuckin, his- 
tory professor, 77. . . . Walter C. Noyes, former 
judge of U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, 61. 

June 13.—Lawrence J. Flaherty, Congressman 
from California, 47. . Robert Orr Harris, 
former U. S. Attorney for Massachusetts, 71. 
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- A MOUSE MAY FRIGHTEN AN ELEPHANT IS THE PRESIDENT SUPERSTITIOUS? 
ic F fi 
"a & From the Oregon Journal (Portland, Ore.) From the Tribune (Sioux City, Ia.) 
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A RIVAL? 
From the Evening Post (New York) 






































CALLING THE CONGRESSIONAL WAITER! 
From the Evening News (Newark, N. J.) 

















TOO MANY COOKS 
By Thiele, in the Herald (Middletown, N. Y.) 





KING OF THE SAHARA 
From the Tribune (Sioux City, Iowa) 


ARM relief and prohibition seem likely 

to furnish two new issues in presidential 
politics, looking ahead to the campaign of 
1928. If we are to be convinced by the 
pictorial comment here reproduced, in car- 
toons at the top of this page, the Prohibition 
camel may become a rival of the Repub- 
lican elephant and the Democratic donkey. 
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THE PLOWMAN HOMEWARD PLODS HIS. 
WEARY WAY 


From the Journal (Kansas City, Mo.) 
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JUMPING AT CONCLUSIONS THE GREAT FLOOD IN PENNSYLVANIA 
From the Herald Tribune © New York From the Herald Tribune © New York 


The cartoonist “Ding” has taken up his Moines Regisier and the New York Herald 
work, after a long illness, with a vigor that Tribune. As Jay N. Darling, Iowa citizen, 
commands attention. These are current ‘Ding’ was last month made a-trustee of 
specimens of his work, drawn for the Des’ Grinnell College, in his home State. 
































ONE WAY TO ELECT A DEMOCRAT IN IOWA WHY GOOD MEN DON’T GO IN FOR POLITICS 
From the Herald Tribune © (New York) From the Herald Tribune © New York 
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“A BIRD IN THE HAND” Ty 
From Kladderadatsch (Berlin, Germany) 
[The sparrow is the Berlin Treaty—between Germany and 


Russia—signed in April. The larger bird, on the League of Jj 
Nations roof, represents promises] 





THE GERMAN-RUSSIAN AGREEMENT 


[‘‘ Picks and spades are for the soil, brother, and not for each th 
other’s heads!’’] 


From Simplicissimus (Munich, Germany) 
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——— COMRADE LLOYD GEORGE FINDS EXPLANA- ’ 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA IN THE NEW HOUSE an ee ae a —_ 


From the Daily Courier (London, England) 








_ [The house is the Berlin Treaty recently arranged between i 

Germany and Russia. Outside are Italy, Czechoslovakia, [The attitude of Britain’s war Premier toward the general 

France, Poland, and Rumania, lamenting] oman and especially his writings for the American press, ' 
z F ‘ a caused strife within the Liberal party. Mr. Asquith, also a 
From the Madgeburgische Zeitung (Madgeburg, Germany) former Premier, has been the most outspoken critic] 
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THE RUSSIAN VULTURE AS IT WATCHED THE 
BRITISH STRIKE 


De Amsterdammer (Amsterdam, Holland) 


It may be interesting to note here that 
the general strike, which lasted for ten days 
early in May, so completely halted printing 
and publishing that British cartoons on the 
domestic crisis are rare indeed. ‘The press 
of other countries, of course, had no such 
handicap. That Soviet Russia was deeply 
interested in the outcome of the British 
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AJAX DEFYING THE LIGHTNING 
From the Daily Mail (London) 
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THE END OF BRITAIN’S GENERAL STRIKE 

[MacDonald, Thomas, and Henderson, leaders of the general 
strike, present its head ‘‘ with their devoted respects”’ to the 
King] 

From the Izvestia (Moscow, Russia) 

strike, if not active in making it possible, 
is freely intimated in such cartoons as that 
reproduced from De Amsterdammer. The 
Soviet cartoon here shown would seem to 
accuse Britain’s labor leaders, pictured in 
aristocratic attire at the feet of the King, 
of betraying the workingmen. 





“IT WILL SEE IF I CAN BRING THE PROUD 
BEAST TO REASON” : 
From Simplicissimus (Murich, Germany) 
[But the British striker failed] 
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A RUSSIAN CARTOONIST SURVEYS THE WORLD 
From Pravda (Moscow, Russia) 


[In the upper row, at the left, is the League of Nations—a clown, in its own eyes. Next is Uncle Sam, playfully fraternizing with 
Europe. At the right is Mussolini, with an Italian toy representing his injured nose. In the lower row, at the left, is the British 
Foreign Minister, Chamberlain, with an old woman’s tongue. Next is Benes, Czechoslovak Foreign Minister, daily changing his 
mind on Russian recognition. Finally comes Germany, burdened with the Dawes plan] 











THE POLE KING BIDS AMUNDSEN WELCOME 


From Karikaturen (Oslo, Norway) 


[This Norwegian caricature pays tribute to Norway's hero, Captain Roald 
Amundsen, who flew across the North Pole in his air voyage of discovery and 
exploration, from Norway to Alaska, in May. The airship Norge is here 
given the outlines of Norway itself. Byrd, an American, had a few days 














earlier made a spectacular flight by airplane to the Pole and back to civiliza- THE NEW NAPOLEON 
tion; but Amundsen’s expedition was even more hazardous. Amundsen— 
with his American companion, Ellsworth—had last year made an unsuccess- MUSSOLINI: “ This boot is too small for me now.” 


ful attempt to reach the Pole in an airplane; so in this effort he used a 


dirigible airship] From Le Journal (Paris, France) 
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THE “CRISIS” OF CRISES IN 
EUROPE 


BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 
I. The Acute Phase 


HE past two months have seen in 

Europe an almost astounding number 
of crises, and each successive week seems 
destined to bring still a new and impressive 
instance of the present acute phase of 
European life. One must note at the outset, 
however, that little by little, almost in- 
sensibly, the crises of Europe have taken on 
a totally new character. The average 
American observer, following at a distance 
and casually the various European dis- 
turbances, can easily and naturally arrive 
at the conclusion that Europe is always in 
an uproar and that there is little to differ- 
entiate between the troubles of to-day and 
of any other day since the end of the World 
War itself. 

In reality, however, there has been a 
profound transformation, and the crises of 
to-day are almost completely different from 
those of five years ago. For six years from 
the close of hostilities in November, 1918— 
that is, right down to the liquidation of the 
reparations question and of the Ruhr 
occupation by the Dawes Plan—the crises 
of Europe were, in the main, not merely 
political but international. In fact, although 
technically the war was over, the conflict 
continued between nations, races and tribes. 
Rumanian troops occupied Budapest; Rus- 
sian troops approached Warsaw; Greece 
and Turkey engaged in a real conflict; 
French and Belgian troops passed the 
armistice and treaty lines to seize Essen, 
Diisseldorf and other German cities. 

For six years the disputes between 
nations, in part derived from the war, in 
part the consequence of the creation of new 
states, continued to furnish the news and 
dominate the conditions. But to-day, 
although we have a new series of crises 
quite as impressive and perhaps as formida- 
ble as the old, they are no longer between 
nations. In the midst of all the turmoil 


and chaos, the European peoples are, as 
among themselves, in as profound peace as 
the United States and Canada. 

Take a few of the more significant 
disturbances of recent months—the General 
Strike in Britain, the Pilsudski coup in 
Poland, the fall of the Luther Cabinet in 
Germany, the fall of the franc in France, 
the cabinet snarl in Belgium which terds to 
become eternal, and finally a new revolution 
in Portugal. Every one of these incidents 
is national, not international, and, in its 
origin and in the main in its character, 
domestic and economic. In two years we 
have seen the almost incredible disappear- 
ance of the overshadowing perils of new 
international collisions. We have, without 
quite appreciating the fact, ceased to talk 
about the next war in Europe as an im- 
mediate possibility. 

In recent months I have myself been 
traveling from London to Budapest, from 
Geneva and Vienna to Rome and Naples. 
In that time I have been able to touch the 
conditions and talk with the public men 
and journalists of most of the countries of 
western and central Europe. And, allow- 
ance being made for the Italians (last month 
I set forth at length my impressions of the 
Italian situation), the statesmen of these 
countries have their attention turned in- 
ward; their problems are domestic. 

But Europe no sooner begins to move 
away from international trouble than it sud- 
denly plunges in domestic anarchy. Peoples 
which were engaged for years in actual 
conflict with one another and for years 
seemed unable to find a basis for adjust- 
ment have now passed into a pericd in 
which their relations with one another are 
peaceful, normal, rational; but within their 
own boundaries disorder and chacs not 
only appear but increase almost daily. 

What is one to say, then, of this new 
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phase? First of all, it seems to me that it 
is essential to recognize that we are actually 
facing a new phase, that it is important and 
necessary to see all these separated and 
scattered crises not as unrelated facts, but 
as symptoms of a general condition. 
Europe made the World War and that was 
one phase. After the war Europe struggled 
through six years during which the mood 
and some of the method of war survived. 

This third phase into which we are now 
plunged is the phase in which at last Europe 
is able to turn its attention toward national 
problems, or, to put the thing more exactly, 
Europe, having been abroad at war and at 
the making of international peace, is 
coming home now to find the chaos which 
has resulted from the neglect of the war 
and peace-making years. The enemy has 
been disposed of, the modus vivendi of 
international existence has been established. 
But in the meantime, the narrow, the 
parochial, the domestic circumstances of life 
have gone to the dogs. 

But what, after all, is this British 
economic crisis, this general strike, the 
precipitating cause of which was the coal 
question? Nothing more nor less than the 
consequence of the strain of war upon the 
social and industrial structure of the 
country. When the war came, the British 
industrial edifice was in a difficult and 
even dangerous condition. Signs of trouble 
were or. all sides visible, noted. The war, 
in putting a strain upon the whole nation, 
actually found the weak point and wrought 
the havoc which has followed. 

The ills of Britain, the pre-war’ weak- 
nesses, were industrial. Those of France 
were political. There was no tradition of 
two-party government, no experience of 
continuity in cabinet or cohesion in political 
alignments. Cabinets came and went and 
the confusion was not of great importance 
because there were no important decisions 
to be made and the great machine handed 
down from the Revolution and Napoleon 
continued to function. But when de- 
cisions had to be made, responsibility for 
unpopular measures taken, when authority 
was demanded, the French system could 
not supply it. 

The result has been the chaos of the 
finances of France, the collapse of the 
franc, the growing confusion of the country. 
Italy in the same set of circumstances has 
turned to a dictator. France with the 
tradition of the two Napoleonic debacles 
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has shrunk and still shrinks from this 
violent remedy. In new states, like Poland, 
the accumulation of economic hard luck, 
of bad crops, with lack of capital and a 
tariff war with Gérmany, has combined to 
make the brave efforts of really competent 
administrators avail nothing. In Germany 
a revolution has turned out the rost 
efficient bureaucratic administration ever 
devised, and amidst the inescapable misery 
and chaos of the aftermath of a lost war it 
has been impossible to create suddenly 
something which could function with effi- 
ciency even remotely comparable with the 
machine of the old régime. 

Russia as early as 1917 cast out the whole 
machinery of its governmental life, it 
murdered its ruler, it slaughtered and exiled 
its governing class. Germany in 1918 let 
its rulers depart ignominiously but in 
safety. Four years later, Mussolini and 
his Black Shirts marched on Rome. In the 
next year even Britain had a Labor Prime 
Minister, while in the same year France 
turned with even greater violence from the 
régime of Poincaré and the “sacred union” 
of the war to the combination of the 
radicals and socialists. Meantime in Greece, 
Spain, Hungary and Turkey domestic 
upheavals and for the most part domestic 
dictators appeared. 

Now I am going in a moment to discuss 
several of the more recent crises in some 
detail, but it seems to me important first 
of all to make the point that none of them 
is to be taken as an isolated and self- 
contained episode. The World War was 
too great a strain to come and go and leave 
anything in any European country quite 
the same. It was in a sense as great an 
upheaval as the Reformation, as the French 
Revolution, the consequences of which 
stretched across generations and even 
centuries. 

While there was war, it had to be fought; 
after the war, peace had to be made; mean- 
time the domestic lives of peoples suffered. 
The burden of statesmanship, the concern 
of leadership, was the adjustment of inter- 
national relations, but meantime the do- 
mestic conditions of peoples worsened, 
became in the end intolerable. 

Therefore it seems to me that, dis- 
couraging as are all these recurring crises, 
superficially stimulating to pessimism as 
they appear, in reality they carry a certain 
reassurance. We have emerged from the 
war zone. If the peril of a Russian in- 
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yvasion still hung over Warsaw as it did in 
1920, we should not have a Pilsudski coup, 
the chaos in France would not exist if the 
belief ina German attack continued as vital 
as it was in 1922 and 1923. Looked at 
objectively, it is manifest that the last job 
in clearing up the mess of the war would be 
domestic. Only when security abroad 
seemed reasonably assured would peoples 
turn at last to setting their houses in 
order. 

And that is where we now are. That is 
what the long succession of crises in Europe 
means. France, Germany, Britain, Belgium, 
big states and little states, are coming back, 
not without tremendous shocks, to the last 
and the inevitably terrific job of cleaning 
house after the most colossal smash in all hu- 
man history. And because, at the moment, 
the task seems so great and the capacity 
and possibilities of public men to‘accomplish 


miracles so inadequate, popular impatience 
is exploding into every form of unrest. 

Yet, for Americans, there is one word of 
warning that isdue. It would be a mistake 
to see in what is happening on the other 
side of the Atlantic only signs of madness 
or of folly, of incapacity or mere stupidity. 
Underneath everything, I feel convinced 
that Europe is slowly and painfully evolving 
toward something, toward new forms of 
government, new organizations of nations. 
There is a growing sense of European 
solidarity, it may be that the remaining 
task will prove the longest and the hardest, 
but at the end we shall see a new and 
more formidable Europe arise and we who 
have so long and frequently complained at 
and criticized the inability of Europe to 
recover or change may one day be astounded 
by the degree of recovery and change 
which has been accomplished. 


II. The End of the General Strike 


To turn now to the first of the several 
important examples of domestic chaos, we 
have seen in recent weeks the collapse of the 
British general strike and the concomitant 
prolongation of the strike in the coal mines. 
Dr. Shaw discussed the underlying situation 
and circumstances in this struggle so fully 
and illuminatingly last month in his 
editorial comment that it would be a bit of 
supererogation on my part to touch again 
upon these points. I shall content myself 
with reference mainly to later phases. 

The general strike failed because by 
stupid tactics the British laborers permitted 
themselves to be forced into a line of action 
which compelled them in fighting their own 
battle to attack the very existence of the 
whole people. By and large it would seem 
the people of Britain sympathized with the 
miners. Their case, to say the least, was 
strong, but since the assertion of their 
rights took the form of a paralysis of 
national life, the end was sure and there 
was nothing for labor to do but surrender 
as quickly as possible; and precisely this 
was what MacDonald, Henderson and 
Thomas saw from the outset. They realized 
that labor had been maneuvered into an 
impossible situation, that in fact it had 
fallen into an ambuscade. 

But the battle over, the surrender 
complete, things reverted to the ante- 
strike situation. The facts were what they 


-had been. 


The coal industry of Britain 
was substantially bankrupt. To keep it 
going it was necessary that there should be: 
(A) a government subsidy, (B) a reduction 
in the wages of the miners, (C) a total 
reorganization of the whole industry. A 
subsidy was out of the question, given the 
financial condition of the country, and it 
was also patently an uneconomic solution. 
Reduction of wages was not in itself a 
remedy because it condemned millions to 
live at a subnormal standard of life. A 
reorganization of the industry was, then, 
the single solution, but it called for a 
revolution in the great trade, real sacrifices 
by capital. Labor took the position that it 
would not yield on wages until the only 
true solution, that of reorganization, was 
assured. Capital hesitated to surrender 
the tactical advantage won in the recent 
conflict and clung to the traditional notion 
that low wages were the single remedy. 

The Government proposed its solution, a 
temporary extension of the subsidy together 
with reductions of wages on the one hand 
and undertakings by the coal operators on 
the other to reorganize from the ground 
down. Both parties declined to accept 
the Government’s proposal and the coal 
strike went on, becoming increasingly fatal 
to all British industrial life. But it was 
to be noted that little by little public 
sentiment again veered and sympathy 
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returned to the miners, as contrasted with 
the operators, to labor rather than cap- 
ital. 

It was the real triumph of Stanley 
Baldwin that he was able to bring the 
general strike to an end without an ac- 
centuation of class bitterness. One must 
see what the real situation is in Britain and 
what the supreme danger is. For over a 
century there has,existed a bitter and 
increasingly embittering struggle between 
capital and labor, under the J/aissez-faire 
system, according to the principles of the 
Manchester School, labor has been ex- 
ploited remorselessly and it has fought up 
and out by organization and the battle has 
been in every sense real. 

To-day Britain has reached a supreme 
crisis industrially. The war accel rated 
changes which were coming on. Hydraulic 
power, oil and brown coal on the Continent 
have all arrived to constrict the market for 
British coal while the increasing depth of 
the British mines has involved greater 
expense. It is hardly likely that it ever 
will again be possible for Britain to do the 
business in coals which she did for many 
decades before the war. 

In stimulating the domestic industries 
of other nations, which had to manufacture 
to exist, the war itself reduced the market 
for British manufactures abroad, while the 
currency collapses on the Continent still 
further restricted the market. Some of 
these conditions are perhaps temporary, 
but many will persist for a long time to 
come. The result is that the British 
machine is to-day at once overdeveloped 
and underdeveloped. There are more 
workingmen in England than the country 
can provide with jobs. There are more 
factories than there are markets. The 
total of unemployed has hardly fallen 
below the million mark in the last four years, 
and this means that at least 10 per cent. of 
the population have to be maintained at 
public cost. 

To face the new conditions, to hold if not 
to regain ground, there must be a complete 
reorganization of British industry, notably 
the coal industry, but there are other lines 
only less compromised. A new spirit of 
efficiency and codperation between owner 
and worker is the single possible solution. 
If Labor will not work, if it will not work 
for all that is in it, then competition with 
France, with Germany, above all with the 
United States, is impossible, for in France, 


Germany and the United States the work- 
ingmen are working at top speed. 

Merely to reduce wages will not in the 
end make competition possible because the 
laborer has always a remedy. He can limit 
his output, and he has made “‘ca canny” 
a national watchword already. If there is 
war between capital and labor, if there is an 
armed truce, if there is anything but full 
and complete codperation, then in the face, 
of the new conditions and the new com- 
petition the British situation is desperate. 
It is as impossible to carry on industrial 
competition with foreign countries if your 
domestic forces are disunited as it is to 
carry on war if your people are engaged in 
a civil conflict. 

There are a great many problems con- 
nected with the British situation, tremen- 
dous problems, but there is only one supreme 
issue and that is social and not economic. 
If capital and labor cannot lay aside their 
weapons and codperate, there is no real 
promise in the British situation. And the 
most tragic phase both of the general strike 
and of the prolonged coal strike is the 
evidence that both give of the utter division 
of the two classes. 

With its colossal debt burden, its crush- 
ing taxation, with the restriction of shipping 
activity, the collapse of the coal trade, the 
deadly competition of French, Belgian and 
German steel, of French textiles, with the 
general constriction of the purchasing 
power of old customers, with the rise of the 
United States to financial preéminence, the 
British problem would be great if all Britons 
were united in the common effort to main- 
tain national prosperity. But with the 
national industrial life subject to complete 
or partial paralysis at any moment because 
of the eternal division of capital and labor, 
with reviving trade counterbalanced by 
industrial upheaval, the situation becomes 
desperate in the extreme. 

Moreover, if one has in Baldwin a man 


‘with a genius for conciliation and a clear 


common-sense appreciation of the under- 
lying realities, one has, on either side of the 
battle lines, extremists who can see no 
other solution than a knock-out victory 
in the battle between labor and capital. 
In the Tory cabinet the Baldwin policy of 
conciliation and sympathy is frequently 
checked by the intransigeance of Churchill, 
Joynson-Hicks, and Amery, while Labor has 
the ‘emperor’? Cook and the Clyde side 
contingent in Parliament. 
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As I write this article, the cable announces 
that the mine-owners have made a proposal 
for a new conference with the miners and 
that out of this suggestion may come some 
adjustment. But what is of supreme in- 
terest in this whole question is not even a 
compromise of the present dispute, but the 
present or future possibility of sore far- 
reaching adjustment between labor and 
capital which must be the preliminary step 
to real reorganization of British industrial 
machinery. We on our side of the Atlantic 
have disposed of the fallacy that low wages 
make cheap or successful competition. 
British delegations and experts have been 
in increasing numbers visiting our shores 
and our plants to study our methods. But 
for all the great surprise lies in the absence 
of mutual hostility. 

For Britain the two necessities are, first, 
the adjustment for the human machine 
and then the substitution of new for obsolete 
mechanical instruments. Meantime the 
mass of the nation demonstrated during 
the brief general strike that it was deter- 
mined not to permit any war between 
capital and labor to paralyze the national 
life, but, after the strike had collapsed, that 
it was equally determined that the in- 
evitable defeat of the party at least tech- 
nically responsible for the contest, should 
not be a license for reprisals leading to new 
strife and continued paralysis. 
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The general strike disappears as a weapon 
of class war that is the first and supreme 
consequence of the recent struggle. There 
will be no later resort to it. The road is 
now cleared for some real and far-reaching 
adjustment, but it will have to be through 
the agency of the government, backed by 
public sentiment and for this work Baldwin 
has shown himself eminently qualified. 
For a number of years British public opinion 
has continued to believe that British pros- 
perity would be restored when peace really 
existed abroad. Now it is becoming clear 
that peace at home is quite as important. 
And, to judge from every sign, Britain is 
entering a period of domestic absorption. 

Had the general strike endured for a 
longer period, had it ended in a real de- 
cision based upon economic wastage, the 
British situation might have been desperate. 
But in reality the end was more like an 
arranged decision, Labor accepted a humil- 
jation which its blunders earned, but 
capital did not win the victory which might 
easily have made future reconciliation 
impossible. Meanwhile it may well be 
that the whole affair will serve as no less 
significant episode could serve to stir the 
traditionally lethargic John Bull to do the 
necessary things. British readjustment 
may date from the general strike, as Euro- 
pean reconstruction certainly begins with 
the Ruhr. 


III. The Franc Goes Down 


While Britain was plunged in the chaos 
of the general strike, and in part as a conse- 
quence of British steps to protect their own 
pound sterling, French, Belgian and Italian 
exchange suddenly began to toboggan and 
in the process the French franc went below 
three cents and touched the lowest point in 
all its history. Although it has rallied 
slightly since that time it remains close to 
the three-cent mark and thus indicates a 
shrinkage of five-sixths. This means, trans- 
lated into ordinary life, that every bond 
and security held by the French investor 
has lost just this part of its real value. It 
means that the pinch has come to all who 
live on fixed salaries. The French middle 
class thus faces that same extinction which 
has overtaken the German in the process of 
inflation. 

For the fall of the franc the precipitating 
cause was patently the throwing of large 


amounts upon the market by the British as 
a detail in their own crisis, but underlying 
this is the fatal and continuing weakness of 
the whole French financial situation. On 
the surface France by her taxation measures 
balanced her budget, but the fact is notori- 
ous that the adjustment is more apparent 
than real, and that there is little prospect 
that actual balancing has been or can be 
arrived at by ordinary methods. 

It is a mistake that has become almost 
immutably fixed that the French people 
will not tax themselves. Business in France 
is taxed beyond any limit conceivable in 
this country and approximately as severely 
as British. There are inequalities and 
unscientific adjustments of the French tax 
burden, but the reproach so frequently 
leveled at the French that they are not 
taxing themselves is as untrue as it is unjust. 

The fundamental weaknesses in the 
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French situation are many. In the first 
place the burden of war debt is beyond the 
capacity of the country to bear, when there 
is included in this cost the expense of the 
still incomplete reconstruction of the devas- 
tated area. At par, the debt of France 
would amount to nearly $30,000,000,000, 
five times the pre-war debt and more than 
half the actual wealth of the country. The 
load is out of proportion to the capacity of 
the nation. It is not true that military ex- 
penses explain the difficulty, for France 
has reduced the cost of her army by more 
than 50 per cent. since 1914, the year of the 
last peace budget. 

It is true that the situation has been com- 
plicated by an expensive campaign in 
Morocco and a costly operation in Syria, 
but neither of these misfortunes are really of 
permanent significance. What is worst is 
the fact that power has passed into the 
hands of the radical elements which have no 
conception of finance or modern industrial 
conditions. Again, the French political 
situation is such that there is no responsible 
party government, but only an ever-chang- 
ing combination of blocs or groups. And 
the politicians are more afraid of the im- 
mediate consequences of necessary but un- 
popular legislation than they are of the 
effect upon their own political fortunes of a 
continuing chaos and decline of the franc. 

The French evil has its origin in political 
conditions which have not been remedied 
and can hardly be remedied by any visible 
method. Briand, the Prime Minister, took 
office as the representative of the radical 
groups. His mission—and he performed it 
brilliantly—was to bring about a peaceful 
readjustment of foreign relations and par- 
ticularly those with Britain and Germany. 
On this policy all the radical groups were 
united and the country was behind them. 

But the conservative elements, the fac- 
tions led by Poincaré, Millerand, Maginot 
and the survivors of the Clemenceau group 
unhappily contain almost all the sound and 
sane financial brains. No real reordering 
of the financial situation can come save 
from their side of the Chamber. As a con- 
sequence, the recent franc affair has forced 
M. Briand to take the desperate step of 
crossing over from one side to the other. 
In the test, which was the question of ap- 
pointing an expert commission to investi- 
gate the whole financial problem, Briand 
found himself deserted by all but a handful 
of his own following and sustained by the 


almost unanimous aid of his _ political 
opponents. 

Yet this change gives him no real promise 
of persistence in office, because, while the 
conservatives support him on the financial 
issue, they are dead against him on many 
others, the most important of which is the 
American debt settlement. Thus the life 
of the Briand cabinet hangs by a thread. 
It may have ended before this article goes 
to press and in any event nothing like real 
stability or continuity can be foreseen. 

But this political anarchy has progres- 
sively alarmed the French people, capital is 
fleeing from France and has been fleeing in 
great bulk for many months. People trust 
neither the government nor the political 
leaders. Confidence has gone out of the 
nation, and while the situation worsens 
alarmingly nothing of real significance is 
being done. Every month the French 
situation is a little or a great deal worse. 
The disease continues to march and the 
remedy is as far away as ever. 

I doubt if France could be saved now 
without some form of financial dictatorship. 
But you cannot have financial dictatorship 
without a measure of political dictatorship 
and that seems as far away as ever. Eco- 
nomically France is, on the whole, better off 
than any other considerable European 
country. Her industry is busy, she has 
outdistanced Britain in steel production, 
vast sums are flowing in from the ever- 
growing tourist trade. 

But the whole financial condition is 
rotten to the core. The utter collapse of 
the franc is not only possible but indicated, 
not because the economic conditions are 
hopeless but because the political are seem- 
ingly beyond cure. Only by very large 
foreign assistance now could the change 
come. Yet this very foreign aid is opposed 
by the elements in France which still con- 
stitute a.political majority. 

As to the American debt settlement, 
recently approved by the House of Rep- 
resentatives in Washington, every sign 
that shows on the surface of the French 
political waters at the moment would seem 
to foreshadow its defeat, for to the mass of 
French politicians and even people it 
represents the surrender of the indepen- 
dence of the nation. For all the radical 
and socialist elements whose remedy is the 
capital levy, the seizure of property the 
prescription of the rich, foreign aid would 
be fatal because the situation would auto- 
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matically pass from the hands of the do- 
mestic legislators. The greater the ruin 
within the nation the shorter the distance 
to the achievement of the socialist and com- 
munist ends of the extreme radicals. In 
the ruin of the country would lie the op- 
portunity of these groups. 

As to the debt settlement with America, 
I have said I do not believe it can be rati- 
fied. This is not a forecast, but simply 
a statement of the opinions which come to 
me from Paris. If it be ratified it will be 
only because the French regard it as an 
inescapable condition to getting new Amer- 
ican loans, to lifting the embargo. It will 
not be because they recognize the justice 
of the claim, the fairness of the terms, or 
seriously consider fulfilment. 

Briand is a very able and an incredibly 
clever politician, who perhaps in foreign 
affairs deserves the term of statesman. 
But he is not in any sense a dictator. He 
has no capacity to drive or coerce, and his 
notion is to let things become so bad that 
public opinion will compel legislators to 
act. He knows nothing about finance and 
he has about him nomen whodo. He isin 
earnest, he is doing his best, but he is old, 
tired and disgusted. But aside from Briand 
it is hard to see anyone not completely dis- 
credited by recent political events, nor is 
there any likelihood that, until there is 
a new election law, mere dissolution of the 
Chamber would lead to any improvement. 

It remains true that a strong man, 
a group of sane and intelligent men with 
a fair opportunity, could save France from 
supreme disaster. It would be harder 
now than last year. It may be that the 
opportunity will remain for a brief period 
yet, for, as I have said, economically France 
is sound and healthy, but time passes, 
nothing real is done, confidence diminishes, 
capital flees the country, discontent and 


suffering increase and there is no obstacle 
to put in the pathway of a real panic. 

The Italian situation is far better polit- 
ically, because there is a strong govern- 
ment which has had the courage to balance 
the budget and stabilize the currency, but 
unhappily the economic condition of Italy 
is far less satisfactory than that of France 
and despite the gallant efforts which are 
being made can hardly be greatly bettered 
in any short time. But there is confidence, 
there is order and there is no outward 
menace of any sudden or even remote 
panic or collapse, 

As I close this article, the reports from 
Paris continue confused and confusing, 
ranging from the threat of a bread card to 
the forecast of a new cabinet to include 
M. Poincaré and M. Leon Blum, that is, the 
leader of the right and of the left, and thus 
to be a national as contrasted with a political 
cabinet, but what is significant is that the 
franc has fallen again and solution is not 
discoverable. 

The collapse of the Riffian rebellion and 
the surrender of Abd-el-Krim ends a costly 
and irritating colonial war, the result of 
which was of course always inevitable and 
the circumstances of which recalled vividly 
the fight made in Algeria by Abd-el-Kader, 
nearly a century ago. The result restores 
French prestige in Africa, frees French 
hands of a very annoying difficulty and 
removes the single obstacle to the further 
exploitation and development of Morocco 
which promises to be one of the great co- 
lonial achievements of the century. The 
Syrian campaign also seems to be taking 
a favorable turn, although a call for much 
larger effectives is heard. For French 
adventure in Syria there is little real justi- 
fication and there can never be any such 
profit as North Africa has had and will 
certainly continue to have. 


IV. Luther Goes 


_ Germany, too, has passed through a cab- 
Inet crisis and the upshot has been the de- 
parture of Dr. Luther and the coming 
again of Marx, who was Chancellor several 
yearsago. Luther was never a great figure, 
hor was he the real head of his cabinet; 
Stresemann was that, and he will remain 
the dominating figure in the Marx Cabinet, 
Which is no more than a makeshift. As 
it stands to-day, Germany, like France, 


can have no real cabinet, for there is no 
political foundation. 

The Luther-Stresemann Cabinet lived 
precariously by getting its support for 
a conciliatory foreign policy expressed at 
Locarno from the Socialists as well as the 
moderate parties, that is, the Democrats, 
People’s and Catholic Centers, while on 
domestic and economic issues it turned to 
Nationalists for aid. Marx will have to 








do the same; he has in his cabinet represent- 
atives of the People’s, Democratic and 
Center parties, as well as the Bavarian 
People’s, but these groups have rather less 
than 200 members in a house of 500 and 
without the benevolent attitude of the 
Socialists, who count 130, could not last. 

Luther fell on the issue of the flag. The 
Nationalists have clamored for the restora- 
tion of the old imperial colors, changed 
after the revolution. Luther so far yielded 
as to direct that the old and the new should 
be flown from embassy buildings, the old 
having a technical standing since it was 
retained as the commercial flag. This 
obvious effort to compromise proved the 
last straw for the Socialists and Democrats, 
who saw the Luther Cabinet steadily 
turning to the monarchist side, and these 
parties upset it. 

But, in reality, the upset was only inci- 
dental, just as the Marx Cabinet is tem- 
porary. Germany was to havea referendum 
on June 20 to determine what should be 
done in the matter of the seized property 
of the exiled rulers. The republican ele- 
ments demand that it shall simply be ex- 
propriated. The conservatives, all those 
with monarchist sympathies or leanings, 
demand that huge sums shall be paid to 
the old rulers. The vote on this burning 
question may fairly well indicate the present 
temper of Germany, and political arrange- 
ments will be made thereafter to conform 
to the decision. 

The fall of Luther coincided with the 
discovery of a monarchist plot which was 
magnified to huge proportions in the party 
press, yet it is fair to say that on the whole 
the republican cause in Germany seems to 
be gaining rather than losing ground and 
that there is no real basis for believing any 
great change is likely. Hindenburg him- 
self, while he was chosen by the Nationalists, 
has steered a very even course, although in 
recent days his declaration in favor of 
payments to the former sovereigns for 
seized property excited a great deal of 
criticism and bitterness. 

The last act of the Luther Cabinet was 
to carry through a ,treaty with Soviet 
Russia which has supplied the most inter- 
esting discussion of international relations 
in Europe in recent months. True, the 
new treaty does not in the published text 
indicate any break with the spirit or the 
engagements made at Locarno. It is not 
a military alliance and it is apparently no 
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more than a compact of friendly and inti- 
mate relations. 

Yet it does put Germany in the interest- 
ing situation of standing between the West 
as represented in the League of Nations 
and Russia, which is outside. It does give 
Germany a chance to bargain both with 
Russia and with the League powers, since 
she has two strings to her bow. It is, too, 
a patent sop to the Nationalists who have 
always opposed Locarno and insisted that 
the true line of German policy was to 
follow eastern, not western orientation. 

Germany by the treaty engages not to 
join in unprovoked attacks upon Russia; 
in reality, she indicates a purpose to defend 
Russia in the League, when she has been 
admitted, if that time comes, which seems 
a little doubtful at the moment, in view of 
continuing opposition of Spain and Brazil 
at Geneva. The new treaty is strongly 
reminiscent of the Rapallo agreement which 
wrecked Lloyd George’s Genoa conference 
four years ago,:but it is significant of the 
growing calm in Europe that, while French 
and even British criticism of the new agree- 
ment has not been lacking, there has been 
no explosion of indignation either in Paris 
or London. 

The Soviet Treaty is clearly a step in the 
German march toward full freedom in in- 
ternational affairs. It gives Berlin, as 
I have said, an advantageous position for 
bargaining, but it constitutes a diplomatic 
and not a military weapon and its impor- 
tance is rather for a future still perhaps 
relatively distant than for the present. 
One must think of it, of course, in connec- 
tion with the Polish affair, which I shall 
discuss in a moment, and for the Poles and 
their new allies the Rumanians it has un- 
happy implications. 

Take as a sign that a great political ele- 
ment in Germany favors the eventual 
combination of Russian and German inter- 
ests, advocates some form of alliance, the 
treaty is of utmost importance as one of 
the facts in the still unsettled situation in 
eastern and southeastern Europe. If and 
when Germany enters the League of 
Nations, it will certainly influence her course 
and add to her importance. But at the 
moment it is rather a bid for prestige and 
position than the promise or the warning 
of undesirable disturbances now. 

The real basis of German foreign policy 
now is the necessity to bring about the 
evacuation of the Rhineland and the Saar 
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Basin as soon as possible, and that can only 
be achieved through adjustments with 
France, for under the Treaty of Versailles 
French troops can remain on German soil 
until 1935. 

[ should add, too, that the recent weeks 
have seen still further signs of the improve- 
ment of French and German relations and 
the approach of some form of combination 
afiecting the vital industries of iron and 
steel. Just as Italy, France and Belgium 
tend to draw together for the solution of 
currency questions which for all are closely 
joined and immensely important, so for 
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France, Belgium, Luxemburg and Germany 
the combination of the coal and iron of the 
whole region which extends from Lens, 
through Charleroi to Essen, is to supply the 
basis for an almost inescapable economic 
combination which in the long run must 
have important political consequences. 

Germany, after her Russian agreement 
has been made, may try to repeat the fa- 
mous réle of Bismarck as the honest broker 
between Russia and France and Great 
Britain, but her goal is profit derived from 
both and certainly her objective is not war 
against either. 


V. Pilsudski’s Coup 


It remains to mention Pilsudski’s sudden 
and amazing coup, which has made him 
master of Poland and has within a brief 
time undone so much of the truly remark- 
able progress which this unlucky country 
has made since its still recent liberation. 
Pilsudski’s success was the inevitable conse- 
quence of the cruel burden which the past 
two years have placed upon the nascent 
structure of Polish national life. 

When Poland was re-created in 1918, 
after the more than a century and a quarter 
of slavery, three fragments had to be joined 
and these three fragments were utterly 
dissimilar since they had formed integral 
parts of three totally dissimilar monarchies 
for all the time since the partition, save 
during the brief Napoleonic interlude. 
Not only were the people trained to three 
different conceptions of government, but 
the territories themselves had even more 
than the people become fused with Russia, 
Austria and Germany. 

Not alone political unity, but economic 
solidarity, had to be realized. The task 
was gigantic, and even if Poland had been 
able to enjoy perfect peace and complete 
economic prosperity success would not 
have been easy. But’ hardly had the 
foundations been laid when there came the 
great Bolshevist War, the new invasion 
and the final victory only under the walls of 
Warsaw itself. Thus new ruins were added 
to those which the World War left behind 
it and the task was complicated. 

In the last five years, however, great 
progress has been made. Unfortunately, 
however, political dangers and invasions 
Were no sooner over than Poland had to 
lace the double calamity of two crop fail- 


ures. For an agricultural state lacking in 
capital this affliction was enormous. Add 
to this the fact that a tariff war with Ger- 
many closed the German market to the 
Silesian coal mines, and the Polish situation 
may be appreciated. 

Two years ago the competent Grabski 
Cabinet undertook the stabilization of the 
currency along with the balancing of the 
budget and for many months the zloty was 
maintained at a fixed value. But as al- 
ways stabilization brings immediate if 
temporary hardships and distress and this 
coincided with the crop failures and the 
German tariff war. Nor was the govern- 
ment and its successor more fortunate in 
obtaining success abroad, since at Geneva 
Poland failed to obtain a permanent seat 
in the Council of the League, while Ger- 
many put through her Soviet treaty, to 
which I just referred. 

Meantime Pilsudski was always in the 
background. He was and is a romantic 
figure, recalling Garibaldi, but with more of 
the weakness than the strength of the 
Italian hero. Unluckily for himself, too, 
there was no Cavour to plan and no King 
to act in the case of Pilsudski. During the 
World War and after Germany had taken 
the first reluctant steps toward the libera- 
tion of a portion at least of Poland, Pil- 
sudski played a dramatic part. Of his 
patriotism there could be no question and 
of his activity there was general evidence. 
Therefore it was but natural that he should 
be the first President of the country. 

But Pilsudski is neither a great adminis- 
trator nor a great soldier. He did badly as 
President. and under his leadership the 
Polish Army was severely beaten in the 
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far-swinging adventure to Kiev, for which 
he was responsible. It. was Sikorski and 
Haller and not Pilsudski who, under the im- 
mediate direction of Weygand, saved War- 
saw and Poland, and presently Pilsudski 
retired to private life to watch the progress 
of events from his home near Warsaw. 

Vain, disappointed and growingly hostile, 
he has watched the efforts of his successors 
to create out of the Polish fragments a 
modern state by solving problems which 
- he could not understand and by dealing with 
economic forces which were to him unin- 
telligible. That he has been treated wisely 
or tactfully is certainly to be questioned, 
that he has had real as well as fancied 
grievances must be conceded. 

But the situation was made for his hand 
by things which were beyond human con- 
trol or administrative skill. The result is 
that at the moment when Poland needed a 
Bismarck or a Cavour, she has got a rather 
poor imitation of Garibaldi, in fact, a 
sixteenth-century ‘‘man on horseback,’ to 
deal with the highly involved economic and 
political problems of the twentieth century. 
All that is best, soundest, most experienced 
in Poland, whetier in the army or in busi- 
ness—these regions which are most advanced 
economically, that is, the Austrian and 
German—have shown themselves clearly 
hostile to Pilsudski. 

For Poland he can do nothing except 
evil, because his very presence and known 
caliber drive away precisely the financial 
aid which Poland must have and accentu- 
ate the economic disarray which explains 
the Polish condition. Poland needed peace 
abroad and order at home, a period in which 
to unite and organize. She is now con- 
demned to domestic anarchy which must 
again tempt her neighbors, above all, tempt 
Germany, with her eyes fixed upon the 
Polish Corridor and Upper Silesia. 

Unable to deal with economic and finan- 
cial problems which he cannot even under- 
stand, Pilsudski for his part will obviously 
be tempted to risk a new foreign adventure 
like the invasion of the Ukraine which led 
to the counter-invasion of the Bolshevists. 
Moreover, for France, the one stanch and 
valuable ally of the Poles, the new anarchy 


must prove a grave impairment in value to 
the Polish alliance. Indeed, it seems not at 


all unlikely that the alliance itself will lose | 


its importance and France may in the end 


find a basis for adjustment with Germany | — 


which eliminates the Polish factor, become 
now the single real cause of trouble between 
the two ancient foes. 

In all the tragic history of Poland there is 
no page, in my judgment, sadder than this 
last. As long as Pilsudski remains master of 
Poland, only the enemies of that gallant 
people can rejoice and all real progress, 
political and economic, will be postponed. 
Having declined to become President him- 
self and acting through the puppet Presi- 
dent whom he has put in office, Pilsudski 
remains the architect of his nation’s ruin. 

Meantime the abler men, soldiers like 


Sikorski and Haller, the public men of © 


competence, can do no more than wait un- 
til the opportunity comes to rid their 
country of Pilsudski, who combines _ in 
himself the virtues of a patriot and an 
honest man with all the conceivable weak- 
nesses of an ignorant and obstinate egoist. 
In Mussolini Italy has a dictator who, how- 
ever one may dislike his methods and differ 
with his conceptions, convinces even the 
critics of his capacity to rule, but poor 
Pilsudski has none of the qualifications of 
a dictator and is isolated from precisely the 
men and influences in Poland which are 
essential to the country’s salvation. The 
business men, the bankers, the industrial- 
ists, all are against him. He has come 
with the support of the radicals and land- 
hungry peasants. He is himself neither a 
Socialist nor a capitalist. He is not a man 
of any program or political training. He isa 
man on horseback, who can ride a horse 
but cannot guide the revolution he has been 
able to unloose. 

Moreover, one must perceive that the 
coming of Pilsudski creates a condition of 
unrest and uncertainty in the east of Europe 
which both the German and the Russian 
will be eager to continue and anxious to 
exploit. Thus for Europe as well as for 
Poland the Pilsudski coup is an unmixed 
evil, which, if it endures long, may have very 
far-reaching consequences. 











AFTER THE GENERAL STRIKE 


BY W. MILNE-BAILEY 


(Chief of Research Department of the British Trades Union Congress) 


HE general strike has long been a 
bogey to middle-class people in many 
countries. Before the war it was preached 
in Europe by the French syndicalists and 
their followers, as a means of bringing 
about the social revolution. It is true that 
the syndicalist leaders merely used it as a 
slogan, for it is safe to say they were under 
no illusions as to the possibility of achieving 
the overthrow of capitalism by this means. 
Nevertheless, in Labor propaganda the 
general strike always had a revolutionary 
connotation. In some respects this was 
justified. It was, curiously enough, more 
of a nightmare to the ‘“‘bourgeois”’ sections 
of society than was the prospect of an 
actual armed conflict between the classes. 
The thought of an entire working class 
suddenly ceasing to work conjured up the 
vision of a nation slowly becoming paralyzed 
and starved into surrender without violence, 
but without any means of averting disaster. 
How did it come about, then, that the 
trade-union movement of Britain, thought 
all over the world to be essentially sane and 
conservative, was willing to employ this 
method of obtaining one isolated industrial 
aim? How was it that the general strike 
was deliberately put into operation, not in 
one of the fiery Latin countries, nor in a 
younger industrial country just building 
up its Labor movcment, but in old-estab- 
lished and sober Britain, where not one 
worker in a thousand has read Karl Marx, 
and not one in fifty thousand has even 
heard of Sorel? 

The answer to these questions is to be 
found, not in the theorizings of Labor intel- 
lectuals, nor in the propaganda of wild- 
eyed agitators, but simply in the economic 
circumstances of the past five or six years. 

First, however, it should be said that this 
general strike was not really general, nor 
had it the slightest revolutionary aim. 
There was never any question of the whole 
working class downing tools. As it hap- 
pened, not more than two and a half 


million workers ceased work, and of these 
a million were miners who were locked out 
in any case. Even if the full plans had 
been carried out, as they would have been 
if the strike had lasted a little longer, 
there would still have been at work some 
millions of people engaged in food, health, 
and one or two other essential services. 

It was, of course, on a sufficiently large 
scale to make the Government do its utmost 
to throw a scare into the community as a 
whole by labelling the Trades Union Con- 
gress leaders revolutionary. The attempt 
failed, of course, as the General Council 
of the Trades Union Congress made it 
quite clear from the outset that there was 
no revolutionary aim whatever, and that 
it was purely an industrial dispute to obtain 
justice for the miners. 

Seen in this way, it will be obvious that 
the general strike was viewed by British 
trade unionists not as the embodiment of a 
theory, but as an extension of an ordinary 
trade dispute. Sympathy strikes have been 
far from unknown in Britain and most 
other industrial countries, and this was 
merely a sympathy strike on a bigger 
scale. It is very important to keep this 
point in mind, otherwise the true signifi- 
cance of both the calling on and the calling 
off of the strike will be lost. That this 
view is historically correct will be clear to 
students of recent industrial conditions. 


Black Friday, 1921 


In 1921 the coal industry passed through 
a crisis similar to that of 1925-’26, the 
sudden cessation of Government control 
being followed by a demand from the coal- 
owners for enormous reductions in wages. 
At that time the so-called Triple Alliance 
was in existence—a loose confederation of 
the miners, railway, and transport unions 
for the purpose of mutual assistance and 
defense. This great organization had never 
really been used in anything like militant 
action, and there was universal expectation 
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that the coal crisis of 1921 would see its 
first employment. For a variety of reasons 
which need not now be explored, the railway 
and transport unions decided at the last 
moment not to go into the sympathetic 
strike, the date of which had already been 
announced. The miners went on alone and 
had a disastrous three months’ stoppage. 
There was considerable feeling against 
those who had “called off” at the eleventh 
hour, the day of the defection having been 
known ever since, in the annals of British 
labor, as “Black Friday.” 

The importance of this in the present 
crisis has been that both leaders and rank- 
and-file have been extraordinarily anxious 
to avoid any appearance of another Black 
Friday, to avoid seeming to “let down” 
the miners or to do anything else that 
might be construed as faint-hearted. 


How a General Strike Was Possible 


The effect of such considerations on the 
mind of the movement has been very great 
and must account for a part, perhaps a 
large part, of the determination with which 
all classes of labor decided to support the 
miners even to the extent of joining in a 
general strike. 

A further important factor has been the 
genuine fear, whether well- or ill-founded, 
that the attack on the miners’ standard of 
life was merely the prelude to a general 
massed attack by Capital on the standards 
of the entire working-class. The feeling 
that it ‘““‘may be our turn next, if the 
miners go down” has been widespread. 

Memories of the past and fears for the 
future would have been sufficient to make 
the workers in most trades throw in their 
lot with the miners, but in the industries 
most nearly affected there were present 
troubles also. The engineering workers 
were within an ace of breaking off negotia- 
tions with their employers, over a wage 
claim, when the mining crisis finally became 
acute. The railwaymen were still feeling 
resentful over a highly unpopular award 
given at the end of 1925, by which reduc- 
tions of wages were enforced for new 
entrants into the industry. Building workers 
were engaged in an important dispute over 
a new wage agreement. The iron and 
steel trades had been going from bad to 
worse in the direction of unemployment and 
low wages. Thus, there was a widespread 
feeling of discontent and incipient revolt 
quite apart from the coal trouble. 


These causes, taken together, amply ex- 
plain how it was that a strike on a large 
scale was possible. But for the real begin- 
nings we must go back to 1925, when, on 
the expiration of the old agreement, the 
miners were faced with the prospect of a 
large wage reduction or an increase in 
hours. Mindful of the previous experience 
and realizing that to fight alone would, in 
the circumstances, be futile in the extreme, 
the miners requested the assistance of the 
General Council of the Trades Union Con- 
gress. The Council, having recently been 
empowered to give help when so.requested, 
readily agreed, and a committee was 
appointed to deal with the situation. 


Plans for a Transport Stoppage 


All that was then in prospect, last year, 
was a coal stoppage. It is important to 
remember this fact. On investigating the 
position, the committee—besides giving all 
possible help in the negotiations that were 
proceeding, a function it continued through- 
out—discussed the best means of waging 
the struggle should a conflict arise. It was 
at once seen that a coal stoppage was 
useless unless at the same time the Council 
could prevent the movement of coal, for 
enormous stocks had been piled up. This 
at once brought in the transport unions, 
especially railways and docks. 

The 1921 disaster had seen the end of the 
Triple Alliance, but the transport unions 
felt, perhaps, that they were in some 
danger of being dragged into the same 
kind of position they occupied in that year. 
They were a little nervous about the 
probability that they would always be 
thrown into the battle before anyone else, 
simply because of the “key” position of 
the industry, and they rather wanted to 
know what other industries would be pre- 
pared to do in the way of financial assis- 
tance, etc. Nevertheless, they formed a 
joint committee and drew up a plan which 
worked out the technical details of a tie-up 
in the transport of coal. 


The Crisis Comes 


At the last minute the Government came 
to the rescue with a nine months’ subsidy, 
which put off the crisis until May 1, 10926. 

During these nine months the Coal Com- 
mission reported, and while it did not con- 
cede the full claims of the miners it con- 
ceded even less of the claims of the coal- 
owners. It was frankly a compromise re- 
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port, but while it asked the miners to make 
a temporary sacrifice in wages, it recom- 
mended large and important changes in the 
organization of the industry, which, in 
the view of most experts, when completed 
would result in higher wages than ever. 

It was clear to all that the only alter- 
native to a temporary wage reduction, for 
some grades of miners at least, was a large 
and extended Government subsidy. While 
anxious enough to secure this, so solving 
the problem satisfactorily from the workers’ 
point of view, most trade-union leaders 
recognized that it was a most unlikely 
solution to obtain from Premier Baldwin’s 
thoroughly reactionary Government. 

Nevertheless, the General Council of the 
Trades Union Congress reaffirmed its full 
support of the miners in their claim for no 
wage reduction whatever. It could, of 
course, do no less. But it can hardly be 
doubted that most of the leaders thought 
the miners would be willing, when they 
settled down to negotiations, to bargain 
this for that, and that for this—to negotiate, 
in short, as unions always do when they 
finally face up to a concrete settlement. 


The General Council Takes Charge 


Negotiations between the miners and 
coal-owners quickly came to an end. The 
gap between them was far too big and the 
coal-owners soon showed that they were not 
merely incompetent technically but hope- 
less constructively. They had no ideas at 
all save ‘Longer hours and lower wages.” 
The wages they offered were so absurd that 
immediately the whole press, almost with- 
out exception, declared strongly in sym- 
pathy with the miners, as did public men 
of all parties and professions. 

The miners then handed over their entire 
case to the Trades Union Congress, a step 
unprecedented in the history of British 
trade-unionism. The Council thereupon 
carried on negotiations with the Govern- 
ment, for Mr. Baldwin realized as well as 
anyone that the coal-owners would have 
to be coerced into any compromise, and he 
was prepared to coerce them if a settlement 
could thereby be secured. 

Meanwhile, the possibility of a final 
breakdown had to be borne in mind, and 
a special Conference of Trade Union Ex- 
ecutives was called to decide upon a course 
of action in such a case. This was one of 
the most memorable conferences ever held 
by the British Labor movement. 
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A Memorable May Day 


It was held on May 1, and was attended 
by practically all the executive councils of 
unions affiliated with the Trades Union 
Congress. In determination and enthu- 
siasm it far exceeded a similar one held 
at the time of the previous crisis in July, 
1925. Not wild-eyed delegates from the 
factories and shops, but sober trade-union 
officials, with years of responsible adminis- 
tration behind them, voted solidly to place 
all their power, resources, and freedom of 
action into the hands of the General Coun- 
cil. It was an amazing demonstration of 
solidarity and confidence. Placed in pos- 
session of the Council’s plan for almost a 
complete stoppage in all industries, except 
food and health services, the conference 
thunderously gave its approval. 

It will easily be seen how the extension 
of strike action, as compared with the 
previous year’s plan, came to be decided. 
First, a coal stoppage; then in order to 
help this, a stoppage of the transport of 
coal, or in other words a transport stoppage; 
thirdly, fairness demands that all the 
burden shall not be thrown upon the 
transport unions, and since immediate 
action by certain other unions is the best 
form of help, let those stop from the outset. 

The press has always been a sore point 
with the Labor movement, because of its 
one-sided reports; very well, let us show 
them there is a limit to our patience. Iron 
and steel production is closely bound up 
with the coal-owners’ interests, financially 
and in every way; so let us stop iron and 
steel. Housing has been a scandal for 
years past; so let us stop “luxury byilding.”’ 
On the other hand, house building is a 
necessity to our own people, and so are 
food and health services; so these may 
continue. 

This was the way the problem was ap- 
proached by most people. Power supply 
was a knotty problem throughout, and in 
some cases a compromise was reached 
whereby there was a shut-down during the 
day, when power is used, and not during 
the night when lighting is needed and com- 
paratively little power used. 

The decision to shut down the press was 
perhaps the most doubtful feature of all, 
since control could have been kept without 
complete suppression, and in any case it 
was, at the beginning at least, a useful ally. 
The moral effect vroduced, however, was 
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tremendous and perhaps justified the step. 
No one had ever believed it possible. But 
we are anticipating events. 


The Strike Comes 


Negotiations were proceeding fairly 
smoothly up to Sunday, May 2. The 
Trades Union Congress committee and a 
committee of the Government were trying 
to find a “formula” that would be accept- 
able to all parties. The Government was 
anxious to get an assurance that in negotiat- 
ing a new coal agreement the possibility of 
a temporary wage reduction would not be 
ruled out. The Trades Union Congress 
was anxious to get a satisfactory settle- 
ment in regard to reorganization of the 
industry before any mention was made of 
wage reductions. The miners, however, 
were, as far as could be seen, averse from 
conceding the possibility of temporary wage 
reductions in any circumstances. 

As a matter of business the unions had 
to be notified of the steps to be taken from 
midnight, May 3. This notification was 
sent while negotiations were proceeding and 
while there was still a good prospect of 
success. There was nothing provocative 
about such an action, and in fact the 
Government itself had been making prepa- 
rations on a much bigger scale. 

Yet, on the night of Sunday, May 2, 
while the General Council and the miners’ 
leaders were trying to find a suitable form 
of words that would lead to a settlement, 
the Government suddenly broke off negotia- 
tions on the ground that the strike notices 
had been issued and that printers had 
refused to set up a provocative article in 
the Daily Mail. This last incident was not 
even known by the labor negotiators and 
was of course quite unauthorized. 

Actually: the excuse given for a wanton 
wrecking of hopeful peace talks was too 
flimsy for anyone to believe. The true 
reason was that Mr. Baldwin, who 
was sincerely anxious for a settlement, was 
overruled by Churchill, Amery, Joynson- 
Hicks, and other members of his Cabinet. 

Rival Boards of Strategy 

The Government had prepared for a 
large-scale strike. For years, ever since 
the great railway strike of 1919, in fact, 
they had perfected their organization for 
distributing supplies, keeping order, and so 
on. They had passed the Emergency 
Powers Act in 1920, giving them very wide 


and drastic powers to do everything to 
secure the ‘“‘safety of the realm.” 

A skeleton organization was in existence 
for distributing food and fuel supplies, for 
running power stations, and for enrolling 
volunteers for the railways, etc. Curiously 
enough, they omitted one obvious little 
detail of administration, namely to provide 
transport, or alternative accommodation, 
for their own staffs in the Government 
departments! 

The General Council, on the other hand, 
had no elaborate organization; so one had 
to be improvised. It certainly worked as 
well as most “war-time” organizations, 
though naturally certain defects appeared 
which had to be rectified on the spot. 

A committee was almost immediately 
set up by the General Council to direct the 
actual strike operations, as the Council 
itself was too large a body for such a 
function. Under Ernest Bevin, the able 
transport workers’ leader, and A. A.. Pur- 
cell, M.P., this small committee rapidly 
went to work sorting out all the difficulties 
that inevitably arise when a general strike 
is not really general but only partial, dif- 
ficulties of demarcation and the like. Sub- 
ject to the decision of the full Council on 
matters of principle, this body remained in 
control throughout the strike. 

Meanwhile small subcommittees directed 
publicity, intelligence, and transport. 


Publicity 


As the Press was closed down, and the 
Government took control of the British 
Broadcasting Company, thus making radio 
publicity subject to Government censor- 
ship, publicity was concentrated in the 
issue of the British Worker, a daily strike 
newspaper published from the Daily Herald 
offices by the General Council. The 
Government took over the plant of the 
Tory Morning Post and succeeded in getting 
out the British Gazette, daily, a four-page 
newspaper edited by Winston Churchill. 
The British Worker received very favorable 
notice in unexpected quarters, and the 
Gazette was, equally unexpectedly, widely 
criticized for its one-sided news. 

The Worker certainly made a great hit 
and was of enormous service to the strike 
movement. Most of its news naturally 
concerned the strike, and a daily message 
from the General Council kept clearly 
before the whole nation the real issues of 
the conflict. It never failed to explode the 








myth that the Constitution was threatened, 
and to counsel perfect order and quietness 
in the conduct of the dispute. Despite the 
difficulties of distribution, we were finally 
selling a million copies. 

A fair amount of publicity, though of 
course no propaganda, managed to get out 
over the radio. Official news from the 
union headquarters was usually broadcast 
quite willingly. The great mistake made 
by the Government censor was the refusal 
to send out an appeal by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, in which he suggested a basis 
on which the strike might be called off. 
This message was favorably received by 
the majority of people when it was later 
allowed to get through, and the Govern- 
ment’s action created a bad impression. 


Trans port 


The difficulties of distributing such news- 
papers as could be produced have been 
mentioned. They were part of the entire 
problem of communications and transport, 
which from the union’s point of view was 
the most serious difficulty encountered. It 
was highly important that headquarters 
should keep in touch with the localities, 
in order both to learn how matters were 
going all over the country and to dissemi- 
nate information and instructions to them. 

To improvise a transport organization is 
no easy matter, but it was soon accom- 
plished. A small army of automobiles 
and motor-cycles was placed at the dis- 
posal of the General Council, many drivers 
volunteered for service, and routes were 
soon mapped out covering the entire 
country. Each day despatch riders went 
out, on motor-cycles for short distance 
runs, in cars for the longer routes, and 
were in touch with the most distant areas, 
conveying information and returning with 
reports on local conditions. 


Solidarity of Labor 


The strike was timed to begin from 
Monday midnight, May 3. All workers in 
the trades affected—namely, railways, docks, 
other transport (excepting food), printing, 
Iron and steel, chemicals, and building 
(except housing)—were to finish the night 
shift, if any, but no worker was to start 
the day shift on May 4. Railwaymen were 
to work their trains back to their home 
Station and then stop. 

This arrangement worked quite smoothly. 
On Tuesday all the workers affected were 
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“out,” solidly and unhesitatingly. Noth- 
ing like the unanimity of the response has 
ever been known, even in past strikes when 
the men were out for some quite personal 
gain. The Government was astonished at 
the solidarity shown. Even the printers, 
who enjoy comparatively high wages and 
who have for the most part not known in- 
dustrial disputes for many years, came out 
solidly. Iron and steel workers, who have 
had no strikes for thirty or forty years, 
were equally unanimous. ‘Trade-unionist 
and non-unionist—it made no difference, all 
came out quietly, without hesitation. 


A Peaceful Strike 


As day’ succeeded day many people in 
authority became more and more nervous, 
expecting violence to break out. It did not 
happen. Nothing could exceed the amaze- 
ment of certain representatives of the foreign 
press, who were in England, after experience 
of many strikes abroad, general and other- 
wise. They declined to believe that serious 
bloodshed, or at least wholesale rioting, 
would not soon result. It was always a 
possibility, of course, but the General 
Council took a firm line from the outset in 
insisting on absolute discipline. 

And the strikers responded in the most 
marvelous way. Provoked by the Govern- 
ment’s wanton display of troops, with 
armored cars and guns, to escort vehicles 
of food loaded by other troops, the 
dockers and factory workers stood grimly 
by and offered no violence. Nor was their 
behavior different when there were no 
guns but only a few police. The few inci- 
dents that occurred were the work of young 
irresponsible hooligans rather than strikers. 
From start to finish there was not a shot 
fired or a life lost as a result of violence. 


How Long Should the Strike Last? 


Once the strike started it was a race to 
see which could be accomplished first—the 
demonstration of the power of organized 
labor, or the smooth and efficient working of 
the Government’s organization for keeping 
essential services running. The workers’ 
object was to secure justice for the miners, 
a miilion of whom had been “locked out” 
since April 30. The Government’s object 
was to secure the unconditional surrender 
of the Trades Union Congress. How long 
could each side hold out? 

The Government calculated that it could 
keep the population fed and warmed and 
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lighted for from four to eight weeks, for 
certain. Practically everyone on the unions’ 
side had long since made up their minds 
that two weeks marked the limit for a 
successful general strike. “If it isn’t won 
in ten days or a fortnight,” was the general 
view, “it can’t be won at all and had better 
be called off.” 

Was the Government’s view justified? 
As the days passed it seemed that it was. 
The organization appeared to be working 
more efficiently each day; the people were 
being fed and were kept tolerably comfort- 
able and contented; and, though difficulties 
arose, there was on the whole a strong 
probability that the country could manage 
successfully for a longer period than the 
Trades Union Congress could afford to 
contemplate. The industrialists were being 
hit severely, of course, but victory along 
that line would be too slow a business. 


The End 


Thus it was felt that by about Tuesday 
or Wednesday of the second week the strike 
had reached its peak. The railways, docks, 
road transport, iron and steel works, print- 
ing presses, chemical works, “luxury” 
building—all had been silent, idle, still as 
death for more than a week. No subways, 
buses, or trolley cars in London, and at 
every port ships laid up unable to unload. 
In every industrial center factories began 
to shut down, even where their workers were 
not on strike, because of the congestion of 
goods and lack of materials. In the mining 
areas not a ton of coal was lifted or cut. 

Yet, victory as this was for the power of 
labor, the Trades Union Congress knew by 
then that it could not hold out long enough 
to get the results sought. Moreover, con- 
versations that had been going on behind 
the scenes seemed to offer a satisfactory 
way out. Sir Herbert Samuel, the chairman 
of the Coal Commission, after long and pa- 
tient negotiations, had put forward proposals 
which it was thought would be acceptable 
to all parties. He showed that as far as he 
was concerned there had never been any 
idea of wage reductions being a first con- 
sideration, before guarantees for the reor- 
ganization of the industry had been given. 
This was the chief point on which the 
General Council had been unable to get 
satisfaction earlier. 

It was soon clear that in Sir Herbert 
Samuel’s: memorandum lay a possible basis 
for a settlement, for machinery was sug- 


gested by which all the necessary guarantees 
would be given before a wage reduction was 
even considered. The General Council was 
given to understand that the Premier 
would accept this basis. 

While not completely satisfactory, in 
that no formal undertaking was given, the 
arrangement seemed to justify a review of 
the position and the General Council, con- 
scious by this time that it could not in any 
case prolong the stoppage by more than a 
few days at most, without risking the 
solidarity hitherto displayed, decided to 
order a return to work. 

It had been decided that the engineering 
and shipbuilding trades should come out on 
strike on the morning of Wednesday, May 
12, and many of these workers actually did 
so, but by one o’clock the notice went out 
calling off the general strike. 

Though in form a surrender, this calling- 
off was, of course, not so unconditional after 
all; but the Government’s face had to be 
saved. Premier Baldwin’s proposals, put 
out immediately after, adopted most of the 
points in the Samuel memorandum, and 
guaranteed to the miners a thorough reor- 
ganization of the industry on the lines of 
the Coal Commission’s report. 


Result to Miners 


The miners naturally did not like the 
settlement, since their delegate conference 
had refused to agree to consider wage re- 
ductions in any circumstances; but trade- 
union leaders generally, and probably the 
miners’ leaders themselves, understand the 
wisdom of “throwing away a sprat to catch 
a whale.” They wanted to be certain that 
the whale was not going to lose its way. 

The miners remained locked out, of 
course, since their settlement was still to 
be negotiated. By adopting the proposals 
they will gain a guarantee that the Coal 
Commission’s recommendations for reor- 
ganization of the industry will be adopted 
including the elimination of the poorer 
mines, the curtailment of recruiting, the 
maintenance of displace labor, amalgama- 
tion of separate concerns where economi- 
cally advisable, and so on. They will have 
Government assistance of three million 
pounds to help tide over the interim period, 
a guaranteed minimum wage, and every 
prospect of better wages than ever when the 
reforms are completed. 

It is far, very far, from being the Labor 
solution to the problem; but it is at least 
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infinitely better than anything the coal 
owners proposed. 


Results to Trade-Union M ovement 


It is not easy to gauge the effects of the 
strike on the trade-union movement gene- 
rally. The impressive solidarity displayed 
must have been a very stimulating factor, 
but on the other hand there is a widespread 
feeling that the results are not commensu- 
rate with the gigantic efforts and the huge 
financial losses. The National Union of 
Railwaymen alone spent a million pounds 
sterling, and the loss in wages to all rail- 
road workers must have aggregated about 
four million pounds. The railway companies 
lost over five millions sterling. 

While the strike did not last long enough 
to drain union funds completely, yet it is 
probable that sufficient was expended to 
make it difficult or even impossible for 
most of the organizations concerned to 
undertake any forward movement of their 
own for a long time to come. 

As soon as the strike was declared at an 
end there was a general attempt by em- 
ployers to force new conditions of working 
as a preliminary to starting work again. 
Collective agreements were in the melting 
pot. The result was that on the first day 
after the strike ended there was as complete 
a stoppage as ever, the men refusing to 
return until the old conditions were restored. 

The three railway unions declared an 
official strike of their own, and the industrial 
world seemed to be in a worse state than 
ever. The unions’ determined attitude 
brought a declaration from Mr. Baldwin 
that there should be no victimization and 
the various employers quickly climbed 
down, with the result that by May 17 all 
work was running normally and no one 
had suffered the slightest degradation of 
conditions. The railwaymen had to do 
a verbal penance in return for which they 
were saved from the exaction of monetary 
penalties to which they were legally liable 


for ceasing work without proper notice.. 


Another General Strike Unlikely 


On the whole, it seems unlikely that the 
weapon of the General Strike will be re- 
peated, at any rate for many years to come. 
Not that the present attempt was a flat 
failure, as the capitalist press would have its 
readers believe; but there is a general 
Opinion that the results are not worth it, 
that these results can be obtained more 


easily and more surely. It is a good thing 
that it happened this time, if only to let the 
Government and the employers see that, 
when it chooses, Labor can be solid and 
can stop the wheels of industry. But it 
need not be repeated too often. 

Of one thing trade-union leaders are 
confident: a general strike against a threat- 
ened war would be easily organized and 
successfully carried out. If this is so, there 
is hope that a great stoppage of this kind 
may be able to bring unmixed good and meet 
with universal approval and support. 

A final note on the personalities of the 
strike movement: Apart from the men 
already mentioned, Mr. A. Pugh (iron and 
steel workers) and Mr. W. M. Citrine, 
chairman and acting secretary, respectively, 
of the Trades Union Congress, have borne 
the chief burden of the organization and 
administration of the whole affair. Mr. 
J. H. Thomas, M.P. (railwaymen), took 
considerable part in the negotiations, while 
Ramsay MacDonald and Arthur Hender- 
son were brought in only as spectators of the 
drama that was being unrolled by the 
industrial side of the Labor movement alone. 

It was decided very early in the pro- 
ceedings that in order to keep it a purely 
industrial dispute, the political movement 
should not be an active participant. This 
was wise in view of the subsequent attempt 
made by the Government to prove that the 
dispute had political objects and was 
therefore unconstitutional and illegal. The 
legality of the general strike has not really 
been decided, despite a doubtful ruling 
given in the courts during its course; but 
there is a general expectation that this 
aspect of the question will receive some 
attention in the near future. To the lay 
mind it would appear that the General 
Council of the Trades Union Congress 
safeguarded itself by taking care not to order 
any one to come out on strike; it was ex- 
pressly laid down that workers must only 
act on the instructions of the executives of 
their own unions, and it was thesé execu- 
tives who, in fact, issued the orders to go on 
strike and to return to work. 

Perhaps, after all, Mr. Baldwin will suc- 
ceed in convincing his colleagues that a 
general attack on the legal position of trade- 
unionism would be an unwise and even 
dangerous proceeding.’ 


1 It should be made clear that the views expressed in this 
article are not official in any way, but simply represent the 
personal opinions of the writer. 











HOW A LONDON BOROUGH 
FOUGHT THE STRIKE 


BY B. 8. TOWNROE 


NE aspect of the general strike in 
Great Britain, that has escaped the 
attention of most London correspondents 
of American papers, was the important 
part played by the local government organ- 
izations in insuring that there should be no 
undue profiteering in coal or food. Local 
councils throughout Great Britain also 
had the responsibility of dealing with the 
thousands of volunteers, who offered them- 
selves for service in the maintenance of 
supplies and order throughout the country. 
As is well known, the administration of 
local government in England and Wales 
devolves upon municipal corporations, 
county councils, urban and rural district 
councils. There are some eighteen hun- 
dred of these bodies, which are controlled 
by the Central Government Department, 
the Ministry of Health at Whitehall. In 
this office there is concentrated the super- 
vision of such problems of government as 
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general hygiene, housing and town plan- 
ning, drainage, sanitation, purity of food 
and drugs, prevention of disease, maternity 
and infant welfare work, treatment of 
tuberculosis, vaccination and international 
health questions. In addition the British 
Minister of Health, Mr. Neville Chamber- 
lain, step-brother of Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain, Britain’s Foreign Minister, exercises 
powers over national health insurance, 
poor law and old-age pension services. It 
was obviously the duty of this department 
to organize precautionary measures to 
meet the emergency of the general strike, 
so far as local government was concerned. 


The Warning of 1921 


Five years ago, after the threatened 
general strike in 1921, detailed plans began 
to be made in order that the nation might 
not suddenly be submerged by a successful 
revolution. It will be remembered that 
on April 12, 1921, the Government had to 
call up its reserves, and London began to 
be an armed camp. The plot then failed 
to come off, owing to the fact that the 
executives of the Triple Alliance (miners, 
transport workers, and railwaymen) were 
afraid to risk calling out. men who might 
refuse to come. At that time the object 
was to enforce nationalization of Britain’s 
coal fields by the threat of a general strike. 
Even then it was clear that the object was 
not solely industrial, but political. Mr. 
Robert Williams, for example, one of the 
leaders of the transport workers who took 
a prominent part in the 1926 general strike, 
was presented in 1921 with a Soviet military 
medal by Trotsky for his services to the 
Communist cause. Mr. Frank Hodges 
who last May went over to Ostend and 
tried in vain to persuade workers on the 
Continent to help British workers, pro- 
claimed at the Federation Conference: 
“We are going to create a first class eco- 
nomic crisis, which will reduce the nation 
to chaos.” 
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Ever since that day the British 
Government has had many 
warnings to expect trouble. The 
minority movement, launched 
in Moscow in 1924, was estab- 
lished in Great Britain in 1925, 
and Comrade Tom Mann rever 
made any secret during his time 
as the chairman of this move- 
ment that he aimed at trans- 
forming “the Trades Unions 
from purely pacific organiza- 
tions into mass organizations 
for revolutionary activities.” 
The official program of the 
movement stated: “With the 
inculcation of the unions with 
Communist propaganda and the 














establishment of revolutionary 
nuclei, we shall gradually be 
able to weed out those leaders 
who are enemies of the proleta- 
riat, and then we shall be in a position to 
throw out a final challenge to the force 
of capitalism, and the class war, instead 
of being a slogan, will be a fact.” 


The Government’s Careful Preparation 


In view of these and other indications 
that there would be a determined attempt 
to create a disturbance, revolutionary in 
its ultimate aims, the British Government 
in 1923 deliberately and carefully developed 
their plans. These were studied by mem- 
bers of the Labor Government when they 
were in power in 1924. Although the 
majority of the former Socialist cabinet 
ministers consider themselves to be on the 
right or conservative wing, nevertheless it 
contained members who were avowedly 
Communist in their sympathies. 

Endless examples could be given, that 
have been officially announced and never 
denied, to show how extremely close has 
been the relationship of recent years be- 
tween a little group of men occupying 
prominent positions in the trades-union 
movement in Great Britain and the heads of 
the Soviet Republics in Russia. Conse- 
quently the present British Government, 
after its overwhelming victory at the gen- 
eral election of 1924, proceeded to overhaul 
the plans that had been made previously. 

On the whole, it was difficult to alter the 
main scheme, but certain changes were 
made. In any case, however, it was 
realized that, should a general strike be 
declared, they would be at a disadvantage 


VOLUNTEER CHAUFFEURS OF A MOTOR LORRY USED TO 


DISTRIBUTE COMMODITIES 


(The young man at the left is a Viscount, the son of a Marquis) 


during the first few days as compared with 
their opponents who would know in their 
main outlines the Government’s plan. 
The British Government and the General 
Council of the Trades Union Congress at 
the beginning of last May were like two 
opposing armies. The general staff on the 
labor side had read the plans of the other 
side. This fact was a serious handicap to 
the Government’s forces. 


Local Preparedness 


This is neither the place nor the time to 
analyze the strategy adopted on either side, 
or to indicate the various blunders com- 
mitted. It may be of interest, however, to 
a democratic people to learn a little of the 
methods by which in the town halls and 
council offices the British nation helped 
to preserve itself from a catastrophe. 
Others have described how the food 
supplics were continued and how, by the 
enrolment of thousands of its citizens as 
special constables, law and order were 
maintained. The work carried on in the 
realm of local government was less spectacu- 
lar and less visible to the outside world, but 
it was none the less essential. 

Certain members of the Government 
were selected months ago to act as civil 
commissioners and to control in that capac- 
ity the local government machinery. I am 
told that the war records of a number of 
prominent men who were suggested for 
these positions were carefully examined. 
Even their confidential dossiers were con- 
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sulted in order to insure that in each case a 
man of proved tact and administrative 
ability was appointed to a position where it 
might be necessary to make immediate 
decisions, possibly affecting the lives of 
thousands of persons. On the whole the 
men selected carried out their duties with 
distinct success; and the reports sent 
through by the ordinary news channels, 
showing the manner in which transport 
facilities and food supplies steadily in- 
creased, are the best signs of the manner in 
which representatives of the Government 
in the various industrial centers carried 
out their work. 

What were the inner workings of the anti- 
strike machine in one of London’s boroughs? 
In November of 1925 a circular was received 
from the Ministry of Health, written in 
somewhat verbose and official language, 
indicating the lines of action to be adopted 
should an emergency arise. This letter was 
considered by the General Purposes Com- 
mittee which took certain action, and after 
that the plans of action were pigeonholed. 


The Emergency Committee Takes Charge 


As soon as the general strike was pro- 
claimed, at the beginning of May, these 
plans were put into operation. The Coun- 
cil, at a crowded meeting, without any 
hesitation or opposition, suspended all 
standing orders, and handed over the whole 
of their powers to an Emergency Com- 
mittee, composed of members of the General 
Purposes Committee and the chairmen of 
all standing committees. After that the 
Council redissolved and there followed a 
meeting of the Emergency Committee. 


They found themselves faced with a 
difficult question. This particular Corpora- 
tion has an income from the rates of over a 
million pounds a year, and maintains in its 
area an electrical station, baths, wash- 
houses, libraries, and other public under- 
takings. The men employed in the electric- 
light services and on the roads had been 
called out that morning by their_ trades- 
union leaders, but were hesitating whether 
to obey the order. 

There were two reasons for their unwill- 
ingness to leave their work. There was, 
first, a strong feeling of loyalty toward the 
Council, which in the past had treated them 
kindly and generously. The chairmen of 
the Electric Light Committee and of the 
Works Committee, with their respective 
officials, had long conversations with the 
men’s leaders. 


The Influence of Workingmen’s Pensions 


The second reason for the unwillingness 
of these workers to go out was that if they 
interrupted their continuous service they 
would automatically abandon their right 
to receive pensions under the Superannua- 
tion Act of 1922. Certain members of the 
Emergency Committee felt so sorry for the 
men faced with a dilemma of sticking to 
their comrades, or remaining faithful to the 
Council, that they suggested as a compro- 
mise that the men called out should be 
allowed to go on holiday. Each of them 
was entitled to a fortnight a year, and if 
they took their holiday during the strike 
period officially their period of service 
would not be interrupted. It was by this 
time apparent from the hundreds of volun- 

teers who were flowing in 











to offer their services that 
there would be no serious 
difficulty in maintaining 
the electric light and 
power and other essential 
services. 

The Committee after a 
few minutes’ consideration 
unanimously rejected this 
sentimental compromise. 
It was decided that the 
men must choose between 
their union and the Coun- 
cil. In case they were so 
misguided as to throw 
over all their pension bene- 
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food were placed in the 
electric-light station, and 
adequate protection, con- 
sisting of constables and 
special constables, was 
provided. This firm atti- 
tude had the desired effect. 
The men on their side 
without a single excep- 
tion decided that they 
would hold to their post, 
and, in spite of a good 
deal of persecution, car- 
ried on to the end. 














This decision was by no 
means as easy as might 
appear from reading the 
mere facts as here stated. 
The men themselves declared that they 
did not mind at all the threats and violent 
language of the pickets, but that they were 
afraid for their wives and families left at 
home. Undoubtedly incidents occurred, 
especially during the early days of the 
strike, that were terrifying to women and 
children left behind, isolated and unpro- 
tected in their homes. This intimidation 
was probably not the work of sober trade 
unionists but of louts under twenty years 
of age, who were encouraged by the 
“Reds” to commit cowardly acts upon 
those who could not hit back. The 
greater part of the trouble that arose in 
England early in May was due to this class, 
who had been demoralized owing to pro- 
tracted unemployment. 


Maintaining the Food Supply 


The Corporation workers remained stead- 
fast, and the Emergency Committee was 
able to turn its attention to organization. 
In the first place, it was imperative that 
there should be no hoarding of food supplies. 
The control of foods was the business of the 
Town Clerk and his officials. This worked 
smoothly, largely because of the experience 
gained during the war in food rationing. 
The shops reported immediately if any local 
resident attempted to purchase an undue 
amount of food. On this point there were 
hardly any complaints. A more serious 
question was that of the actual amount of 
food available at any one time. In this 
respect the improvised organization worked 
exceedingly well, as the following example 
may show. 

On Friday morning May 7, my wife told 
me that the cook had been unable to obtain 


BOUND FOR THEIR HOMES IN LONDON’S SUBURBS, AFTER 


A DAY’S WORK 


the usual weekly package of flour from the 
bakers. In the afternoon at the Town Hall, 
although I had of course not referred to the 
domestic shortage, I was informed that 
every shop in the area had been asked to 
report how much flour it had in stock. This 
information was obtained by a system of 
cyclist orderlies who visited groups of shops 
and on the spot received the necessary 
information. This was collated and sent to 
the responsible central department. The 
whole process took a little over an hour. 
On the next day we learned that evidently 
the shortage was more than local and that 
the Government had taken the strong step 
of using armored cars and infantry in order 
to bring lorry loads of flour from the London 
docks to Hyde Park. These convoys were 
escorted on both Saturday and Sunday, 
and on Monday morning the usual small 
package of flour required for our family use 
was delivered at my house. 


A Host of Volunteers 


Similar measures were taken with regard 
to coal. <A coal-emergency officer was 
appointed at a salary of £7 a week, who 
sat in his office all day and issued permits to 
those needing small quantities of coal. 
Without these permits no stocks could be 
replenished, and in this way undue profi- 
teering or hoarding was checked. 

The organization of voluntary service 
had to be improvised under conditions of 
great pressure. Hundreds arrived at the 
Town Hall clamoring to be made use of. 
Many of these were women who could 
only give part-time service, but who were 
prepared, after a long day over a ledger or 
tapping on a typewriter, to give voluntary 
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work from 7.30 P.M. to 12, and all day 
Sunday. Others were women of leisure 
ready to help with canteen. A distinction 
had to be made between those who could 
give all their time or only part-time. Then 
there were a number of poorer persons 
who wrote that they could only serve if 
they were paid. 

All this mass of willing effort had to be 
classified, after the persons volunteering 
had been received as tactfully as possible. 
All persons who could only give part-time, 
or who wanted payment or who wrote down 
vaguely “any kind of work,” were placed 
by themselves in a separate card index. 
Although they were not regarded as “dead,” 
it was considered that. they were. of little 
use for practical purposes, and not worth 
while spending time and energy upon. 


Motor Drivers Preferred! 


Even then many hundred names re- 
mained. Those offering the use of a motor- 
car, probably driving it themselves, were 
dealt with by a transport department. In 
this case part service was helpful. All 
manner of work was carried out by these 
voluntary motorists. In one case, for 
example, there was an urgent call to con- 
vey fifty special constables to a district 
where rioting was expected. In another 
case the manager of a London theater rang 
up, saying that twelve chorus girls found 
it difficult to get home to their lodgings in 
a particular part of London after the eve- 
ning performance. There was quite a rush 
from the voluntary motorists for this par- 
ticular work! Hospitals, medical services, 
wattér services, constabulary, and other 
duties were assisted by the pool of cars that 
was made available. 

Out of the list of the volunteers, naturally 
those who were of the most value were men 
with technical experience or physique to 
replace those who had gone out on strike. 
Thus a man who could drive a motor lorry 
was for the time regarded as of infinitely 
more value than the managing director of 
a company, who possibly was able to organ- 
ize a business giving employment to thou- 
sands of men. Lorry drivers, electricians, 
mechanics were picked out of the lists like 
pearls from pebbles. There was quite an 
excitement when a couple of engine drivers 
registered for service. It is probable that 


these were strikers from some railway; but 
in every case, provided the man was willing 
to work and had the knowledge, he was 


‘despatched by car to the center where he 


was needed. One morning a railway com- 
pany rang up to state that they had 250 
motor lorries standing idle loaded with food 
supplies, but no drivers. Within an hour 
a hundred drivers were sent off for this duty, 
and by their courage and skill raised the 
blockade. 

As the days went by, naturally other 
classes were needed. For example, the 
need of canteen workers increased as it was 
found desirable to establish along main 
roads temporary canteens to supply tea 
and coffee and refreshments to men working 
long hours transporting food supplies. 
The voluntary service machine for enrolling, 
classifying, and distributing volunteers at 
first worked only with many stops and jars. 
There were inevitably misunderstandings, 
but common sense and good humor rapidly 
oiled the machine so that every day it 
worked more smoothly. 


A General Strike Must Fail 


It is only possible here to indicate one or 
two of the directions in which the British 
community rallied against the threat to 
usurp the duties of the Government and of 
Parliament; but the examples given may 
serve to show that where there are thousands 
of persons possessing independence, initia- 
tive, and a readiness to serve in any capacity 
for the common good, the general strike of 
a section, however well organized, can not 
prevail. 

As an example of the spirit of the volun- 
teers it is of interest to note that in several 
cases that came within my own knowledge 
careful records were kept from the beginning 
so that if at any time there is another 
such strike mistakes should not be repeated. 

It is generally hoped now that the Gov- 
ernment will find it possible in the future 
to make lightning strikes, involving breaches 
of contract, out of the question; but in 
order that the nation should be ready at 
any time to accept any further challenge 
the lessons learned in May have been noted 
and will not be forgotten. Although the 
results will be temporarily lamentable, the 
general strike brought out in the main all 
that is best in the British character. 
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THE SENNAR DAM, ACROSS THE BLUE NILE, 240 MILES SOUTH OF KHARTOUM 


(The dam is nearly two miles in length. 


It creates a lake or reservoir 50 miles long, with a capacity of 140,000,000,000 


gallons, furnishing irrigating water every fifteen days, through a system of canals, to 300,000 acres of land adapted to 


the raising of long-staple cotton. 
dismally sterile in the dry season. 


Without the dam the surrounding region is abnormally wet in the rainy period and 

This Gezira irrigation project was first suggested in 1904. 
necessary railroad had been laid, and when the war came work on the dam was already under way. 
work was resumed, and the dam was completed in July, 1925. 


Six years later the 
After the war 
In the first season 80,000 acres were actually sown with 


cotton and watered) 


COTTON AND THE SUDAN 


BY DWIGHT B. HEARD 


(President, Arizona Pima Cotton Growers’ Association; member executive committee, World 
Cotton Conference) 


N EGYPT’S great days of the nine- 

teenth dynasty, when the victories of 
Rameses II extended from the Euphrates 
to Central Sudan, that region furnished the 
Egyptians with their slaves, ivory, and 
gold. To-day, the need for increased produc- 
tion of long-staple cotton for the use of the 
Lancashire spinners is what holds England 
firmly in the Sudan, certainly not a white 
man’s country. Great Britain’s tenacity 
in holding and developing the Sudan is an 
illustration of her definite economic objec- 
tive: that of securing raw materials for her 
manufacturers, produced in black and 
brown men’s countries, where wages are 
based on low standards of living. In fact 
on my recent visit to the Sudan I found 
much slave labor in the cotton fields. 

To-day the so-called Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan is a polite diplomatic myth. The 
vast area of the Sudan, more than 1,000,000 
square miles, nearly one-third that of the 


British Protectorate, and has been since 
the murder of the Sirdar, Sir Lee Stack, in 
Cairo, November, 1924. The day after 
the murder Lord Allenby, at the head of 
600 English Lancers, rode to the house of 
Zaghlul Pasha, Egyptian Prime Minister, 
and delivered an ultimatum which included 
the following statements regarding the 
Sudan and the diversion for use in that 
country of the waters of the Nile. 


HIS MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT DE- 
MANDS THAT WITHIN TWENTY- 
FOUR HOURS ALL EGYPTIAN OF- 
FICERS, AND THE UNITS OF THE 
EGYPTIAN ARMY THAT ARE PURELY 
EGYPTIAN, BE ORDERED TO EVAC- 
UATE THE SUDAN. ACCORDING TO 
ITS NECESSITY THE SUDANESE 
GOVERNMENT WILL INCREASE THE 
CULTIVATED AREA IN THE GEZIRA 
FROM 300,000 FEDDANS TO AN UN- 
LIMITED NUMBER. 


By a previous arrangement between 


continental United States, is in reality a Egypt and the Sudan, it had been agreed 
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NORTH AFRICA, SHOWING THE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN AND 
THE LOCATION OF THE DAM ACROSS THE BLUE NILE AT SENNAR 


that not to exceed 300,000 feddans would 
be irrigated in the Gezira without the con- 
sent of Egypt. (A feddan practically equals 
an acre.) This ultimatum, certainly of 
questionable wisdom, as to the use of 
Egypt’s treasured waters of the Nile sowed 
a whirlwind in Egypt, and has been without 
doubt largely responsible for the consolida- 
tion of the hitherto conflicting political 
groups into one concrete body to-day, under 
the leadership of Zaghlul Pasha, demand- 
ing Sudan’s return to Egypt—something 
that it is evident England will not consider. 


Khartoum, the Sudanese Capital 


To observe Sudan conditions—particu- 
larly in relation to the cotton industry—we 
left Halfa, near the second Nile cataract, 
800 miles south of Cairo and a few miles 
south of the Sudan’s northern boundary, 
with our first stop Khartoum. 

The railway which carried us 581 miles 
south to Khartoum, is a remarkable piece 
of desert construction with excellent track, 
double-roofed carriages, smoked-glass win- 
dows, and every possible device to rob the 
desert of its terrors. It was built by 
Kitchener in 1897 in connection with his 
reconquest of the Sudan. 

Khartoum is a clean, bustling place of 
40,000; the seat of the Sudanese Govern- 
ment conducted by a few hundred resolute, 
efficient, trained Britishers, who give or- 
derly, stable, honest government to the 





Trunk.” The place is well 
named, being built on a 
large curved point of land 
that forms the junction of the White and 
Blue branches of the Nile River. 


Arab and Negro 


The Sudan is probably the most remark- 
able ethnographic melange in existence: a 
strange melting pot of the Arab and Negro 
races, with over 200 distinct tribes, speaking 
innumerable dialects. The types range 
from the stately Mohammedan Nubas, 
superb horsemen wearing chained mail 
which their Arab ancestors brought into the 
country, to the pagan Negro Shilluks, great 
“hippo” hunters and savage fighters. 

Practically all the Arabs carry a wicked 
looking knife with leather scabbard, the 
hilt often ornamented in silver and _ ivory 
hung by a leather ring just above the left 
elbow and innocently concealed in the 
folds of white and black burnouses. ‘The 
Negroes, some with most fantastic head- 
dresses, all carry spears and wear weird 
necklaces, charms, and armlets. Some, to 
get absolute assurance of protection, wear 
Moslem armlets blessed by Holy Men, 
Catholic crucifixes obtained from the good 
Fathers, and charms of their own pagan 
witch doctors. 

The Palace at Khartoum is a most stately 
and impressive place with lovely gardens. 
We had the pleasure of dining there one 
evening with Sir Geoffrey Archer and his 
charming wife. The Governor General is 
heroically built, six feet seven inches in 
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THE AUTHOR (CENTER) AND SOME OF THE MEMBERS OF HIS PARTY, BOUND FOR KHARTOUM 


(The railway coaches have double roofs, smoked-glass windows, and other devices to rob the desert of its terrors) 


height, a great athlete and sportsman. that he has a huge job ahead of him in 
Like all good sportsmen he is most modest, _ trying to adjust the friction between Egypt 
but I finally secured the fact that he had and the Sudan over the use of the life- 
thirty-two lions to his credit. He realizes giving Nile water. He is frank, direct, and 























AN AFRICAN SLAVE TENDING THE CHANNELS AN ARAB LAND-OWNER IN THE GEZIRA LONG- 
OF AN IRRIGATED COTTON FIELD STAPLE COTTON DISTRICT 
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much in earnest. Sitting out on the lovely 
loggia, overlooking the moonlit garden 
with palms planted by Gordon, he told me 
of his aspirations to be of real service; how 
he came to the Sudan free from prejudice 
or connection with political cliques, with no 
policies to justify, no embarrassing commit- 
ments. If given a free hand I believe he 
will accomplish much. 

Gordon College, built as a memorial to 
General Gordon, with funds raised by Lord 
Kitchener, is a unique institution. One 
morning we watched the assembly there of 
nearly 300 white-robed students, selected 
youngsters, mostly Mohammedans. Many 
of them are trained for service as local 
administrators under the Sudan Govern- 
ment. Later in the back country, we met 
some of them who were decidedly making 
good. Great Britain seems to have mastered 
the delicate problem of administering a 
country without interfering with its religion. 


A Great Irrigation Project 


The principal reason for Khartoum’s 
present prosperity and growth is the tre- 
mendous long-staple cotton development 
on the Gezira plains to the south where 
lat year more than 300,000 acres were 
brought into irrigation by the completion 
of the famous Makwar or Sennar Dam. 
Sakellaridis long-staple cotton, which made 
the Delta of Egypt famous, is grown ex- 
clusively. This cotton has a staple length 
of about one and seven-sixteenths inches, 
and is similar to the Pima cotton grown in 
Arizona but not of so long a staple length. 

We inspected the huge Makwar Dam with 
exceptional interest. It was dedicated only 
last January and with the Gezira Canal 
System constitutes a gigantic irrigation pro- 
ject of almost unlimited possibilities. While 
about 300,000 acres were cultivated last 
season, it is quite within the possibilities, if 
the Sudan can adjust its difficulties with 
Egypt over the Nile’s flow, and can—under 
some cooperative plan—provide for flood 
storage, that from one to three million acres 
may be irrigated in the Gezira district. 

Kitchener, convinced of the cotton grow- 
ing possibilities in the Sudan, conceived 
this vast irrigation project, the basis of 
which was England’s need for cheap cotton. 
The dam is of the diversion type, built of 
rubble granite masonry; 130 feet from bed- 
rock to crest and 134 miles long. It rests 
on an unusual crystalline rock known as 
Gabbro, supposed to be of volcanic origin. 


By an ingenious arrangement of 200 huge 
sluice gates, the water needed for the irriga- 
tion of Egypt is passed through the dam; 
while on the west side, through modern 
regulation head-gates, about 6 per cent. of 
the river’s flow is diverted into the main 
Gezira canal, which, with its branches and 
laterals, comprises a modern distributing 
system over 600 miles long. 

The financing of this huge project has 
not been without great difficulty. To 
cover the cost, the Sudanese Government 
has issued bonds for £13,000,000 approxi- 
mately $65,000 000, which have been guar- 
anteed by the British Government. This 
construction cost of over $200 per acre is a 
heavy burden on the land, and efforts are 
being made to arrange for an increased 
acreage which will involve a very small ad- 
ditional expense for canalization, and spread 
the cost over a largely increased area. 

The fear of Egypt that large additional 
amounts of water will be diverted at this 
point, drying up land cultivated for count- 
less centuries, is the cause for the existing 
friction between Egypt and the Sudan, 
which an international commission is now 
endeavoring to adjust. Engineers believe 
that the only way to solve this water-supply 
problem justly to Egypt with its established 
rights, and to the Sudan with its enormous 
area in the Gezira ready for cultivation, is 
through a comprehensive system of Nile 
control including the storage of flood water. 
Such a system will comprise impounding 
the water of the Blue Nile at Lake Tsana 
in Abyssinia, and that of the White Nile at 
Lake Albert in Uganda, and the canaliza- 
tion of the Upper White Nile through the 
equatorial swamp regions, where a large 
proportion of the river’s flow is now lost. 
I had the good fortune to review these com- 
prehensive plans with a _ distinguished 
engineer who has spent many years on the 
work and who has great faith in their 
thorough practicality. If this control can 
be accomplished, the greatest irrigation 
and reclamation project in the world’s 
history will be assured. 

We visited the ruins of old Sennar, near 
the Makwar Dam, where for two years the 
Fung kings, who had ruled the district 
since the Arabic invasion in the fourteenth 
century, held the town against the assault 
of the Mahdi’s forces. Despite the heroic 
defense, the town finally fell and a frightful 
massacre ensued. I was interested to 
learn that while cotton was introduced into 
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Egypt only about one hun- 
dred years ago by Mo- 
hammed Ali, two French 


dent and his companion, 
Poncent—who visited 
Sennar in 1699, reported 
at that time a large export 
of native cotton and the 
establishment of a _ cus- 
toms’ official there to col- 
lect export duties. 


Methods Employed in 
Cotton Production 


For nearly 100 miles we 
drove through the culti- 
vated lands of the Gezira 
project, along good roads 
which largely followed the 

















canal banks. Cotton 
production here is carried 
on under a unique plan. The Sudan 
Plantations Company. has been organized 
for the management and supervision of 
production, under a ten-year contract with 
the Sudanese Government, and receives for 
its services 25 per cent. of the gross value 
of the cotton crop. These services include 
general management, steam plowing, con- 
struction of minor canals, marketing of 
crops, and supervision of ginning. Forty per 
cent. goes to the native cultivator for labor, 
and 35 per cent. to the Sudanese Govern- 
ment for interest on bonds, administrative 
expenses, and gradual bond retirement. 

The Sudanese Plantations Syndicate, 
which has the active codperation of the 
Empire Cotton-Growing Corporation, has a 


NILE BOATS RIGGED FOR HEAVY WINDS 


large, efficient, and intensive organization. 
The Gezira tract is divided into twenty 
units of 15,000 acres each. The inspector of 
each district is responsible for cultural 
methods, makes advances to the growers 
for their essential supplies pending crop 
sales, and insists on strict compliance with 
a specific crop rotation plan of farming. 
This plan involves one-third of each grower’s 
land in cotton each year, one-third in lubia 
—a valuable nitrogenous crop fed to cattle, 
sheep, and camels on the ground—and one- 
third which must lie fallow. With the lubia 
the grower may include durra and other 
food crops essential for his family’s support. 
By this method of crop rotation it is 
planned to maintain soil fertility and obtain 
an average annual pro- 











duction per acre of at least 
300 pounds of cotton lint 
on land in cotton. Ona 
large tract of 20,000 acres 
in the heart of the Gezira 
project, where under a 
system of pumping plants 
this method has been in 
use for many years, the 
average yield of long- 
staple cotton lint per acre 
has exceeded 300 pounds. 
The Sudanese Govern- 
ment, through their very 
ably directed experimen- 
tal and demonstration 








WOMEN COTTON PICKERS IN BRITAIN’S SUDAN PLANTATIONS 


work, are carrying on most 
valuable studies in crop 
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rotation, fertilization, and field methods to 
increase the production per acre and to 
assure the continuarce of this industry in 
the Sudan on a profitable basis. 

Before the completion of the Gezira proj- 
ect, this land had been used for generations 
by Arabs for the pasture of their flocks and 
herds, and considerable durra had been 
grown through the normal rainfall of four- 
teen inches. The more or less definite 
rights of these Arab occupants have been 
recognized by the Government, and titles 
registered. At the same time all land 
has been expropriated by the Government 
for a period of forty years, and a rental of 
two shillings per feddan is allowed the 
occupant. Practically the land cannot be 
transferred to outside owners, and no 
grower under the plan is allowed to farm 
more than thirty acres. The Arab land- 
owners dislike manual labor and much of 
the work is actually performed by their 
Negro slaves, who live with their masters 
under apparently pleasant family relations. 
While these slaves cannot be sold legally 
they multiply rapidly; children as they 
reach maturity supplying the places of 
the elder slaves. Pure Sakellaridis seed is 
furnished by the Government at cost, and 
the Government owns the gins of the ap- 
proved and modern roller type, at which the 
cotton is efficiently ginned at a moderate 
price. Under this unique plan at least 50,- 
ooo bales of exceptionally choice long-staple 
cotton will be produced this year, at a cost 
of not to exceed eighteen cents per pound, 
including the export duty. 


The cultivation methods are quite unlike bi 


those of America. The land is shallow, | 


plowed with steam plows in large units, | 


Seed is planted with a stick and irrigation | 
is done with a hoe. Owing to the heavy! 
and gummy nature of the soil deep plowing 
is not practicable. The blacks — men, 
women, and children—pick the cotton ex. 
ceptionally clean. It is often recleaned by} 
the women, in the shade of the laborers 
straw huts, and men and boys then stamp 
it into huge sacks, singing weird melodies | 
as they work. Two of these sacks, each 
weighing 4co pounds, are packed on a' 
patient camel, who stalks off majestically 
to the gin. 

The white men in this district have to| 
live to fit the climate. The summer heat is 
terrific, much humidity exists, malaria has 
to be fought, and the winds are intense. 
Siestas are necessary in mid-day and work 
is done early and late. The white adminis. | 
trative staff is given ninety days’ leave an- | 
nually on full pay. These men usually 
leave their families in England, and while 
they are well paid they deserve it. 


The problem of labor for an _ 


area in this district is a serious one. Efforts 
are being made to colonize West African 
Negroes on this tract, and one such village 
of the Fallatas is thriving. These West 


African Negroes, who are largely Mohan- ! 


medans, cross through the district on their 

pilgrimage to Mecca, stop to makea “‘stake,” 

and sometimes establish themselves perma: | 

nently. We observed many such Negro 

pilgrims en route as we went through the | 
Gezira district. 











We left Gezira reluc- | 
tantly, crossed the vast 
level plain between the | 
White and Blue Niles, and 

at the town of Kosti on 
the White Nile boarded an 
ancient stern-wheeler, the | 
Gordon-Pasha, for a trip | 
south into Black Man’s 
Africa, the land of rainfall 
cotton. 

Kosti forms the border! 
line between Blacks and 
Arabs. 
desert ends and the coun- 
try is flat and monoto 
nous. As we proceeded 
southwards 








AFRICAN SAVAGES OF THE DINKA TRIBE, ON THE EAST BANK 


OF THE WHITE NILE 


seemed like a vast marsh, 
with clumps of mimosd 
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and acacia trees on the higher 
ground. Itisa paradise for birds, 
and is inhabited by multitudes of Re 
water-fowl, ibis, crested cranes, ¥- 
herons, fish-hawks, pelicans, and 
ducks. Two savage Negro tribes 
inhabit this district—the Dinkas 
on the east bank of the White Nile, 
and the Shilluks on the west bank. 
Visits to Native Villages | 

The first large Dinka village 
which we visited was that of Renk. 
The Dinkas are a tall, well-built 
race of blacks who live by fishing, 
and growing by rainfall some durra 
and short-staple cotton. For cen- 
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turies they have been at feud with 
the Shilluks. At present the tribes 
are at peace and we found a num- 
ber of Shilluks at Renk, squatted 
in front of the Dinka huts. These huts are 
all conical in shape, straw thatched, some- 
times, as in the Chief’s houses, with brick 
bases, otherwise of mud or wattlework. The 
Dinkas are proud of,their appearance, and 
we noted in Renk many graceful Dinka 
dandies, with oiled bodies, their faces and 
shoulders scarred in patterns and often 
wearing large bead collars. They parade 
back and forth through the villages for the 
admirations of the native girls. 

Matrimony is a commercial transaction 
with these people. A man has as many 
wives as he can afford. Matrimonial alli- 
ances are made by the maternal uncle of 
the girl, and a comely girl is worth fifteen 
cows, which are divided among her relatives. 
Young brides are sequestered in a special 
hut. By liberal payment of bakshish in 
advance we induced two of them to come 
forth shyly while we took their pictures. 

At Renk we visited the home of the Dinka 
Chief, who sits in court with the British 
Resident to adjust the conflicting claims of 
tribal members. An example of Dinka 


ideals of justice is shown in the following 


court record: A Dinka stole ten bulls from 
another. Native judges seriously con- 
sidered the case. The robber acknowledged 
the theft. The cattle were ordered to be 
returned. Not only, however, was the 
robber not punished, but the court decided 
that, since he had had much trouble and 
tisk in stealing the cattle, one bull should be 
allotted to him for compensation! 

On the west bank of the White Nile we 
Visited some of the Shilluk villages, and 


SOME OF THE WOMEN-FOLK OF THE SHILLUK TRIBE, 
ON THE WEST BANK OF THE WHITE NILE 


were much diverted by the headgear of the 
huge Shilluk warriors whom the British are 
trying to transform into cotton-growers. 
The Shilluk men wear a strip of cotton 
cloth, draped over one shoulder, many 
primitive necklaces, armlets, and charms; 
often a brass scratcher, a very useful imple- 
ment in this district. The most distinguish- 
ing feature of the Shilluk warrior, however, 
is his hair. His naturally kinky wool is 
mixed with tallow, and trained into fantastic 
shapes, sometimes like a Grecian helmet, 
again like a cartwheel, and still again like 
the flapping brim of a hat. The mainte- 
nance of this coiffure prevents his resting 
his head on the ground at night and curious 
headrests are in use for sleeping. 

The next day we reached Kodok, better 
known as Fashoda, where in 1808 the in- 
trepid explorer, Major Marchand, who 
sought to hold Equatorial Africa for France, 
was forced to haul down the French flag 
and see that of England raised by the 
masterful Kitchener. There is much game 
in this vicinity and lions are often killed 
here. We are presented by the British 
Commissioner at Kodok to the Shilluk King, 
Fetika Yor, a large, good-natured savage. 
Fortunately the Council of Tribal Chiefs 
was in session, each chief attended by his 
picked warriors, who strutted about proudly. 
The King was dressed for this formal oc- 
casion in a white robe knotted on one 
shoulder, striped silk sash, an amusing gold 
trimmed skull cap, and silver anklets. He 
is a much-married man, with eight wives, 
and has a great dread of being buried alive 
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—an unpleasant practice with the Shilluks 
when the king becomes unpopular, old, or 
incapacitated. 

The Commissioner lunched with us on the 
Gordon-Pasha, and afterwards we inspected 
the interesting cotton market, from which 
large quantities of cotton are shipped 
direct to Manchester. As we left the 
steamer we saw a steady stream of half- 
naked men, women, and children coming 
along the dyke with basket loads of cotton 
on their heads. This cotton, while ex- 
ceptionally cleanly picked, was of an in- 
ferior type, less than an inch in staple 
length. The natives squatted around on 
their haunches in the shade of mimosa trees 
while the cotton was weighed, and the 
name and village of the producer was taken 
by an Arab clerk of the British agent. A 
little later we saw hundreds of these natives 
waiting before the Council house, where a 
settlement was made. The people of each 
village were called inside by one of the 
King’s bodyguard, climbed over a mud 
wall dividing the chamber, and sat quietly 
on the dirt floor, coming forward as the 
settlement clerk called their names. All 
payments were made in silver. The natives 
seemed pleased, receiving direct frem the 
Government for their seed cotton three and 
a half cents per pound, which is equivalent 
to about ten cents for the cotton lint. 
Many boys and girls of from twelve to 
fourteen received good handfuls of silver. 

Taxation among these people is simple 
and easily accomplished. Ten per cent. of 
everything the people produce is paid to 
run the Government; and the natives, from 
the proceeds of their cotton, promptly 
turned over to the tax collector their 
customary tithe. The principal revenues 
of the King are derived from his portion of 
the cotton and cattle tithe. 


War Games and Dances 


As we returned to the village after 
luncheon horns began to sound, distant 
tom-toms were heard beating, and an in- 
terpreter advised us that the King wished 
us to review the approaching war dance 
with him. Suddenly, with shrill cries and 
in regular formation two companies of 
warriors—one of about 150 and the other 
only a third as large—marched into the 
square of the village. Many of them were 
enormous fellows, all carrying spears and 
shields, with the peculiar Shilluk head- 
dress. The bodies of many were painted 
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with a queer pigment made from cattle 
urine and brickdust, this being used to 
trace fantastic designs on the body. The 
faces of other warriors were given a pasty 
color with this compound. 

The two groups advanced toward each 
other, singing war chants, describing their 


victories over their former enemies, the 7 


Dinkas, and brandishing their spears and 
shields. There was a rhythmic swing to 
their strange movement and frequently | 


some excited savage would leap far into |’ 


the air, while sometimes both groups would 


stop, crouch to the ground, and yell shrilly, »— 


Suddenly they turned in our direction, and 


apparently to test our nerves, with poised | 


spears, rushed at us. The King sat passive, 
and we did likewise, although we wished our 
insurance policies had been increased. 
After nearly an hour of this exciting war 
game, the tumult subsided and a small 
group put on the famous hyena dance, a 
most dramatic representation of a dog pro- 
tecting a child from the attacks of a 
hyena. 


played the hyena was so good that he won 


the hostility of the hundreds of native | 


spectators. 
From Kodok, with its well-started cotton 
industry and its interesting savages who 


innocently took me for the King of the | 


Turks, we turned northward. On our re- 
turn trip to Khartoum many native villages 
were visited, near which short-staple cotton 
was usually grown as a ready money crop. 


_ 


~ 


American-Grown Long-Staple Cotton in 
Competition with Egyptian 


On our return to Khartoum I checked up 
my cotton facts with the exceptionally ' 
efficient Sudanese Agricultural Department 
and proceded north for a review of the 
Egyptian cotton industry in Upper Egypt, 
the Fayum, and the Delta ofthe Nile. 
From the standpoint of national self-in- 
terest, the British drive for a vast increase 
in cotton production in the African coun- 
tries which they control, particularly the 
production of long-staple cotton used in 
the fine goods mills of Lancashire, is eco- 
nomically sound. 

From the standpoint of economic self- 
interest, and to maintain American stand- 
ards of living, we should protect our own 
long-staple cotton producers by a reasonable 
tariff of, say, eight cents per pound on all 
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staple length or over. Or, 
if preferred by the upland 
staple growers, largely lo- 
cated in the Mississippi 
delta, Arkansas, and Cali- 
fornia, a graded tariff can 
be created applicable to 
all American-grown staple 
cotton running from one 
and one-eighth inches to 
one and_ three-quarters 
inches. This protection 
seems essential to with- 
stand the competition of 
the thirty-five-cents a day 
fellah labor of Egypt and 
the equally low wage scale 
of the Sudan, including 
much slave labor. 














Egypt and the Sudan 
now ship us annually 
about 240,000 bales of 
long staple cotton, of 
which approximately 


120,000 bales are extra long staple or Sakel- 


laridis cotton. In 1920 we produced in the 
United States, mostly in Arizona, 103,000 
bales of Pima cotton, now admitted to be 
superior to Sakel. The production of Sea 
Island cotton in the South, which has a 
staple length of one and one-half inches or 
greater, has been practically destroyed by 
the inroads of the boll weevil, and in 1925 
the production of Pima cotton, now grown 
exclusively in the irrigated valleys of 
Arizona, dropped to 20,000 bales. 


Tariff Protection 


There is to-day grave danger that unless 
the tariff protection given this type of 
cotton in the Emergency Tariff Act of 1921 
is renewed, an important industry will be 
destroyed. England then, through control 
of the African crop, would be in a position 
to make us pay ‘‘through the nose” for 
our long staple cotton—just as she has done 
with rubber. 

In 1925 and 1926 Egypt produced about 
700,000 bales of Sakellaridis cotton, and 
the Sudan increased its production of this 
type from 20,000 bales to nearly 70,000. 
My recent investigations have convinced 
me that under the stimulus of the work of 
the Empire Cotton-Growing Corporation, 


A SHILLUK WAR DANCE, STAGED FOR THE ENTERTAINMENT OF 


THE AUTHOR 


(The warriors—on their knees here—are enormous, with fantastic head-dress 
and painted faces and bodies. 


They all carry spears and shields) 


financed by British spinners, a great in- 
crease in this production is assured. 

The imports td the United States of this 
African-grown extra long staple cotton for 
the past three years averaged about 120,000 
bales annually. Our own production of 
Pima, practically identical with Sakellaridis, 
has averaged about 30,000 bales a year, or 
a total used by American manufacturers of 
150,000 bales annually. This cotton is used 
by our manufacturers about as follows: 

In thread-making, 65,000 bales; 

For fine clothes, 45,000 bales; 

For tire yarns, 20,000 bales; 

For rayon fabrics, 20,000 bales. 

All this cotton can readily be produced 
within our own borders and supplied to our 
manufacturers at a reasonable price, thereby 
maintaining an essential, national, agri- 
cultural industry. 

If the tariff wall is not too high, it would 
seem to the advantage of American fine 
cotton-goods manufacturers to encourage 
this protection, that they may be assured 
of a continuing supply of American-grown, 
extra long staple cotton at reasonable 
prices. Without this tariff protection, our 
manufacturers will surely be at the mercy 
of England, our great competitor in textiles, 
as to the cost of their raw material. 














DIXIE VERSUS THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE 


THE CHALLENGE FOR COTTON SUPREMACY 


BY JOSEPH LEEMING 


Nn AMERICAN business man who 
recently returned from a world tour, 
which had taken him to many of the far- 
flung parts of the British Empire, was 
asked what struck him as being the most 
significant feature in the development of 
Britain’s dominions and colonies. 

“Well,” he replied, ‘‘the British Empire 
seemed to me to bea great deal like the lion’s 
den into which they threw Daniel. When 
King Darius asked .him how he liked it, 
Daniel said that it was pretty comfortable 
but the place was simply infested with 
lions. Wherever I went in the British 
possessions, from Africa and India to Aus- 
tralia and the West Indies, I was impressed 
by the attention being given to cotton- 
raising and by the tremendous expenditure 
undertaken in order to increase the output 
of British-grown cotton. The principal 
idea of the Empire that I have in my mind 
is that it is simply infested with cotton 
plantations which are increasing in number 
and in size every year.” 

American cotton has been the controlling 
factor in the world’s markets for so many 
years that most of us take our practical 
monopoly of this commodity very much 
for granted, and would ridicule the idea 
that foreign competition could ever en- 
danger our dominant position. Yet those 
who can read the handwriting on the wall 
believe that the widespread activities of the 
British Empire Cotton-Growing Associa- 
tion will, in a comparatively few years, 
bring about such a vast development of 
cotton-producing areas in the British Em- 
pire that the American industry will be 
seriously, if not vitally, affected. 

To be sure, Britain will not be able to 
grow sufficient cotton to meet her needs 
over-night, but the preparatory work has 
been going on for nearly a quarter of a 
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century and every year now sees an in- 


crease in the amount of cotton contributed 
to her mills by her tropical dependencies. 

The first body organized for the further- 
ing of cotton-growing within the Empire 
was formed in 1902, and was known as the 
British Cotton-Growing Association. Its 
members made a thorough survey of cotton 
possibilities in all the tropical and _ sub- 
tropical possessions of Great Britain, studied 
the questions of proper seeds, suitable soils, 
the best methods of cultivation, and the 
problem of an adequate labor supply, and 
then called in American experts to get the 
work under way. 


Seeking Cotton in African Colonies 


Their first experiments were conducted 
in the West African countries of Nigeria, 
Sierra Leone, and the Gold Coast. The 
results obtained were not wholly satis- 
factory, later experience proving that the 
method of exploitation was at fault. 

These early trials were carried out under 
the customary plantation system, the land 
being owned by the Association and the 
work done by natives under the supervision 
of white overseers. This system had been 
successful in other tropical countries where 
the natives were willing to work coédpera- 
tively, but in Africa the natives proved in- 
tractable and, though willing to extend the 
development of their own individual plots 
of ground, they refused to work as laborers 
on the large plantations. 

In course of time the plantations were 
largely done away with, and the Cotton- 
Growing Association directed its energies 
toward increasing the cultivation of native- 
grown cotton. Their agents furnished the 
natives with good seed, their inspectors 
made periodic trips through the bush, dem- 
onstrating the best methods of cultivation. 
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And, most important of all, the Association 
acted as a codperative buyer, thus assuring 
the natives a fair and, in so far as possible, 
a stable price for their crop. 

Gradually the Association extended its 
activities from West Africa to other parts 
of the Dark Continent, principally Uganda, 
Kenya Colony, and Tanganyika; and they 
also undertook the growing of cotton in 
Queensland, Australia. The total output 
of these new sources of supply, however, 
was only a fraction of the amount consumed 
by the British mills and the high price of 
American cotton continued to aggravate 
the British spinning industry. Accord- 
ingly, in 1915, a new body, known as the 
Empire Cotton-Growing Committee, was 
formed to investigate the situation thor- 
oughly and recommend steps necessary to 
increase effectively the cultivation of cotton 
within the Empire. 

When their report was presented, in 
October, 1919, the united cotton interests 
of Great Britain established the British 
Empire Cotton-Growing Corporation, em- 
powered to further empire production by 
every conceivable means. The new Corpo- 
ration was given a Government contribution 
of nearly one million pounds sterling and, 
furthermore, it obtains an income from a 
levy of six pence a bale on cotton imported 
into and spun in the United Kingdom. 

While the old Association continues its 
work unabated, the Corporation is increas- 
ing its effectiveness and building a powerful 
and enduring structure on the foundations 
laid by its predecessor during twenty years 
of effort. It is sending experts to the dif- 
ierent cotton regions, establishing experi- 
mental stations, supplanting the sharpened 
sticks of the natives with modern agri- 
cultural implements; and it is succeeding, 
by these means and many others, in in- 
creasing the output of areas already under 
development and in furthering the develop- 
ment of irrigation and transportation pro- 
jects in regions suitable for cotton growing. 


What Cotton Means to Britain 


To understand the driving force and de- 
termination that is back of the Corporation’s 
activities, one must realize the all-important 
role that cotton-spinning plays in the 
industrial life of Great Britain. Nearly 
one-fifth of Britain’s entire working popula- 
tion is engaged in one or another of the 
various branches of the cotton-spinning 
industry. Lancashire sells about five billion 
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yards of cotton cloth to foreign countries 
every year. The exports of cotton textiles 
amount in value to nearly £200,000,000, 
or one-third of Britain’s total exports of 
manufactured goods. About 80 per cent. 
of all cotton goods produced in England 
are sold abroad, principally in India, 
China, and Africa, from which countries 
Britain draws immense supplies of raw 
materials such as jute, rubber, oil seeds, 
and wheat. The export of cotton piece 
goods is, consequently, one of the greatest 
balancing factors in Britain’s trade with 
those countries, and without the revenue 
obtained from steady foreign sales of cotton 
goods the ‘‘balance” of her Eastern trade 
would be distinctly unfavorable. 

Now, here is where the rub comes in. 
The people of India and China are among 
the poorest in the world, and they can pay 
only a very modest price for their scanty 
clothing. If the price of American cotton 
climbs to what Lancashire terms an un- 
reasonable height, it is manifestly impos- 
sible for the English mills to turn out 
piece goods that are within reach of their 
Eastern customers’ pocketbooks. A rise of 
one cent a pound in the price of American 
cotton costs the British spinners approxi- 
mately $20,000,000, for they require 4,000,- 
ooo bales of 500 pounds each to keep their 
60,000,000 spindles and 800,000 looms hum- 
ming for a year. When the price of raw 
cotton jumps from eight to forty-three 
cents a pound, as it has in the past four or 
five years, the British spinner cannot tell 
‘“‘where he is at”’ from one day to the next, 
and the difficulties of carrying on his 
business are nearly insurmountable. 


Nineteen British Cotton Regions 


The deduction is obvious. English 
spinners must export on a large scale to 
keep on their feet; they cannot export their 
finished product if the price of the raw 
material is too high. In recent years the 
price of American cotton has been so high 
that British business with the East has 
been curtailed to an unprecedented extent; 
and the depredations of the boll weevil 
seem to indicate that short crops and high 
prices will be the rule in regard to the 
American crops of the near future. 

To overcome these conditions, the British 
spinners see only one method that is de- 
pendable and which has a fair chance of 
success—namely, to grow their own _long- 
staple cotton wherever there is a plot of 
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suitable ground within the confines of the 
Empire. To that end they are bending 
every last ounce of their energy. 

At present cotton is being grown in 
nineteen different countries within the Em- 
pire or under British control; and in several 
of these the area under cultivation will be 
increased by millions of acres with the com- 
pletion of irrigation projects now under 
way. The nineteen cotton-producing coun- 
tries are: India, Egypt, the Sudan, Aus- 
tralia, Uganda, Tanganyika, Nyassaland, 
Rhodesia, Nigeria, South Africa, Irak, 
Kenya Colony, Malta, Cyprus, Palestine, 
St. Kitts, Mauritius, British Guiana, and 
the Fiji Islands. 


India as a Large Producer 


In India, which ranks second only to the 
United States as a cotton producer, there 
are a number of great irrigation and de- 
velopment projects. In fact, every province 
has plans for increasing the acreage under 
cotton. The 1925 cotton area was 26,461,- 
ooo acres, an increase of nearly 300,000 
acres over the preceding year. This is 
only 12,000,000 acres less than the area 
under cotton in the United States, and 
when the projects in hand are completed 
there will be considerably less disparity 
between the figures for the two countries. 
The Nira Valley project, which was com- 
pleted in 1924, converted 100,000 acres of 
medium land into first-rate cotton soil. The 
Sukkur project in the Bombay Presidency 
will give irrigation to 6,000,000 acres when 
completed. In Sind it is now possible to 
grow the highest grade Ametican and 
Egyptian cotton, as new irrigation develop- 
ments have overcome former difficulties. 

In the Punjab, the great Sytlej Valley 
project, which will bring 2,500,000 acres 
under cultivation, is expected to be com- 
pleted within three years. The Upper 
Chenab Canal has, up to the present, 
irrigated 1,750,000 acres; and in the United 
Provinces the Sarda Canal, which will be 
completed in three years, will irrigate an 
additional 1,750,000 acres. 

One of the largest irrigation projects ever 
undertaken is the Metur-Cauvery develop- 
ment in Madras which will require nearly 
ten years to complete, and which will insure 
a permanent water supply to more than 
1,000,000 acres that now have an un- 
reliable supply, and further make possible 
the cultivation of 300,000 acres now barren. 

Work on the Saugor irrigation project, 
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in Hyderabad, was begun in October, 
1923, and will bring 275,000 acres under 
cultivation when completed. The Tandula 
Canal, in the Central Provinces, and the 
Wainganga Canal, both of which were 
recently completed, opened up 155,000 
acres and 64,200 acres respectively. The 
Maniari project, together with two others 
now under investigation, will bring 300,000 
acres more under cultivation. 


Egyptian Cotton 


In the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Britain 
has much at stake, and her prompt and 
decisive suppression of the disturbances of 
recent years is a clear indication that she 
will not relax her grasp on this region which 
is so necessary to her domestic prosperity. 
The Gezira irrigation scheme, which is al- 
ready well under way, provides for the 
irrigation of 300,000 acres that will yield 
100,000 bales of the finest grade Egyptian 
cotton annually. In the Blue Nile and 
Kassala districts the British plans call for 
the opening up of 500,000 acres, and the re- 
cently constructed railway from Kassala to 
Thamiam, a junction point on the El Obeid- 
Pt. Sudan Railway—made possible by the 
Trade Facilities Committee which guaran- 
teed a loan of £1,500,00o—affords economi- 
cal transportation to the seaboard. The 
dam at Sennar, which makes the Gezira 
project possible, is 128 feet high, or 16 feet 
higher than the Assuan dam, and one and 
a half times as long, making it the longest 
dam in the world. It creates a reservoir in 
the form of a lake fifty miles long. 

So highly is this region regarded, on 
account of its suitability for growing the 
best grade of cotton, that the British 
Government has concluded an agreement 
with Abyssinia providing for the acquisition 
of 5,000,000 acres along the border of the 
Sudan, which will shortly be producing. 

Egypt, of course, has long been a staple 
source of supply for both European and 
American spinning mills, and her annual 
exports will maintain their normal level of 
1,500,000 bales. 


Cotton from the Heart of . Africa 


Other parts of Africa, however, are being 
exploited in the same systematic fashion 
as the Sudan. Uganda has proved an 
ideal center for cotton-growing, being fa- 
vored with excellent soil, ample rainfall, and 
numerous and industrious population. The 
attention being given to cotton is clearly 
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indicated by the fact that it constitutes 80 
per cent. of Uganda’s exports. The Uganda 
Railway, built over difficult country at 
exorbitant expense, is another evidence of 
the lengths to which the British have gone 
in carrying out their determination to 
furnish their mills with a cheap and plentiful 
supply of cotton. 

In Tanganyika, of which the British came 
into possession at the close of the Great 
War, the Germans had already made good 
headway in cotton-planting and there was 
an excellent foundation on which to build. 
In this territory, whose area is one and a 
half times as great as Texas, there are 
possibilities for the development of one of 
the most magnificent cotton regions in the 
whole world. Already there are 35,000 acres 
under cultivation, from which nearly 20,000 
bales are produced. As the fertile valleys 
are planted, in the neighborhood of Lake 
Tanganyika and the Morogoro and Kilossa 
districts, situated a short distance inland 
from the port of Dar-es-Salaam, there will 
spring into being a cotton country second 
to none. The climate is ideal, there is the 
proper amount of rainfall, and the boll- 
weevil is unknown. 

To the south and west of Tanganyika lies 
Rhodesia, another enormous tract of par- 
tially developed land where a steadily in- 
creasing cotton crop is being harvested 
each year. At present Rhodesia’s output 
is 20,000 bales, but the surface has barely 
been scratched and the rich valley of the 
Zambezi River abounds in _ possibilities. 
Nyassaland, bordering the western shore of 
Lake Nyassa, is the infant of the East 
African cotton-producers, its development 
being hampered by the lack of adequate 
transportation facilities. 

There remain in Africa two other coun- 
tries from which Lancashire will, in the 
future, draw increasing supplies of raw ma- 
terial to the detriment of our Southern 
States. South Africa already produces 
approximately 30,000 bales a year and is 
only prevented from going ahead on a 
larger scale by the lack of railways. The 
same problem confronts Nigeria where the 
finest cotton-producing areas are near Lake 
Chad, a considerable distance from the sea- 
board. A projection of the present Lagos- 
Kano Railroad is being considered, how- 
ever, and when completed will make this 
region easily accessible. Nigeria is astonish- 
ingly large, having an area of 350,000 
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square miles and a population of 10,000,000 
people, more than the populations of 
Canada and Australia combined. Its agri- 
cultural possibilities, like those of the other 
African countries mentioned, are practi- 
cally limitless. 


Australia and the Labor Problem 


Australia, which has already enriched 
the Mother Country with boundless stores 
of wheat and wool, is to enhance her value 
further by yearly contributions of cotton. 
On this barely touched continent there are 
more than 375,000,000 acres suitable for 
cotton-growing, compared with 300,000,000 
in the United States, according to a recent 
statement of the Australian Premier. The 
governments of Queensland, Western Aus- 
tralia, and the Northern Territory are 
keenly alive to the profitable possibilities 
of cotton-growing and are doing everything 
to increase the output by guaranteeing a 
fixed price for seed over a period of years, 
and similar measures. 

There is no boll-weevil in Australia, but 
there is likewise no native labor supply, 
and it remains to be seen what action white 
men will take in the matter of extensive 
cotton cultivation. The greatest success is 
being obtained at present on 4o-acre farms, 
controlled by a single settler who plants, 
tends, and picks the cotton aided only by 
his family. 


The Beginning of British Independence 


From these four principal sources—India, 
the Sudan, Africa, and Australia—Great 
Britain expects to draw her future supplies 
of raw cotton. In addition to the concen- 
trated efforts being put forth in these 
regions, there is a steady output of cotton 
being maintained by the many lesser coun- 
tries within the Empire. In Irak, for in- 
stance, the exports of cotton have increased 
so rapidly that the Peninsula and Orient 
Steamship Line is planning to inaugurate a 
service to Basra, on the Persian Gulf, to 
assist in the movement of the crop to 
Lancashire. 

There is still a long road to travel before 
the combined exports of these numerous 
and widely scattered territories will be 
sufficient to supply the English mills with 
the 4,000,000 bales that they require each 
year; but a determined beginning has been 
made, and total dependence on the Ameri- 
can crop is a thing of the past. 











COTTON: A NATIONAL CROP 


BY E. E. MILLER 


(Editor of the Southern Agriculturisé) 


OR the five years, 1920 to 1924, this 

country raised an annual cotton crop 
of 10,984,584 bales on an average of 
35,581,000 acres of land. In 1919 a crop 
of 11,421,000 bales was harvested from 
33,566,000 acres on 1,905,863 farms. For 
1925 a crop of more than 15,000,000 bales 
was produced on an estimated 46,448,000 
acres. The number of farms in the country 
has slightly decreased since 1920, but the 
cotton-growing area has enlarged. There 
were 6,448,343 farms in 1920; cotton grew 
on nearly 30 per cent. of them. It is the 
chief money crop of ten States, a crop of 
more or less, but mostly of increasing, im- 
portance in five or six other States. The 
average value of the cotton crop, 1919 to 
1923, was about one and a quarter billion 
dollars. 

Of this crop 60 per cent. or more is 
normally exported. Before 1914, approxi- 
mately two-thirds of it went abroad. 
Exports fell off sharply during the World 
War and have remained below the pre-war 
level, but they show a tendency to increase 
as Europe again settles down to business. 
Of the 1923 crop, 58 per cent., of the 1924 
crop, nearly 62 per cent., went abroad. 
Cotton is our chief export crop. The total 
value of our agricultural exports for 1924 
was $2,146,500,000. Of this sum, cotton 
accounted for $950,000,000; cottonseed 
meal, cake, and oil for $15,300,000 more. 
Almost exactly 45 per cent. of the country’s 
agricultural exports, more than 20 per cent. 
of its total exports in 1924, came from the 
cotton field. Cotton remains our one great 
agricultural commodity that is produced 
primarily for export. Cotton prices are 
determined more largely than wheat prices, 
even, by European conditions. 


Cotton States Not Made Rich by the Crop_ 


The cotton-growing South is the poorest 
agricultural section of the United States. 
Not the poorest in natural resources or in 
agricultural possibilities—it is far from that; 
but the poorest when imeasured by the 
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returns received by its workers, by the 
accumulation of property, by the per 
capita wealth of its rural population. In 
1920 the average value of all property for 
each farm was less than $6,000 in twelve of 
the forty-eight States, and eight of these 
twelve were cotton States. The cotton 
country produces a vast amount of wealth 
each year, but holds on to very little of it. 

The reason for this situation is not hard to 
find. For many years the cotton crop has 
been produced on a credit basis; a large 
part of it has literally been eaten up before it 
was made. Answers to a recent question- 
naire sent out to bankers, merchants, 
farmers, and county farm agents in all the 
cotton-growing States east of Texas and 
Oklahoma indicated that fully two-fifths of 
this last cotton crop would be required to 
pay for the feeds, the foodstuffs and the 
fertilizers consumed in the making of it. 
These figures are, if anything, an under- 
estimate. And this crop is one profitable 
above the average. In unfavorable years 
a much larger part of the crop is gone, so 
far as the growers are concerned, before it 
is gathered. In some counties, even with 
this crop, it was estimated that from 70 to 
85 per cent. of the crop would be required 
to “pay it out.” Many cotton raisers go 
on year after year, doing little or no more 
than breaking even. 


Low Wages of Production 


This condition and the causes for it go a 
long way back—back to the old days of 
Reconstruction, in fact, when the South had 
to get busy with nothing at all and make a 
living for itself. Such a condition, of course, 
should not have persisted all these years; 
would not have persisted if the cotton- 
growers had received for their product a 
price that would give them a living wage. 
The pay received by cotton-growers for 
their labor is smaller than that received by 
any other large class of laborers in the 
United States. Cotton is produced by the 
help of tens and hundreds of thousands of 
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women and children who get a mere pittance 
for their labor. If the average cotton 


crop were produced by man labor working’ 


at an average rate of wages, it would have 
to sell for fully twice the price now received 
in order to pay out. 

In Georgia, in 1920, 481,000 males and 
132,000 females were listed as agricultural 
workers; in Alabama, 382,000 males and 
123,000 females. These females were not 
only the wives and daughters of Negro 
“hands” or croppers, but also the wives and 
daughters of white tenant farmers and small 
farm owners. Many a cotton farmer’s wife 
makes a regular “hand” in the field during 
the planting and chopping season and again 
during the picking season, going to the house 
an hour or so ahead of the rest of the family 
at noon and in the evening to get the meals 
ready. Little children play in the corners 
of the fields, or in the shade of nearby trees, 
while their mothers hoe or pick cotton. 
Nowhere else in America do so many farm 
women work in the fields. 


Low Living Standards too High a Price 


Remembering that the crop thus pro- 
duced is largely a crop for export, it should 
require little argument to convince the 
thoughtful person that an increasing cotton 
production without an accompanying in- 
crease in cotton prices, and an accompany- 
ing advance in the cotton-producer’s stand- 
ards of living, is not a good thing for the 
country. Often the fear is expressed that 
the United States may lose the practical 
monopoly of cotton production it has had. 
The efforts of Great Britain and other 
countries to develop cotton-growing in 
other lands cause some of our economists 
much uneasiness. Grave warnings have 
been given by publicists against the danger 
of too high prices for cotton over a term of 
years, the cotton belt being advised to 
content itself with low prices that other 
nations may be discouraged from extensive 
plantings and the South’s hold on the world 
market maintained. This may be one 
brand of political economy; but a political 
economy of common sense would see that a 
country can not be enriched by producing 
any commodity to sell abroad at prices that 
will keep the producers poor, and that it is 
better to lose a market monopoly than to 
hold it at the cost of starvation wages and 
low living standards. 

Cotton is a national problem because it is 
to the interest of the whole nation that 
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cotton production should be a _ paying 
business and that cotton-growers should be 
wéll paid for their labor. If this country 
sells a fifth of its exports at less than a fair 
cost of production, it is making itself poorer 
rather than richer by that much of its 
export business. And even though all the 
cotton were consumed at home, it would not 
be to the national interest to have the great 
mass of cotton-growers working at a wage 
scale fixed by the country’s most ignorant 
and most unaspiring class of labor. The 
whole nation should be interested in every 
development that will make cotton-raising 
more profitable and help the cotton country 
to get on a more stable financial basis. 


What Can Be Done About It? 


But granting that this is true, the man 
outside the cotton belt may well ask what 
there is that he can do about conditions in 
the cotton country, and what there is that 
the country can do about them. ‘“Grant- 
ing that cotton does not bring what it 
should, and that the cotton-grower works 
for low wages, how are cotton prices to be 
stabilized at a point of profit, how is the 
labor of this great mass of white and black 
farmers to be made to bring them a reason- 
able share of the good things of life?”’ 

The question is a fair one to ask. It is 
not an easy one to answer. Indeed, any 
direct and conclusive answer, just as any 
immediate and effective remedy for prevail- 
ing conditions, is not to be had. 

Buyers of cotton are not going to pay 
more than they have to for it. The 
Government cannot fix an arbitrary price 
for cotton and so guarantee growers a 
profit. Neither can any organization of the 
growers themselves, nor any organization of 
other businesses. Any increase in prices 
must be gradual, and to be permanent must 
come from changed conditions and from an 
increased ability of the growers to take care 
of themselves in a financial way. If the 
cotton-grower needs more money for his 
cotton in order that he may get ahead, he 
also needs to get ahead in order that he may 
produce and market his cotton crop to 
better advantage. It is to be remembered, 
too, that the thing called for is not so much 
an increase in the actual price paid per 
pound for cotton as an increase in the 
margin between the cost’ of production and 
the selling price. Absolutely higher prices 
than those prevailing on the average are 
probably called for; but along with them is 
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demanded a reduction of the average cost of 
production of a pound of cotton. Some- 
thing, probably, can be done along both 
lines, and the whole country should be 
interested in whatever can be done either 
to make cotton bring a better price or to 
have it produced at less cost. 


How Soils Might Be Better Utilized 


The cotton country needs, for one thing, 
a change in its farming methods. Too 
much of the cotton money goes to pay for 
things—feeds and foodstuffs chiefly—that 
the cotton farmer could raise himself 
for less than they cost him when he buys 
them. Then, it takes too much land, on the 
average, to grow a bale of cotton. The 
cotton country has been reckless of its soils 
and has reduced many of them to a very 
low point of productivity. Small yields of 
any crop mean normally a high cost of unit 
of yield. Too much of the agriculture of 
the cotton belt is haphazard cotton-growing 
instead of systematic farming. Acre yields 
would be decidedly increased and_ pro- 
duction costs decidedly decreased in just a 
few years if cotton farmers could be induced 
to turn, as a class, to a system of soil- 
building farming in which grasses, legumes 
and livestock should be given their rightful 
place along with the sale crop. 

This would make possible, too, a re- 
duction of the annual draft drawn on the 
crop yet to be produced. No crop that is 
two-fifths to one-half consumed before it is 
ready to harvest can make its growers rich 
very speedily—especially when the growers 
are liberal spenders and indifferent savers. 


The Needed Discipline of Saving 


It is not true, of course, of all cotton 
farmers, but it is true of multitudes of them, 
that anything like systematic saving never 
enters into their program of life. Replies 
to the questionnaire above referred to 
indicated that of the money received for 
the 1925 cotton crop, a total of 11.6 per 
cent. would be spent for new machinery, for 
better livestock, for new buildings, for farm 
improvement, and for home betterment. 
An estimated 5.4 per cent. would be put 
into sound investments of one kind or 
another. An estimated 17 per cent. would 
be wasted or put into investments so un- 
sound as to mean loss. A cotton-country 
banker was telling the writer just the other 
day how the farm deposits began coming 
into his bank in the fall of a good year, 


piling up until about January, then de- 
creasing until spring, when the borrowing 
season began, and finally giving way by 
midsummer almost altogether to farmers’ 
notes. No part of the country needs the 
discipline of systematic saving or a real- 
ization of the importance of little accumu- 
lations as does the rural South. Savings- 
bank accounts, thrift clubs, credit unions— 
such things will help the cotton South to 
grow richer and more independent. 


A Better Marketing System Demanded 


Then, the cotton country needs a better 
system of marketing its “‘money crop.” 
No one who has studied the matter would 
seriously contend that cotton-growers in the 
mass have marketed wisely or that they 
have received real market value for their 
cotton. The wholesale rush to market to 
sell the cotton and pay the accounts due 
has resulted in the breaking of the price 
right at the beginning of the market season 
four years out of five. Farmers have too 
often been ignorant of grades and staples 
and have sold their high-quality cotton 
without getting for it the premium they 
should have had. In many towns prices 
have kept year after year below a fair 
ratio with prices in the big markets. The 
whole business of cotton marketing, so far as 
the growers were concerned, has been slip- 
shod, unsystematic, uncertain in everything 
except that the grower would sell at a dis- 
advantage. The codperative marketing as- 
sociations have already done much to help 
the cotton grower get something like the 
real value of his cotton, and they promise to 
do more. They promise, too, to have a real 
influence on cotton prices generally by 
standardizing market practices and by 
promoting orderly marketing. This attempt 
of the cotton-growers to work out a better 
marketing system for their crop deserves 
the whole-hearted support of whoever would 
see the cotton country advance. 


Bad Effect of Child Labor on Prices 


Again, the cotton situation could be 
greatly helped by a better appreciation on 
the part of Southern farmers of the neces- 
sity of education for their children. Too 
many boys and girls are kept in the cotton 
field when they ought to be in the school- 
house. Cotton-growers have deemed it 
necessary to work their children, and often 
their wives, in the crop in order to make a 
living. In individual cases this has been of 
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great help; but the labor of these children 
has helped reduce the price of the entire 
cotton crop. The white farmer growing 
cotton has to produce in competition with 
a multitude of Negroes who have been 
content, as a class, with low-wages and a 
low standard of living. It is inevitable that 
any product made by cheap labor should 
sell at low prices. Take the women and 
children out of the cotton fields, and the 
farmer’s chance to secure a better price 
for his crop will be enormously increased. 

It is the cotton-grower’s misfortune, of 
course, and not his fault that his crop is so 
largely made by cheap, inefficient, “shift- 
less” labor. Whatever makes for industrial 
development in the South gives the cotton- 
grower a better chance to get fair wages. 
So does every northward movement of the 
Negro, with its lessening of the oversupply 
of cheap labor. Owners of plantations often 
regard the drifting away’ of their Negro 
laborers as a calamity; but to the man who 
labors in the field every such movement is a 
promise of better things. 

For, when it is summed up, the great 
reason for low-priced cotton is to be found 
in the fact that the crop is so largely grown 
on poor land, in a bad system of farming, by 
farmers who lack the knowledge and the 
financial backing to be efficient either in the 
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production or the disposition of their crop. 

The prosperity of the cotton country, 
then, is a problem concerning the whole 
nation, but one the cotton country must 
solve largely for itself. Help in the solu- 
tion, however, can be given by the agri- 
culture of other sections, by business 
interests generally, by the Government. 
The Intermediate Credits Act, for example, 
is making codperative marketing a more 
practical proposition for cotton-growers. 
An internationally recognized system of 
cotton grades and classifications will be of 
some financial benefit to every cotton- 
grower. A favorable ‘attitude toward the 
codéperative movement by cotton consumers 
and by business generally will make things 
better, even for the grower who continues 
to sell independently. Anything done to 
advance educational interest in the rural 
South, or to aid the Negro to a higher plane 
of living, brings nearer the better day. 

Above all, realization that the family in 
the cotton patch is an integral part of the 
country’s business system is needed, and 
appreciation of the fact that if this family 
must work for less than decent wages and 
live in less than decent comfort to swell the 
country’s exports, the whole nation would 
be the better off for a reduction of this part 
of its export business. 





PRESIDENT PINE 


BY O. H. L. 


ING COTTON has not yet been 

deposed in Dixieland, but the people 
of the South no longer have a king-complex. 
Their economic realm is fast reorganizing, 
and they have nominated the Honorable 
Turpentine Pine as their candidate for 
President. 

It may well prove to be a common ex- 
perience for the investor during the next 
decade, as he opens his morning mail, to 
scan first the offerings of ‘“‘pine tree 
ranches” instead of orange groves, pecan 
orchards or waterfront lots. Southern 
pines and Southern lands lend themselves 
excellently to this type of development, 
providing only that the necessary funda- 
mental machinery is created. I am in a 
position to assert that this machinery has 
already been created. 


WERNICKE 


Commercial Reforestation a Success 


Fancy an offer in your mail which will 
guarantee you better income than a bond, 
with certainty that your principal will 
double or even triple or more! Imagine 
a field for conservative investment which 
definitely can be called better than insur- 
ance, safer than bonds, and more profitable 
than preferred stocks. 

Fantastic? No. 

A mere dream? No. 

An economic situation now exists in the 
South which will permit these specifications 
to be filled. When you read in your favor- 
ite magazine or newspaper the statement 
that ‘‘Commercial reforestation is in actual 
progress in the South,” it means little to 
you unless you realize also its potential 
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effects in the financial and industrial fields 
and that it may have a direct personal 
relationship to your pocket-book. 

The cut-over lands of the South are no 
longer mere great problems, but instead 
are to-day vast opportunities for men 
“with empires in their purpose and new 
eras in their brains.’””’ Too much honor 
can not be paid to the United States Forest 
Service for their years of effort which have 
helped to bring this about. Great respect 
is due the forestry departments of the 
Southern States. 


Southern Pine Association 


It would not be possible to list the names 
of all men and organizations who have 
contributed to the advance of forest utiliza- 
tion and conservation in the South. — It 
should be equally impossible to write upon 
Southern forestry without a tribute to the 
Southern Pine Association for broad achieve- 
ment in the public interest. To this associa- 
tion of lumber manufacturers is due credit 
second to none. Especial gratitude of 
the nation is owing to men like W. H. 
Sullivan of Bogalusa, Louisiana, John Kaul 
of Birmingham, Alabama, E. A. Hauss of 
Century, Florida, Alex Sessoms of Cogdell, 
Georgia, and others who have had the 
courage and foresight to test out the the- 
ories of growing Southern pine trees on 
a commercial basis. Such men have dem- 
onstrated the possibilities which lie in 
millions of acres of Southern land. 

In truth, however, the opportunity is 
not dependent upon any one man’s work 
or that of any group or organization. It is 
a product of natural and economic forces, 
sweeping in an irresistible current. 


Pine-Tree Culture Pays Dividends 


The condition never existed before in 
this nation, although some men saw it 
coming—a few, ten and more years ago. 
To-day, however, it is here, a new economic 
condition calling for constructive commer- 
cialism just as the vast surplus of forests 
formerly demanded destructive commercial- 
ism. The combination of climate, soils, 
and economic conditions is not duplicated 
anywhere else in the world. It is a unique 
and limited opportunity, although large 
enough for even the American spirit. 

The greatest friend of genuine conserva- 
tion was the ruthless and destructive 
lumberman. Without his service it would 
have been impossible to make conservation 


pay. Because of him it is possible now for 
constructive forestry to pay dividends. 
In the South it is clear that raising tur- 
pentine pines will pay very substantially. 


President Pine Overtaking King Cotton 


When you have made a movement like 
pine-tree culture profitable, you have made 
it certain. When you can stimulate that 
tough old nerve which relaxes the purse, 
you get action. Now that forestry means 
fortunes, there may be a boom to be com- 
pared possibly with oil, automobiles, and 
Florida. Men may discuss the relative 
merits of Longleaf pines and Slash pines 
as they once discussed four cylinders and 
six cylinders. How many turpentine 
“faces” to an acre of pines, may become 
as familiar to the investing public as how 
many barrels a day from an oil well. 

Somewhere between twenty-five million 
and one hundred million acres of land in 
eight Southern States will be developed into 
pine-tree ranches, varying from twenty 
acres or less to two hundred thousand acres 
or more in size. In acreage, in industrial 
importance, and in profits, it is safe to 
prophesy that in a few years President Pine 
will be greater than King Cotton ever was. 

The factors supporting such a prediction 
make as pretty a picture of clear reasoning 
as any business subject ever had. 


A Leaf from French Experience 


In the Landes district of France is an area 
of some three million acres. Of this acre- 
age about two-thirds is devoted to raising 
Maritime pines on land formerly considered 
barren. The whole region is dependent 
upon forests and forest products, yet it is 
the most prosperous rural district in France, 
with a population of 1,400,000. 

Suppose we devote fifty million acres to 
similar forests. Theoretically, according 
to French experience, this would mean 
a prosperous population of thirty-five 
million people supported by the forest in- 
dustries alone. This would approximately 
double the population of the South! As- 
suming greater efficiency of production 
per man in this country, we can with ex- 
treme conservatism predict an added popu- 
lation for the Southern coastal States of 
ten million people if we develop fifty million 
acres somewhat as the French developed 
two million acres. 

Two facts of vital significance should be 
understood at this point. First, the two 
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species of pine tree which produce turpen- 
tine and rosin commercially in America are 
superior to the Maritime pine of France in 
quality of lumber and capacity to produce 
gum, tree for tree, and in rate of growth. 
Second, our soils are also superior to the 
French soils. It is evident, therefore, that 
each acre of our soil can produce greater 
returns than a French acre. 


The Market Possibilities 


The analytical mind promptly raises a 
question: Would such large operations in 
this country destroy the favorable market 
the smaller French operation enjoys? 

It is a commonplace among those who 
know the facts that if all the available land 
in the South should be devoted to pine 
forests there would still be a greater demand 
for the lumber in the United States alone 
than could be supplied! In a report to 
Congress, the United States Forest Service 
stated that by or before 1935—less than 
ten years from now—the Southern States 
alone will be using more lumber than they 
can produce. This report was made in 
1920. Indications are that the report did 
not foresee the actual increase in consump- 
tion and the consequent acceleration of 
forest destruction. In other words, the 
time may be earlier than predicted. 

Twenty years ago timber (lumber sold 
on the stump) would not have been low- 
priced at $2 per thousand board-feet- 
stumpage. To-day $8 per thousand is not 
a high price. In the circumstances it is 
not fanciful to predict a price of at least $16 
a thousand by 1945. Under ordinary 
forestry cultivation an acre should produce a 
minimum of ten thousand board feet in 
from thirty to forty years. From lumber 
yield alone, then, a return can be expected 
which would more than pay costs. 


Naval Stores a Key Industry 


Naval stores (turpentine and rosin) ac- 
cording to French experience, produce two- 
thirds of the profits of an acre of pine land. 
Rather than weary my reader with details, 
I will simply assert that an acre of second- 
growth pines, averaging only one hundred 
workable trees to an acre, can produce an 
average of $10 a year profit at to-day’s 
prices in naval stores. Our present meth- 
ods of working trees for turpentine and rosin 
are destructive, and limited to four or five 
years. A better method has been demon- 
Strated as profitable which can be used as 


long as it is desirable for the tree to grow— 
thirty, forty, fifty or more years! 

If two-thirds of the profits of our pine 
lands are to come from the naval stores 
produced, the pine chemical (naval stores) 
industry is a key industry to Southern 
prosperity. The present condition of the 
pine chemical industry is not significant 
in this article. Its future possibilities, 
however, are important. Very little scien- 
tific research has been applied to the in- 
dustry and its products. What has been 
done, however, indicates that the potential 
uses of the products of the industry scarcely 
have been touched. There is obviously 
room for development which may be com- 
pared to that of petroleum products. 

It seems reasonably certain that this 
industry is limited chiefly by its capacity 
to produce in quantities. For example, the 
paint industries (one group among the 
consumers of turpentine to-day) dare not 
depend upon turpentine alone because the 
present whole production of the pine chem- 
ical industry is insufficient for their needs. 
Such industries are compelled to use less 
satisfactory substitutes, not because of 
prices but because of sheer lack of enough 
material. If compelled to use turpentine 
in all grades of paints to-day, ours would be 
a little-painted nation. 

The public is virtually ignorant of the 
virtues of pine chemicals and the extent to 
which inferior substitutes have been used. 
It has been useless for the industry to ad- 
vertise to educate the public because it 
was unable to supply enough products to 
take care of a demand so created. It is 
apparent that research and advertising 
will more than offset any potential increase 
in production. An acute shortage of pine 
chemicals for indispensable uses will exist 
for a decade at least, in spite of what may 
be done to increase future supply. 

Finally, it must be pointed out that the 
French made liberal profits in these products 
in the face of an American competition 
which in turn was based on the false ap- 
pearance of an inexhaustible supply of 
American timber, and in spite of the Amer- 
ican use of low-waged labor. The best 
judgment of the leaders in the pine chemical 
industry indicates a most favorable funda- 
mental price situation for the future, re- 
gardless of any reforestation which can be 
produced in the South. Indeed, the pine 
chemical industry has joined the front 
ranks in effort to encourage reforestation. 
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Pulp Mills in Southern Forests 


In the past, thinning operations in South- 
ern forests have not had the advantage of 
paper-pulp mills to make them as profitable 
as possible. It should be understood that 
thinning to prevent overcrowding by too 
many trees is necessary and helpful in 
raising forests. Commercially practical 
methods of using resinous woods for paper- 
pulp have been brought about and paper- 
pulp mills are locating in the South rapidly. 
There will continue to be an increasing 
number of pulp-mills in the South, thus 
adding a source of forest revenue formerly 
unknown. Cord wood, fence posts, poles, 
ties and other thinning products are in- 
creasingly profitable. 

The grazing value of unburned pine 
lands is estimated at over a dollar a year 
per acre in meat on the hoof. 

If the potential future returns from an 
average acre of land in pine trees are 
analyzed, it will be seen that returns of 
more than twice the official estimates of 
from $6 to $8 net profit per acre per year 
may be predicted. But the official esti- 
mates themselves are sufficient to substan- 
tiate the introductory paragraphs I wrote 
in this article! 

I asserted that the machinery necessary 
to unlock these potential values has been 
created. I do not mean land-selling com- 
panies, and the necessary financial mechan- 
isms, but the more fundamental coérdina- 
tion of private and public forces needed as 
the foundation for the commercial aspects. 
The great and first step already has been 
taken in the formation of the Pine Insti- 
tute of America, Inc. 


The Pine Institute 


This institution has been called, “the 
South’s answer to the problems of its em- 
pire.” It is a practical scientific service 
agency, South-wide in scope, through which 
all the methods of modern civilization are 
applied to development of Southern cut- 
over lands. 

Its headquarters are designed to make 
available to all concerned the scientific 
and technical knowledge of the world ap- 
plicable to these lands and their products. 
Its form of organization is a unique and 
admirable adaptation to the needs of the 
situation. There is not space in this article 
to describe the details, but they are worth 


the study of economists and _ industrial 
leaders everywhere, nevertheless. 

In each county of the Southern pine belt, 
there are, or will be, organized “chapters” 
of this Pine Institute, or affiliation with 
existing local organizations. These chapters 
or affiliated societies bear the same relation 
to their communities that the Pine Institute 
bears to the whole South. The community 
chapter is solely interested in the welfare 
of its own members and its own community, 
with the tremendous advantages of federa- 
tion with hundreds of like chapters through- 
out the South, enjoying mutually the 
facilities and experts of Pine Institute 
headquarters. 

The membership includes not only land- 
owners and the men and companies de- 
pendent upon forest products, but business 
men in all occupations, for it is generally 
recognized that the advance in Southern 
prosperity resulting from adequate de- 
velopment of Southern lands is vital to all 
business not only ‘in the South but else- 
where. A chapter is located in Chicago, 
for example, the membership of which in- 
cludes men who depend upon forest prod- 
ucts directly and those who are affected 
indirectly, such as the soap makers and 
other business interests even more remote. 
Bankers, lawyers, real-estate men, and 
even housewives in the South are members. 

I outline the scope of this institution 
simply to indicate the direct and practical 
activity of men coincident with the eco- 
nomic influences tending to elect President 
Pine. Into every county of the pine belt, 
by means of the Pine Institute, the neces- 
sary information for unlocking the known 
possibilities of cut-over lands will be 
brought with far greater rapidity than any 
like development ever enjoyed. 

Translated into universally understood 
terms this means simply that during the 
next two decades lands selling to-day for 
from $5 to $15 an acre will pay dividends 
on a valuation of $100 or more per acre! 

If this is true of average low-value lands, 
the effect on other land values can be imag- 
ined easily. The dependent industrial de- 
velopment and increased population re- 
sulting will exert a profound effect upon 
urban values and American industry. 

The election of President Pine is as 
certain as sunrise, and it means billions in 
money values and millions in population 
added to the prosperity of the South. 
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THE PIONEERS’ MONUMENT AT CROWN POINT, ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER, NEAR PORTLAND 


(The Columbia River, which forms the boundary between Washington and Oregon, is navigable for 160 miles from the 
point where it empties into the Pacific. It_was discovered by Captain Robert Gray, of Boston, in 1792, and was 


explored by Meriwether Lewis and William Clark in 1805. 


Upon those discoveries the United States based its claim 


to the great Oregon country) 


THE COLUMBIA RIVER 
CELEBRATIONS 


BY AGNES C. LAUT 


(Author of “Pathfinders of the West,” “Vikings of the Pacific,” “Conquest of the Great Northwest”) 




















NORTH HEAD LIGHT, AT THE MOUTH OF THE 
COLUMBIA RIVER 


(In the days of sailing vessels the river current, the 

incoming tide, the sandy bar, and an in-shore wind made 

this a dangerous passage But harbor improvements 

now render the Columbia River as safe to enter as New 

York Harbor. It is said that there have been no wrecks 
in thirty years) 


MONG the historic celebrations in this 
historic year, none will exceed in 
intetest, to the West, the one which marks 
the winning of that part known as Oregon. 
Because Lewis and Clark were the first 
discoverers, explorers and overlanders from 
the Missouri to the Pacific, few people 
realize that the Louisiana Purchase did not 


extend beyond the backbone of the Rockies. 
Spaniard, Englishman and American had 
belted the Seven Seas and coasted from 
California to Alaska long before Lewis and 
Clark and their guiding genius—Jefferson— 
were born. Heceta’s voyages, Drake’s 
“keel plowing a silver path round the 
world” in the days of Queen Elizabeth, 
Gray’s discovery of the Columbia in the 
voyage of 1792-93—had all set up counter- 
claims to this Terra Incognita of the North- 
west. 

Although Lewis and Clark added im- 
measurably to the knowledge of the Trans- 
montane Empire, and blazed the overland 
trail from the Rockies to the sea, which 
such famous empire-builders as John Jacob 
Astor and the Oregon pioneers and such 
missionary heroes as the Whitmans and 
Pere de Smet later followed, “the joint 
occupancy” which almost fanned to war in 
the excitement of ‘“54—40—or fight’”— 
would not necessarily have ended in posses- 
sion if Gray had not nailed down title by 
discovery less than a week before George 
Vancouver came over the tumultuous bar of 
the Columbia. 

This does not lessen the credit due John 
Jacob Astor for maintaining possession by 
planting the first American occupation on 
the Columbia, beating David Thompson, 
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THE SCENE OF THIS MONTH’S COLUMBIA RIVER HISTORICAL EXPEDITION, TO COMMEMORATE 
EARLY EXPLORERS AND TRADERS AND TO DEDICATE SEVERAL PERMANENT MONUMENTS 


the British fur-trader, by only a few. weeks; 
nor does it rob Whitman of the glory of 
rousing all New England and the Middle 
West to the great migrations of the late 
1830’s and the early 1840’s—whether the 
motive in his famous ride were purely mis- 
sionary or patriot zeal; but it does throw the 
spotlight of the 1926 celebrations on the 
almost obscure and up to the present 
unrecognized achievement of the Boston 
sea captain, who found and dared to enter 
the great Unknown River of the West. 

Robert Gray, Lewis and Clark, John 
Jacob Astor, are the names that must always 
stand highest in Pacific Coast history as the 
discoverers, explorers and founders of 
Oregon. 

There has recently been awakened the 
greatest interest in American history known 
since the birth of the nation. The honor 
to the heroes of the past may be belated, 
but it is an enthusiasm that permeates from 
primary school to university and women’s 
clubs in tiny hamlets, to railroad presidents 
and hard-boiled, unsentimental bankers. 
In fact, America has become so vitally in- 
terested in the heroes of the past as examples 
and ensamples and beacon lights for the 
future, that it is a paying investment for 
banks and railroads to meet the movement 
by helping it and preparing to take care of 
the tourists, who are now flocking to the 
old sites of heroism and adventure. 

So you find such magnificent buildings 
as the Marquette in Chicago with mosaics 


and bronzes portraying the discoveries of 
Marquette and Joliet. In Minneapolis is a 
hotel with beautiful frescoes of Radisson, 
the discoverer of the Upper Mississippi. 
Along the Great Northern Railroad last 
year were erected monuments to La Veren- 
drye and Thompson, the first explorers 
between the Saskatchewan and the Mis- 
souri; to Meriwether Lewis, the finder of 
Maria’s Pass across the Rockies; to John 
Frank Stevens, the first white man to ex- 
plore and cross the pass; and commemora- 
tion ceremonies were held at Fort Union, 
where old Kenneth McKenzie ruled an 
empire half as large as Europe, and on 
Chief Joseph’s battlefield, where the Indian 
era gave final place to white-man rule. 
Already the Oregon Pioneers had erected 
the beautiful mausoleum on Crown Point 
above the Columbia to the first overlanders; 
and colleges of learning had grown up on the 
sites of Whitman missions, while John 
McLoughlin’s old house on the Willamette 
had been set aside as a memorial to the old 
Hudson’s Bay Governor, who lost his job 
by befriending settlers; and Champoeg, the 
first settlement in Oregon, had been dedi- 
cated as a perpetual park. As for Lewis and 
Clark and Sacajawea, their Bird Woman 
guide, monuments have been erected to 
their honor from St. Louis to Portland. 
Of the great pathfinders, though Irving 
has told the story of Astor, only three have 
no great monuments in the West to-day— 
Gray, the discoverer of the Columbia; 
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A PANEL ON THE ASTORIA COLUMN—THIS ONE COMMEMORATING THE DISCOVERY OF THE 
COLUMBIA RIVER BY CAPTAIN ROBERT GRAY, IN 1792 


Astor, who foresaw what 
possession of the Pacific 
Coast would mean to the 
United States; and the 
Indian wife of Pierre 
Dorion, the scamp 
French half-breed guide, 


whose faithful little 


squaw saved the lives of 
the overland Astorians. 

The winning of the 
West’ naturally divides 
itself in four periods— 

(1) The discoverers— 
Radisson, Marquette, 
Joliet, La Verendrye, 
Gray, Thompson, Lewis 
and Clark, and the 
Astorians, dating from 
1659 to 1812. 

(2) The fur-traders, 
from 1811 to 1846, when 
McKenzie ruled the 
American Fur Company 
like a baronial lord east 
of the Rockies on the 
Missouri, and McLough- 
lin ruled a_ beneficent 
king for the Hudson’s 
Bay Company at Fort 
Vancouver on the Co- 
Jumbia. 

(3) The settlers and 
missionaries, from 1838 
to 1848, when the star of 
the Whitmans rose to 
go out in horrible mass- 
acre and Pere de Smet 




















THE ASTORIA COLUMN, TO BE 
DEDICATED JULY 22 


(To commemorate the discoveries of Captain 
Robert Gray, the explorations of Lewis and 
Clark, and the pioneer settlement of John 
Jacob Astor, this column has been erected 
on a commanding site in Astor Park. It is 
125 feet high, designed by Electus Litchfield; 
and around the column is a spiral frieze de- 
Picting episodes in the development of 
Oregon, the work of Attillo Pusterla) 


threaded the wild can- 
yons from the Columbia 
and Upper Missouri to 
the Saskatchewan. 

(4) The empire-build- 
ers when the steel rail 
linked East with West, 
which brings the story 
down to the modern 
days of the Hill family 
and the Strathconas and 
Mount Stephens. 

In some cases, the en- 
tire expense of commem- 
orating these pioneer 
achievements has been 
borne by local chapters 
of the D. A. R., who 
have practically posted 
the Oregon Trail from 
Kansas City to the Co- 
lumbia; and who in 1927 
plan to erect a Radisson 
monument on the Mis- 
sissippi. In other cases, 
state historical societies 
have depended on state 
and voluntary contribu- 
tions. This applies to 
most of the monuments 
between the Mississippi 
and the Rockies. Of 
other monuments, such 
as the Marquette Build- 
ing, Chicago, the corpo- 
ration has been guided 
by the historian, but has 
borne the entire expense. 

















ONE OF THE PANELS ON THE ASTORIA COLUMN, WHICH DEPICTS THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
FIRST FUR-TRADING POST ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER, FORT ASTORIA 
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son of Montana, Moore 
of Idaho, Hartley of Wash- 
ington and Pierce of 
Oregon. The historical 
societies of the States 
named will codperate in 
the organization, and win- 
ners of the high-school 
oratorical contest on the 
“French Pioneers in Amer- 
ica”’ will join in the tour. 

The expedition will di- 
rect attention to the ser- 








FORT ASTORIA, FOUNDED AS A FUR-TRADING STATION IN 1811 
pai BY JOHN JACOB ASTOR 


(This was the first settlement in the Columbia River Valley) 


In yet other cases, like the 
Upper Missouri Expedition 
of 1925, the state histori- 
cal societies have acted as 
the custodians, but the 
Great Northern Railroad 
has footed the bills. 

On July 15 a group of 
interested persons to be 
organized as the Columbia 
River Historical Expedi- 
tion will leave Chicago 
for a journey to the Pa- 
cific Northwest. The party 
will be under the leader- 
ship of Governors Chris- 
tianson of Minnesota, Sor- 
lie of North Dakota, Erick- 


vices of early explorers, 
traders, and pioneers in 
the Northwest and_ will 

















FORT VANCOUVER IN 1845, ON THE SITE OF WHAT IS NOW 
VANCOUVER CITY, WASHINGTON 


(This is from a drawing by Lieut. Henry Warre, who had been sent out to report 

on Oregon. After the war of 1812, the territory west of the Rockies remained 

open to both British and American traders until the present boundary was 

fixed in 1846. This settlement was founded in 1824 by John McLoughlin, chief 

factor of the United Hudson’s Bay and Northwest Fur Companies, and was 

named for George Vancouver, a British navigator, who explored the northwest 
coast in 1791-2) 











dedicate prominent monu- 
ments which will recall 
important historical 
events. The nine day’s 
pilgrimage in 1925, known 
as the Upper Missouri 
Expedition, was a fore- 
runner of this year’s en- 
terprise. The Columbia 
River Expedition will con- 
tinue the journey south- 
west along the Missouri 
River from the point where 
last year’s expedition left 
off, visiting Great Falls 
and then crossing the Pa- 








THE SACRED HEART MISSION, ESTABLISHED IN NORTHERN 
IDAHO IN 1842 


cific watershed and follow- 
ing the historic route to 

















(Father De Smet was the great pioneer Catholic missionary of the Oregon 
country, just as Whitman, Spalding, and Lee were the pioneer Protestant 
missionaries. The mission was first located on the St. Joseph River, but in 
1846 was moved to a site on the Coeur d’Alene River, now known as Cataldo) 


the lower Columbia. 
The 1926 Columbia Ex- 
pedition will pause at the 
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points dedicated in 1925, 
but the new monuments 
to be erected and hero 
sites to be dedicated will 
be at Bonner’s Ferry on 
the Kootenai River and at 
Wishram on the Colum- 
bia at the head of the 
Long Narrows, that port- 
age perilous to every 
passer-by, from Lewis and 
Clark to the Oregonians, 
where the Indians levied 
blackmail of lives and loot 
till Governor McLoughlin 














put down the pirate prac- 
tices. All who have read 
Irving’s “Astoria,” will re- 
call the plundering raids 
of the Wishram bandits. 
Father de Smet’s mission 
at Cataldo, Idaho, will be 
visited. The Salt Dome, 
at Clatsop, where Lewis 
and Clark passed the weary winter, will be 
marked. Pauses will give glimpses into the 
early days of Spokane and Colville and old 
Fort Vancouver’s régime. 

Honor will be paid John McLoughlin, 
in his mansion beside the Tum Water 
(Falls) of the Willamette, where the old 
eagle chief sat in regal state with piper 
behind him and famous visitors and brigade 
leaders down the long dining-hall table and 
Hawaiian waiters serving a banquet fit for 
kings; but the gala occasion will be the dedi- 
cation of the Astoria Column at the mouth 
of the Columbia with the whole story of 


THE ‘‘COLUMBIA,”’ UNDER CAPTAIN ROBERT GRAY, DISCOVERS 
THE GREAT RIVER OF THE WEST—From a painting by Cozzens 


(On the second voyage to the Pacific Coast for Boston outfitters seeking furs, in 
1792, Gray had transferred to the Columbia while his companion, Kendrick, 
navigated the larger vessel, Lady Washington. 
draught, was able to cross the shallow sand bars, which the ponderous ships of 
Cook and Vancouver did not dare risk. 
in passing Cape Disappointment and finding the Great River of the West, which 
all the Spanish and English explorers had missed. 

his vessel, and gave the United States first claim to Oregon) 


The smaller ship, of lighter 


r 


So Gray, in the Columbia, succeeded 


The river was named after 


Gray and Astor and Lewis and Clark in a 
spiral round and round the monolith from 
base to cap of the tall plinth. 

Beginning with the bottom panel—“ Be- 
fore the White Man”—ascending fourteen 
spirals, the panels tell the story of Oregon 
etched in imperishable stone—the landing of 
Astor’s crew, the coming of the Astorians 
overland, the terrible massacre of the Ton- 
quin crew farther north, the arrival of the 
British fur traders from the Saskatchewan 
just a few weeks too late, the sale and trans- 
fer of Astoria in the War of 1812, the rule of 
McLoughlin, the Pioneers and so down to 

the coming of the steel rail. 
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This monument is 
unique in its construction 
and in the character of its 
decoration. The structure 
is of reinforced concrete 
and in its decoration the 
architects have wisely 
made use of that interest- 
ing method of design in 
cement evolved by the 
Italian artists of the fif- 
teenth century known as 
Sgraffito. Layers of dif- 
ferent colored cement are 








THE OLD HUDSON’S BAY POST AT COLVILLE, WASH. 


Alexander Ross, who went 
out with John Jacob Astor’s expedition in 1810, and later served the United 
Northwestern and Hudson’s Bay Companies, was the great pioneer fur trader 
Colville and Spokane became the half-way or transfer 
houses between Columbia River and British Columbia posts) 


(This was one of the first interior posts established. 


of the inland empire. 


applied, one over the 
other, and the artist draws 
or scratches his design 
through from one surface 
into the other. 
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THE MONUMENT AT PORTLAND, ORE., TO 
SACAJAWEA, WHO GUIDED LEWIS AND CLARK 


(This Indian girl, with her husband and new-born babe, 
led the expedition of 1804 from the Dakotas across the 
Rockies to the Pacific) 


Great care has been taken with the design 
of the memorial frieze encircling the column 
and all available authorities consulted so 
that it should be in every way possible 
historically correct. The City of Astoria 
proposes to flood-light the column and to 
place in the glass dome of its crowning fea- 














THE HOME OF JOHN McLOUGHLIN, THE 
FATHER OF OREGON 
(Though born in Canada, in 1784, McLoughlin had been 
educated in Scotland as a physician. Seeking adventure 
he went back to Canada, joined the Northwest Company 
—later consolidated with the Hudson’s Bay Company— 
and was placed in charge of the Columbia River depart- 
ment in 1823. For more than twenty years he was the 
dominating factor in the fur trade on the Pacific Coast. 
In 1846 he resigned, moved to Oregon City where he 
built this home, still standing, and became an American 
citizen. He died in 1857, and his house has been made 
a permanent memorial) 


ture a powerful electric light. The achieve- 
ments of the pathfinders were the torch that 
drew the peoples of the world to a new realm, 
a new opportunity. Of all this the monu- 
ment to be dedicated in July at the mouth 
of the Columbia, to Gray, and Astor, and 
Lewis and Clark, will be a fitting symbol. 

















RAINBOW FALLS, ON THE UPPER MISSOURI RIVER 
(Great Falls, Black Eagle Falls, and Rainbow Falls are striking features of the Missouri River, in Montana where within 


eight miles it drops 500 feet. 


was restricted to the fur trade, employing primitive craft. 


g 5 500 It was Merriwether Lewis and William Clark who in 1804-05 first explored the Missouri 
River from where it joined the Mississippi to its source in the Rocky Mountains. 


For many years afterward its use 
In 1830 the American Fur Company of John Jacob Astor 


began to use steamers for some distance up the river and the Missouri became an important factor in the development 


of the Northwest. 


That was before the days when waterfalls represented giant power) 
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: YOUR PROSPERITY AND MINE 


BY WILLIAM FEATHER 


[The following contribution by Mr. Feather has been awarded the first prize of one thousand dollars in 
an annual contest conducted by Mr. Alvan T. Simonds, a leading New England manufacturer, to encourage 


the study of economics. 


is that the rising generation may be taught how to attain it and how to use it efficiently. 


Mr. Simonds assumes material prosperity to be a worthy end, and his desire 


Mr. Feather 


is the head of a Cleveland printing and publishing house.—Tue Eprtor] 


HE most important truth in the whole 
gamut of economics is this: If men do 
not eat their profits, but use them produc- 
tively, the outcome is bound to be more 


" jobs and therefore higher wages, and more 


goods and therefore lower prices. 

The obscurity of this truth has been the 
source of envy and even hate of the owners 
of great wealth, when neither was justified. 

I hope to demonstrate in this short article 
that it makes little difference who the 
capitalists are or how much capital they 
control, provided only that they employ 
their funds for useful, constructive purposes. 

Probably every worker has sufficient 
intelligence to realize that his situation 
improves as more employers bid for his 
services, and that with more goods on the 
market his wages command a _ higher 
purchasing power. 

Having reached this conclusion, it should 
be easy for him to perceive that his condi- 
tion improves as new capital is created 
and invested in additional productive 
facilities. It has been roughly estimated 
that $5000 of invested capital suffices to 
give permanent employment to one laborer. 
Assuming, then, that a man has an annual 
income of $65,000 of which he spends 
$15,000 on himself, reinvesting the balance 
of $50,000, the conclusion is that he supplies 
tools for the permanent productive employ- 
ment of ten additional laborers each year. 

He might dissipate his entire income of 
$65,000 in extravagant living. In doing 
this he would employ an equal number of 
men, or possibly a few more, for one year; 
but at the end of the year the money would 
be gone and so would the jobs. If he 
Invests the major part of the income, the 
jobs are permanent, and’as time goes on and 
the earnings of the initial investment are 
Teinvested, the number of jobs increases. 


In England to-day, under the dole 
system to the unemployed, capital is 
literally being eaten up. If the out-of- 
work were productively employed, this 
capital could be saved for the improvement 
of the plant equipment of the nation. 
Factories, machinery, railroads, trucks, ships 
could be built, adding to the effectiveness 
of English labor and promoting the perma- 
nent prosperity of the country. 


A Proper Employment of Surplus Funds 


The popular notion once was that the 
rich man who consumed or dissipated his 
income fastest was best serving the public 
interest. It was said that he was getting 
his money into circulation. This is a 
vicious fallacy, a survival of the early 
centuries when about the only way a 
surplus could be held intact was in gold or 
precious stones. That was, indeed, frozen 
capital of the worst form. 

Since the beginning of the industrial era 
in the eighteenth century, the demand for 
capital has been so urgent that surplus 
funds can be put into circulation without 
wasting them on personal extravagances. 

The prosperous nation of to-day is one 
in which a large surplus of capital is 
accumulated each year and reinvested in 
useful production. It is desirable that each 
member of the nation do some of the saving 
and have a share in the surplus, but this is 
not so important as that the saving be made. 
I may never have saved a dollar and may 
never have owned a single share of stock 
in any railroad, but that fact has not 
prevented me from enjoying the con- 
venience and economy which the railroads 
have effected. Even though Rockefeller 
has made a billion dollars out of oil and Ford 
an equal amount out of automobiles, I 
am not a penny poorer because of their 
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acquisitive activity. I am really richer, 
because by the economies these men have 
effected in the production and distribution 
of oil and automobiles my life has been 
broadened. For several years I trans- 
ported myself to a summer place in a Ford, 
and my meals were cooked on a stove which 
burned Rockefeller’s oil. With less enter- 
prise on the part of either man I might never 
have enjoyed those months in the country. 


The Capitalistic System 


It is most important to understand that 
the business man does not eat all his 
profits. Many people have the idea that 
all the profits of a business are consumed by 
the owners. The inference is that under a 
socialist arrangement there would be no 
necessity for profits, and that consequently 
prices could be reduced. 

What actually happens in ninety out of a 
hundred successful companies is that the 
major part of the profits is left in the 
business for expansion of the plant. 

The capital investment in the businesses 
of ‘this country has grown enormously in the 
last twenty years. The money for this 
expansion was contributed by thousands of 
persons who diverted funds from them- 
selves to productive enterprises. No matter 
how the business of production was oper- 
ated, this capital would have to be found. 
The present method probably secures it 
more surely and at less expense than any 
other method that could be devised. 

However, the object of this article is not 
to present an argument for the capitalistic 
system, but to explain it. 

Mr. Ogden Armour a few years ago made 
the statement to a Congressional com- 
mittee that 88 per cent. of all the profits of 
the Armour concern from its beginning had 
been left in the business for its development. 
Owners of stock in the United States Steel 
Corporation know that the directors of that 
organization favor small dividends. The 
policy is to leave a substantial part of the 
earnings in the business each year. This is 
also the policy of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany and is the explanation of the large 
stock dividends which are distributed 
periodically when the surplus is capitalized. 

From one end of the country to the other 
this procedure is being followed. New 
capital is thus found at no cost for under- 

writing. In one sense this capital costs the 
“consuming public nothing because it repre- 
sents the margin of efficiency of well- 


managed, low-cost companies over less 
efficient rivals. This process is sometimes 
called ‘raising a business on its own milk,” 


Profits That Breed Profits 


No matter how large profits may be, if 
they are used to increase the supply of 
desirable goods, they serve a distinct social 
purpose, just as surely as though funds had 
been appropriated by the Government. 

The impression of the writer has always 
been that our present system of economic 
organization was a neat and efficient device 
for harnessing the energy and brains of the 
most competent individuals. The owner 
of a successful business rarely gets more than 
a decent living out of it. He may make 
enough in a single year to support himself 
for the rest of his life, but it is seldom that 
he can tear this money loose without giving 
up his job. He is compelled to keep on. 

Under this system the desires of indi- 
viduals are allowed free play. Initiative is 
stimulated. Life becomes a free-for-all 
race, a healthy competition. A few are 
bruised and some are trampled on, but that 
is better than a colorless game in which all 
wear Sunday clothes. 

The typewriter on which I am writing 


was made for me by some man, or group | 


of men, who invested and reinvested their 
surplus funds in a factory. They may have 
made ten million dollars, but those of us 
who have used their typewriters have 
benefited to the extent of a hundred million 
dollars. The benefits have come to us 
through the saving of time, energy, and the 
increased facility of expression. 

In my home I have a vacuum cleaner, a 
washing machine, a phonograph, electric 
lights, and dozens of other conveniences 
that have become necessities. In my shop 
I have automatic presses, typesetting, 
folding, and stitching machines, each one of 
which contributes to an increase in my own 
income and a reduction in the charges to 
my customers. 

If people could get it into their heads that 
profits breed profits, and eventually reduce 
prices, most of the criticism directed at large 
business enterprises would be silenced. 


Working with Proper Tools 


Suppose all the steel shovels in the 
country were worn out, and we had no way 
of replacing them. Just imagine what the 
loss would be to the nation during the 
period when men had to work without 
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shovels. 
shovels to do the work of one man with 


It might take five men without 


a shovel. This illustration is not so far- 
fetched, for the situation is almost a 
reality in Russia. 

During the period when men would work 
without shovels they would be paid starva- 
tion wages, and yet they would produce so 
little that the jobs they did would be priced 
very high. 

By restoring their shovels, wages could be 
increased and prices lowered. Everyone 
would be better off—the laborers, the 
contractors, and the people building houses 
requiring cellars or drains. 

Now multiply the shovel into a thousand- 
mile railroad. Both are tools, and all tools 
are capital. 


Railroads as an Example 


If a railroad gradually wears out, and the 
management neither earns money for re- 
placement nor is able to command the use 
of new funds, transportation suffers. Obvi- 
ously it will cost more to transport a ton of 
freight over a poorly ballasted road, with 
bad grades and bad curves, than over a 
straight, level, well-ballasted road. 

If a railroad is kept poor by not being 
allowed to make a proper profit on its 
investment, it will be unable to improve its 
roadbed, its terminals, its rolling stock. It 
must resort to makeshifts and temporary 
patching to keep its machine going. In the 
meantime the railroad not only will make 
no money, but shippers will suffer through 
inadequate service, and the possibility of re- 
ducing charges becomes increasingly remote. 

Suppose, now, that the railroad is allowed 
to charge enough to make an adequate 
return on its investment. Engineers point 
out to the management that by the straight- 
ening of a curve or the elimination of a 
heavy grade twice as many cars can be 
hauled by a single locomotive, saving a 
considerable sum of money on each train. 

Again, suppose engineers demonstrate 
that by spending a million dollars on a 
certain terminal the cost of switching can be 
cut in half, saving perhaps $150,000 a year. 
If it has earned the money, or can command 
the money from investors, these improve- 
ments will be made. 

Naturally as these improvements are 
made, earnings increase to the point where 
freight rates can actually be reduced. 

That is what is meant by the statement 
that profits breed profits and reduce prices. 


Machinery Instead of Muscle 


The automobile industry furnishes an 
excellent example of this principle. Proba- 
bly no industry has earned larger profits. 
The profits have been large enough to 
permit automobile engineers to scrap ma- 
chinery the moment it became out-of-date, 
and to replace it with the latest labor- 
saving devices. The result is that the 
prices of automobiles have gone down 
steadily. Despite our higher wage scale, 
and despite the higher cost of raw materials, 
the prices of automobiles are less to-day 
than ever before, and American manufac- 
turers can sell in competition with the 
world. 

Why does the United States lead the 
world in so many industries, despite a high 
wage level which has enabled our people to 
maintain a standard of living beyond the 
dreams of Europeans? The answer, I 
believe, is our extensive use of machinery 
instead of muscle. We are always ready to 
make capital investments in machines, if 
costs can thereby be lowered. The Euro- 
peans still lift bricks and mortar in hods, 
and transport coal in bags. ; 

Our manufacturers, ever alert in the 
development of better methods, take their 
profits this decade out of the savings 
effected in the last decade. 

Take away profits entirely, or curtail 
profits to the point of mere subsistence, and 
such records could not be made. 


Using Capital on the Farm 


In the country I have been able to 
observe something on rural economy. It is 
clear that if farmers could act on scientific 
knowledge and adopt labor-saving devices, 
the production of grain, vegetables, fruit, 
milk, poultry, and meat would be vastly 
increased. The incomes of farmers would 
be raised and prices reduced. I pray for 
prosperity in the rural districts, knowing 
that prosperity feeds on prosperity, and that 
when there is more prosperity on the farms 
there will be more prosperity in the cities. 

Here is an example, taken from the 
London Times: 

It was calculated that the labor-power 
used in growing barley in the United States 
in 1896, if it had only the capital-power of 
1830 at its disposal, would have produced 
just under three million bushels, whereas 
with the actual capital-power of 1896 to aid 
it, the harvest was nearly seventy million 
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bushels. In other words, nearly 96 per 
cent. of the product was due to capital. 

Another calculation showed that capital- 
power applied to pin-making increased 
the efficiency of the labor-power no less than 
ninety-fold. 

Of this tremendous saving the owners of 
capital retain only a small proportion. 
The remainder goes to the community, in 
the form of lower prices, a more plentiful 
supply of goods, a wider distribution of 
necessities and luxuries, more comforts, 
and less toil. 


Luxuries for Laborer and King 


In the seventeenth century, Charles II 
of England received a gift which was at the 
time considered well worthy of reception 
even by royal hands. It consisted of a few 
pounds of tea, and was referred to as “the 
delicate juice””—being enjoyed at that time, 
because of its great cost, by royalty alone. 
To-day tea and coffee are the common drink 
of all. This is possible because men have 
organized great transportation lines, de- 
vised machinery to assist in the cultivation 
of the plants, and perfected the system of 
distribution. 

The workingman’s home of to-day con- 
tains conveniences and luxuries which 
were -‘eyond even the reach of kings five 
hundred years ago, because men have been 
satisfied to consume a little less than they 
produced each year, and have taken this 
surplus and invested it in better and more 
efficient tools of production. 

All of us each year partake of two forms 
of progress: that for which we are indi- 
vidually responsible, due. to our own 
efforts; and that which is due to the efforts 
of other members of the community but in 
which we, as members thereof, share. 
Once this viewpoint is solidly established, 
the bitterness between economic classes 
dissolves, and we have helpful coéperation. 

In my search for the fountain of universal 
prosperity I have examined the claims of 
single taxers, socialists, communists and 
anarchists. The same study has been 
made, although more profoundly, by my 
favorite economist, Thomas Nixon Carver 
of Harvard University. In his book 
“Principles of National Economy,’ Pro- 
fessor Carver shows himself to be a liberal, 


a hearty believer in the gospel of production, 
a pleader for a Better Day, founded on 
sound economic laws. 


Why Not Abolish Poverty? 


The final paragraph of “Principles of 
Political Economy”’ is one of the finest 
expressions of sane, realizable hope I have 
ever read. Carver says: 

We need not have poverty in our midst a 
generation longer than we want it. By setting to 
work deliberately to balance up our population, 
making ignorance and lack of skill to disappear, 
and making technical training and constructive 
talent to increase, we can, in a short space of time, 
make low wages and poverty a thing of the past. 
What is even better, we can do this and still leave 
everyone afree man. This is the gospel of the new, 
or constructive, liberalism which is destined to 
bring relief—if not to this nation, at least to some 
nation which has the wisdom to adopt it—and 
which, when adopted, will keep that nation in the 
position of leadership among all the nations of the 
earth. ; 


This is good doctrine, and it is not 
merely a collection of pretty words, for 
Carver follows this pronouncement with a 
“liberalist’s Program for the Complete 
Abolition of Poverty.” He proposes nothing 
alarming even to the practical man ac- 
customed to self-discipline and convinced 
that people become fit only when they reap 
the consequences of their follies. 

The genius of this country is the develop- 
ment of a high average level of education, 
culture and well-being. 

I can think of nothing quite so important, 
as a measure of civilization, as the physical 
well-being of people. Never in all the 
history of the world were a hundred million 
people so well housed, so well clothed, so 
well sheltered as in the United States to-day. 
Never were so few families sunk below the 
level of economic self-sufficiency. Much 
is to be desired, but we have actually 
realized more than any eighteenth-century 
reformer ever dreamed of. 

The road is clearly marked in the United 
States for the universal enjoyment of a 
prosperity that has never been realized 
in any other part of the world. Only utter 
stupidity and folly can rob us of what 
is so clearly the reward of a people that 
devotes itself whole-heartedly to health, 
education, industry, thrift, temperance, and 
the understanding of sound economics. 
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Adams and Jefferson: a Century After 


ULY 4, 1926, commemorates not only the 
sesqui-centennial of the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence but, by amaz- 
ing coincidence, the centennial of the deaths 
on that day and in the same year of Thomas 
Jefferson, the author of the proclamation, 
and John Adams, its chief defender. 
Jefferson was eighty-three, and Adams eight 
years older. 

The careers of the two “Fathers of our 
Country” disclose a remarkable parallel, and 
a remarkable difference, Francis N. Thorpe 
points out in the North American Review 
(New York). Both were leaders in the old 
Congress. Both were Ministers abroad. 
Both served as Vice-Presidents. Each 
served as President, John Adams from 
1797 to 1801, Jefferson from 1801 to 1809. 
Each served in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of his own State. Adams wrote, 


while yet abroad, the little book to which 
Europe turned for enlightenment about 
America, the ‘Defense of the American 
Constitutions”; Jefferson, his “Notes on 
Virginia”; Adams has been called the 
father of the American public school; 
Jefferson of the technical school. 

Yet with all this, their places in history 
and in the hearts and memories of the 
American people are entirely distinct. 
While Jefferson is enshrined as “‘a man of 
the people” and author of the principles 
which Lincoln called the “definitions and 
axioms of frée society . denied and 
evaded with no small success . . .” but 
withal abstract truths, ‘‘applicable to all 
men and all times . in all coming days 
a rebuke and a stumbling block to the 
very harbingers of reappearing tyranny 
and oppression.” 























JOHN ADAMS (1735-1826) 


THOMAS JEFFERSON (1743-1826) 
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“The dying Jefferson requested Madison: 
‘Remember me when I am gone’; a request 
which has been faithfully obeyed by 
millions. John Adams’s dying words, 
‘Thomas Jefferson still lives,’ have proved 
prophetic.” So writes Mr. Thorpe. ‘And 
yet, he who would understand the prin- 
ciples of American Government will find 
them examined, elaborated and applied in 
the writings of John Adams as by no other 
American.”” He believed in a government 
of laws, and not of men. No people ever 
fell in love with laws, and it is easy to see 
that the Jeffersonian code of government 
by men—and the many, not the gifted few, 
as in John Adams’s code—would appeal 
far more deeply to the heart of the Amer- 
ican nation. ‘‘We may admire, but we do 
not love an inflexible man.”’ 

The distinctive difference between the 
theories of government held by the two is 
the difference between government by the 
few for the many, and government by the 
many for the many. Like Washington, 
Adams believed in a “strong” government, 
whence the militaristic trend in Federalism; 
Jefferson believed in popular government, 
even weak, if popular. Adams would 
have the wise few safeguard the foolish 
many, the rich provide for the poor; 
Jefferson would have the individual, whether 
wise or rich, foolish or poor, govern himself, 


trusting to the ultimate supremacy of a 
sane general average. 

Although both of these famous friends, 
enemies and statesmen lived to extreme old 
age—Jefferson eighty-three, Adams ninety- 
one there was no hint of any decay in their 
mental powers. ‘The correspondence he- 
tween them during the last decades of their 
lives remains ‘‘a chapter in the history of 
philosophy.” They were optimists to the 
end, neither seeking to reform the world. 
Jefferson believed that his political system 
was as natural as the law of gravitation; 
Adams nowhere hinted that mankind 
would go to the dogs unless his political 
notions prevailed. 


From the day Adams left the White House till his 
death, a quarter of a century later, he lived isolated, 
aloof from men, his only public service the presi- 
dency of the Constitutional Convention of his 
native State, in 1820. Jefferson, on the contrary, 
from the day of his retirement from the Presidency, 
in 1809, till his death, was neighbor to all Americans, 
was building up a great political party, writing, 
ceaselessly writing to all sorts and conditions of men, 
at home and abroad, teaching democracy. Adams 
died an Ex-President; Jefferson, not only an Ex- 
President but a living, a perpetual force in American 
politics. 


It was the man Adams, not the statesman- 
ship, that lost, Mr. Thorpe concludes. “In 
Jefferson it is the man and the statesman- 
ship which have won.” 





Italian Migration as Affected by American 
Restriction 


HE excess of births over deaths in 

Italy is said to be 700,000 annually. 
What to do with the surplus population has 
become a real problem. In the last year 
before the war 296,000 Italians came to the 
United States. During the war immigra- 
tion almost ceased, but by 1921 the number 
of newcomers from Italy had reached 222,- 
ooo. Then came our first restriction law, 
fixing the maximum at 42,000, followed by 
the second law further reducing the number 
to 2,678 annually. 

Writing in the Aélantic Monthly about 
Mussolini and his achievements, Robert 
Sencourt throws some light upon recent 
Italian emigration. Those more venture- 
some spirits, who seek new lands far away, 
still cross the ocean—but now they go to 
South America and to Canada. To the 
Argentine went 33,277 in 1921, and 105,- 


235 in 1923; to Brazil, 8,587 in 1921 and 
13,574 in 1923. To Canada went 7,783 in 
1923, as compared with half that many two 
years earlier. 

But Italians in far larger numbers found 
that they could leave the mother country 
without crossing the ocean. In 1921, 44,782 
Italians emigrated to France; and almost 
five times as many—more than 200,000— 
went to live there in 1924. Holland and 
Belgium gained 13,000, as compared with 
3,874 in the earlier year. 

The total number of Italians leaving Italy 
rose from 201,291 in 1921 to 364,614 in 
1924, an increase of 81 per cent. ‘The 
movement of human beings from one 
country to another is still largely affected 
by American restriction laws; but in Italy 
the situation is fast being met, and Italians 
are still going out to new lands. 
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Tennis Champions: Winners of the Davis Cup 


HE Davis Cup matches yearly 

mark the high point in the ten- 
nis season. This international 
tournament, played for the coveted 
trophy given by the present Secre- 
tary of War, Dwight J. Davis, was 
inaugurated in 1909 when only 
England, the originator of the 
modern game of lawn tennis, and 
America, who had learned it from 
her, competed. To-day twenty- 
five nations send their best players 
annually to the contest, and the 
winning of the Davis Cup has be- 
come the highest tennis honor in 
the world. 

Vincent Richards, ranking second 
on the American team and the 
youngest of our champion men 
players, reminds us in the Saturday 
Evening Post for June 12 that, to 
date, only three countries have 
succeeded in winning the trophy: 
England, America, and Australia. 
Of the twenty matches—no tourna- 
ments were held in 1901, 1910, 
and the war years, 1914 to 1919, 
America has won nine, Australia 
six and England five. 


Richards gives the credit for having kept 





Takeichi Harada 
OUTSTANDING DAVIS CUP PLAYERS OF FRANCE AND JAPAN 

















(Vincent Richards, “William T. Tilden, and William M. Johnston) 
THE “BIG THREE” IN AMERICAN TENNIS 


the cup in English-speaking countries for 


Réne Lacoste 


twenty-five years to four teams: the in- 


vincible Dohertys of England, 
Norman E. Brookes and An- 
thony F. Wilding of Aus- 
tralia, Beals Wright and M. 
E. McLoughlin, and Tilden 
and Johnston of America. 
After America had won the 
cup in 1goo and held it until 
1903, the Dohertys, who had 
been studying our methods 
of play to good purpose, car- 
ried the trophy to England. 
Then Australia’s famous 
team, Brookes and Wilding, 
carried the trophy to Aus- 
tralia and kept it there for 
six years. After the war, in 
1919, Australia again won 
the cup. In 1920, however, 
William T. Tilden 2nd and 
William M. Johnston went 
to Australia and carried off 
the trophy without so much 
as losing a set. It has re- 
mained in America’ ever 
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since, and is likely to continue to do so, says 
Mr. Richards, for some time. 

Who the future winners will be, if or 
when we lose, is in Vincent Richards’ opin- 
ion not at all definite, although the finger 
of probability points to France and Japan. 
England and Australia have no present 
leaders or discernible future ones. La 
Coste and Borotra of the French team, 
on the other hand, give every indication of 
becoming the deadly combination which 
will overthrow the American defenders, 
and if Japanese progress of the past ten 
years is continued, they too must be 
reckoned with. 

Mr. Richards gives as the principal 
reason for the passing of English supremacy 
in lawn tennis the fact that the schoolboys 
of England and Australia are not encouraged 
or given opportunity to play, all emphasis 
being put on team games. In this young 
player’s opinion, as, indeed, in the opinion of 
almost all of the champions, a tennis-player 
must begin young; between ten and twelve 
is the usual age at which our ranking 
players began. 

Of the potential cup winners the Japanese 
team is one of the most interesting. Ichiya 
Kumagae since his first appearance in 1915 
has developed a game well able to withstand 
the American attack. With him—as with 
his partner, Shimidzu—accuracy, speedy 


footwork and tirelessness make up for 
addiction to the back court. The leading 
player to-day is Takeichi Harada, whose 
game is the most American of all. 

France’s star of the first magnitude is 
Réne La Coste, who approaches tennis like 
a business man, and fears only one player, 
Tilden, whose game seems to improve rather 
than deteriorate with age. Jean Borotra, 
the Bounding Basque, will help La Coste 
greatly in trying for the cup, playing a 
dazzling and exhausting game. Cochet, 
although nothing but a youngster, is also 
to be reckoned with. 

Of Tilden, our readers need little said. 
His comparatively uneventful early career 
in tennis came to an abrupt close when he 
won the Wimbledon, the national champion- 
ship, and the Davis Cup tournaments in 
1920. Until 1923 he divided the honors 
equally with the well-beloved and imper- 
turbable Bill Johnston, little in stature and 
great in evenness and courage. Since then, 
however, Tilden has been America’s one 
great player. The reason for his long tennis 
life, says Vincent Richards, is his unending 
persistence in improving a game that seems 
perfect to all but himself: “So long as he is 
able to play up to his present form we need 
not fear for the defense of the Davis Cup 
which we have held for six consecutive 
years.” 





A Royal Excavator 


EADERS of the last month’s REVIEW 

OF REVIEWS, or of almost any news- 
paper and magazine for the past few weeks, 
will undoubtedly have learned of the Crown 
Prince of Sweden, Gustavus Adolphus’ 
interest in archeological matters. <A de- 
tailed account of his activities is given in 
Art and Archeology (Washington, D. C.), 
for June by the Curator of the Swedish 
National Museum, a fellow worker with 
the Crown Prince. Mr. Wettergren reviews 
the Prince’s distinguished artistic and 
scientific heritage and tells us of his first 
early interest in the rich finds being made 
in his own country. While still a schoolboy 
he rendered active assistance to those who 
were recovering records of Sweden’s pre- 
historic period from the soil. After the 
college graduation, the Prince continued his 
studies at Upsala, specializing in Antiquities 
and soon learning the technique of excavat- 


ing. It was principally due to the Prince’s 
initiative and the financial aid secured by 
him that one of the most remarkable dis- 
coveries of the Swedish Bronze Age, “ King 
Bjorn’s mound at Haga,” was uncovered. 

Following his marriage and removal -to 
Skane, much valuable work was carried on 
in that region under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Almgren and Otto Frodin, with the 
Prince an interested and diligent partici- 
pant. 

The importance of enlarging the sphere 
of his country’s exploratory activities and 
entering the international field of work was 
early recognized by the Prince, and his un- 
failing efforts have resulted in ever-greater 
opportunities for Swedish archeologists, 
and in a reputation for them of highly 
developed methods of work, and thorough- 
ness unexcelled by any other nation. 


The first international venture was the 
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exploration of ancient Asine 
in Greece. The excavations, 
which have been carried on 
since 1922, have revealed 
much valuable material re- 
lating to the history of the 
little-known period, 2000 to 
3000 B.C. The discoveries 
include ruins: of houses also 
used as tombs, ceramics, stone 
seals, and a pithos or funeral 
urn containing the body of a 
child. Equally interesting 
finds for the Mycenaean Age 
have been made. 

In order to render more 
permanent the efforts at in- 
ternational contribution made 
by this expedition, a Swedish 
Archaeological Institute was 
recently opened in Rome by 
the Prince. He has contrib- - 
uted large sums not only to 

















the Institute proper, but to 
the establishment of traveling 
funds whereby Swedish archae- 
ologists may broaden the field of their 
work. A further endeavor has been the 
Swedish Oriental Society, whose work to 
date has been largely in Chinese art. Be- 
sides being founder and active president 
of this, he is the present head of the 
“China Committee” which was organ- 
ized to give aid to Johan Gunnar Andersson 
in his geological studies in China. Anders- 
son’s findings are above all others perhaps 
of extraordinary importance to our knowl- 
edge of prehistoric Oriental life, giving to 
the world a rather complete picture of the 


CROWN PRINCE GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS MAKING 


RESEARCHES IN GREECE 


late Stone and early Bronze Ages in China. 

Crown Prince Gustavus Adolphus has also 
done much for Swedish antiquities, says Mr. 
Wettergreen, through his organization, 
“Friends of the Museum”’ and through his 
warm personal interest in it, his stimulating 
criticism, and valuable judgment. 

“Even though he were not the Crown 
Prince,”’ says Mr. Sven Hedin in a similar 
article to the above quoted one in the 
American-Scandinavian Review, ‘he would 
still command great respect and a position 
of high rank among Swedish archaeologists.” 





Ellen 


HE death of Ellen Key, Swedish 

authoress and spokesman for European 
feminism, on April 25, was the occasion for 
many unusual and interesting tributes in 
magazines and newspapers here and abroad. 
She spent her life in untiring effort to im- 
prove the unjustly subjected status of the 
mass of her countrywomen, and lived to see 
many of her aspirations written into the 
laws of the Scandinavian countries and 
Germany. Rheta Childe Dorr, writing 
In the Saturday Review of Literature (New 
York) says, “She advocated the rights of 
Women far beyond the dream of any 


Key 


suffragist’’ although she did not believe in 
votes for women. She preached that the 
great army of superfluous women in 
Sweden, Norway, and Germany, for whose 
economic and social welfare the State gave 
no bonds, and who endured a state of 
servitude to-day scarcely comprehensible, 
should be raised to a plane where intelligent 
voting was possible before bothering about 
equal franchise. 

Motherhood insurance, the release of 
women from industry (with pay) before 
and after childbirth, equal educational and 
industrial opportunities for girls, equal 
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ELLEN KEY, THE SWEDISH FEMINIST 


control in married households of children’s 
destinies, equal responsibility of both parents 
towards illegitimate children so-called: this 
was Ellen Key’s program, a very radical 
one for pre-war Europe, Scandinavia and 
Germany in particu ar. 

At all times she ardently denounced any 
effort, such as that of the suffragists, who 
sought new fields of work while this age-old 
field required ‘“‘such a wholesale house- 
cleaning.” 

Ellen Key wrote numerous books and 
series of articles on these subjects, invaded 
the lecture platform at a time when it was 
sacred to men only, and lectured and taught 
in one of the first workmen’s universities. 
All through her life her home contained 
many guest rooms and dormitories to 
accommodate the streams of young women 
and young men who, so Mrs. Dorr tells us, 
made pilgrimages to her home to discuss 
problems of love, marriage, and parenthood 
in relation to the public good. 





Church and State in Mexico 


HE attitude of the Church in the 
present crisis in Mexico has been ably 
defended by Catholic writers in this country. 
The Catholic World (New York), however, 
believing that there may be in the mind of 
some Catholics the supposition that the 
Mexican Government may not be altogether 
to blame for its persecution of the Church, 
presents a double article in which the case, 
first for the Government, and _ secondly 
for the Church, is given by two men of 
recognized authority. The editor of the 
Catholic World states that Mr. Castafieda, 
who presents the case for the government, 
is a “loyal and practical Catholic,” not- 
withstanding his criticism of the Mexican 
ecclesiastics. 

Mr. Castafieda reviews the history of the 
Church in Mexico, showing that official 
separation of Church and State took place 
as long ago as 1857. When, therefore, the 
Revolutionary Assembly met in 1917, the 
former provisions of the Constitution cur- 
tailing the temporal power of the Church 
and decreeing the separation of the Church 
from the State, were not only included but 
were made more stringent, with the purpose 
of rendering them more effective. The 
Constitution does state, however, that the 
government shall not interfere in any way 


with religious practices, but that there shall 
be absolute freedom of religion, that every- 
one may worship as he sees fit. It is Mr. 
Castafieda’s contention that the innova- 
tions embodied in the new constitution are 
necessary to make the spirit of the law 
effective. 

As to the provision that all ministers in 
Mexico be Mexican citizens, Mr. Castafieda 
recalls the fact that during the long colonial 
period only native-born Spaniards were 
eligible for the higher positions of the 
Church. As a natural result, the higher 
clergy were generally “loyalists” and sup- 
porters of the home government during the 
war for independence. It is said that 
native Spanish priests will feel an antipathy 
against the government. Being citizens of 
Spain, they were in the habit of appealing 
to their home government in case of dif- 
ferences with the local Mexican authorities. 
Mr. Castafieda finds in these facts a suf- 
ficient explanation of the desire on the part 
of the present Mexican Government to re- 
quire all ministers of religion to be Mexican 
citizens. “It is absolutely erroneous to 
suppose that this provision is due to a 
desire of establishing a National Church, ‘of 
Mexicans, by Mexicans, and for Mexicans,’ 
or to attribute it to Bolshevistic influence. 
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Iis true origin is to be found in the historical 
antecedents of the Church.”’ 

It is admitted that the provision which 
prohibits religious corporations or institu- 
tions from operating primary schools is an 
encroachment on the rights of the Church. 
But an explanation may be found in the 
fact that during the long period in which 
education was left entirely to the Church 
this opportunity was not developed. So 
far as secondary schools and institutions of 
higher learning are concerned, the Church 
is free to operate such schools. Mr. 
Castafieda declares that Mexico is and will 
continue to be one of the stanchest sup- 
porters of the Church. He believes the 
work of the early missionaries is too firmly 
imbedded to be undone in a day. 

In reply to this defense of the govern- 
ment, Mr. Charles Phillips points out that 
the restrictions on priests in Mexico go 
much farther than would be inferred from 
Mr. Castafieda’s statement as to liberty of 
worship. Mr. Phillips asks, “Is it liberty 
that forbids a priest to conduct a funeral 
through the streets or to offer public 
prayers at a grave? Is it liberty that 
virtually, according to the letter of the 
law, puts the gendarme in charge of every 
sanctuary?” 

Mr. Phillips proceeds to show that the 
present laws practically legislate the priest 
out of existence: 


First, there shall-be no religious vows. Next, 
“the state legislatures shall have the exclusive 


power of determining the maximum number of 
ministers of religious creeds’’; and just at present 
that power has been exercised to limit the priests 
in Vera Cruz to one for every 15,000 people; to one 
for every 30,000 in Tabasco; to one for every 
6,000 in Guadalajara. On the face of it, such 
restrictions are absurd and it is difficult indeed to 
imagine Mr. Castaneda regarding them as “fair.” 
But this is only what has been done. 


Mr. Phillips holds that the anti-Church 
movement in Mexico is inspired by a hatred 
of religion which he describes as charac- 
teristically “ Bolshevik.’’ While the laws 
prohibit all but native priests, they at the 
same time proscribe the training of a native 
priesthood, for it is provided that 

“.,. seminaries... or collegiate establish- 
ments or religious institutions or any other buildings 
built or designed for the administration, propaganda 
or teaching of the tenets of any religious creed shall 
forthwith vest, as of full right, directly in the 
nations, to be used exclusively for the public services 
of the Federation or of the States”’; not to be used, 
you note, for the training of native priests. And 
the same article in another clause sets forth that 
“Tn no case shall institutions of this character 
[public or private charitable institutions for .. . 
the diffusion of knowledge] be under the patronage, 
direction, administration, charge or supervision of 
religious corporations or institutions, nor of ministers 
of any religious creed or of their dependents, even 
though either the former or the latter shall not be 
in active service.” 


In all his discussion Mr. Phillips makes 
a sharp distinction between the Mexican 
people and the Mexican Government. In 
his view, it is the government, and not the 
people, that has turned Bolshevik. 





Chilean Nitrate and American Capital 


HE importance and interest of the 

Chilean nitrate industry to the agri- 
culturist and industrialist of the United 
States, and to the American capitalist 
looking for new fields to conquer, is admi- 
rably set forth in an article in Chile (New 
York), a monthly survey of Chilean affairs, 
by J. Berkwood Hobsbawn, a consulting 
technical chemist who has long specialized 
in this particular field. 

Mr. Hobsbawn is of the opinion that the 
United States, which already imports 
almost 50 per cent. of the total in long tons 
annually produced in Chile, will find in- 
creasing use for it as agricultural knowledge 
of the use of fertilizers develops. Since 
1869 the imports of nitrate of soda into the 
United States have increased from $600,691 


worth, or 12,900 long tons, to $68,229,548 
worth, or 1,120,000 long tons. 

Since the war, practically no Chilean 
nitrate has found its way into Germany, 
where before the war 850,000 tons were 
annually consumed. Reéstablishment of 
normal conditions will, however, undoubt- 
edly restore a large part of this market. 
Perhaps because of the reduced sales 
abroad, the nitrate center has recently been 
diverted from Europe; British interests in 
Chile are almost wholly given up, and 
Valparaiso is veritably the center of the 
world’s nitrate industry to-day. 

Several years ago the late Sir William 
Crookes, eminent scientific authority, made 
the statement that Chilean nitrate resources 
were about exhausted. This, says Mr. 
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Hobsbawn, is rather obviously erroneous in 
the face of even the most conservative 
estimates based on known figures. Out of 
a zone of nitrate-bearing ground comprizing 
200,000 square kilometers, only 5,811 
square kilometers (less than 3 per cent.) 
have so far even been examined, and only 
one-fifth of the estimated content has been 
exported, leaving 232,300,000 tons still 
within ‘the explored section. In the com- 
putation of the contents of these explored 
grounds no raw material containing less 
than 11 per cent. of Nitrate of Soda has been 
taken into consideration, nor the grounds 
where the thickness was less than one foot. 
From this theoretical quantity a resolution 
of 40 per cent. has been made to provide 
for losses of extraction, mining, manu- 
facture and the rest. 

Mr. Hobsbawn then goes rather fully 
into the factors affecting (a) the wastage of 
this valuable natural resource, and (b) the 
raising of the market price, both of which 
are the results of present almost universally 
inefficient methods of extraction. 

The Chilean nitrate industry is controlled 
to-day by the Association of Nitrate 
Producers, which establishes selling prices 
to protect the small and uneconomical 
producer, and retards progress by doing 
away with competition. The Nitrate is 
produced therefore by antiquated method, 
and as the demand increases, rather than 
lowered rates for mass production, the 
American consumer must face a steady 
rise in prices. 

At present, says Mr. Hobsbawn, pro- 
duction is divided up among about eighty- 
five small works or oficinas “each vying 
with the other in primitiveness of equip- 
ment, organization, and control. The effi- 
ciency of the process is about 50 to 55 per 
cent... . Where similar condition have 
existed in industries and arts, invariably 


the penalty has been paid. In this particular 
industry the penalty will be evaded not by 
technical perspicacity, but by the bounty of 
nature which has placed such wonderful 
resources in their possession.” 

The average Nitrate works is producing 
about 30,000 tons of the finished product 
annually, handling about 700 to 800 tons of 
raw material a day. These small scale 
operations perhaps explain the difficulty of 
adopting new methods, involving costly 
machinery. A proper scale of working 
would be, says the author, an output of 
about 150,000 to 300,000 tons per year, 
using 3000 to 6000 tons of raw material a 
day. Such an industry as this, properly 
equipped, could function at 80 per cent. 
efficiency. 

With regard to the actual methods of 
production now in use: Mining is done 
'argely by means of hand drills, necessitat- 
ing high cost for labor; transportation is 
done largely by mule-drawn carts, by carts 
feeding light railways with steam loco- 
motives, and by a few aerial ropeways. No 
trucks, no electric haulage trolley-systems 
are in use. Combustion recorders, steam 
meters, control instruments for steam usage 
are almost unknown in the manufacturing 
plant, which occasionally has a recently 
installed Diesel plant, instead of employing 
a multitude of small steam engines all over 
the factory. Equally inefficient are the 
operations by which the raw material is 
crushed, boiled, washed, the strong liquors 
clarified and crystallized, the crystals dried, 
and the tailings disposed of. 

Not only have the systems remained un- 
changed for the past forty years, but they 
have been subjected to no organized study 
or investigation. The so-called modern 
oficinas are very little different and very 
little superior to the oldest and worst type, 
functioning at about 50 per cent. efficiency. 

















LARGE-SCALE MINING OPERATIONS IN A CHILEAN NITRATE FIELD 
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THE SEMINARY OFST. MARY-OF-THE-LAKE, FIFTY MILES NORTHWEST OF CHICAGO, WHERE THE 
CONCLUDING DAY’S CEREMONIES OF THE INTERNATIONAL EUCHARISTIC CONGRESS WERE 
HELD 
(On June 24 this seminary, at the suburban town of Mundelein, Ill.—formerly known as Area—was the scene of a 


great procession, with marching choirs chanting in many tongues, wending its way around the lake past numerous 
wayside shrines) 


The Eucharistic Congress at Chicago 


HE Eucharistic Congress which as- 

sembled at Chicago from June 20 to 24, 
was the first international gathering of the 
kind to be held in the United States. The 
first Eucharist Congress met at Lille in 1881, 
with only a few thousand attendants. The 
Congress of 1908 met at Westminster in 
England, and that wasits first meeting in 
an English-speaking country. Two years 
later it assembled at Montreal, where 
the population is predominantly French- 
speaking. 

After it had been decided that this year’s 
congress should meet at Chicago, some 
interesting facts came to light regarding the 
strength of the Roman Catholic Church in 
that city. In 1833, the Catholics of Chicago 
petitioned for a resident priest and when 
he began his work among the group of 122 
parishioners, a church was erected at a cost 
of $400. To-day there are nearly 1200 
priests engaged in the work started by that 
French missionary; within the city of 
Chicago there are 234 churches, while 
almost 125,000 boys and girls attend 
parochial schools, and the Catholic popula- 


tion of the city i8 now estimated at more 
than 1,500,000. 

In the open-air stadium on the shores 
of Lake Michigan, 150,000 persons gathered 
on the second day of the congress to hear 
singing by 60,000 children from the upper 
grades of Chicago’s parochial schools. The 
Great Eucharist Procession, always an out- 
standing feature of the congress, took place 
outside the city limits and close to a village 
called Mundelein, after Chicago’s Cardinal. 
The buildings of the Diocesan Seminary, 
the University of St. Mary-of-the-Lake, 
are in a park of 1200 acres of lawn and 
wooded fields, in the midst of which is a 
natural lake. The Eucharistic Procession 
moved along a paved road following the 
shores of the lake and finally returning to 
the doors of the university chapel. 

Two months in advance of the congress 
the citizens of Chicago began their prepara- 
tions to entertain 1,000,000 visitors. It is 
doubtful whether any city of the Old World 
could have succeeded in such a task. The 
Chicago Evening American said in April that 
Chicago’s hotels, taxed to their capacity, 
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THE GREAT MUNICIPAL STADIUM AT CHICAGO, WHERE SIXTY THOUSAND! SCHOOL CHILDREN 
SANG ON THE SECOND DAY OF THE EUCHARISTIC CONGRESS 
(Though not yet entirely finished, this event marked the opening of the city’s new stadium. Next fall it will be the 


scene of the annual football game between West Point and = Facing the amphitheater is the famous Field 
Museum ; 


could accommodate fewer than 100,000, 
rooming-houses_ increased the facilities 
slightly, and hospitals could spare but few 
rooms. Railways consented to allow Pull- 
man cars to remain on side tracks during 
the congress and their dining-cars to serve 
as eating places for visitors. Steamship 
companies notified the committees that 
their boats could be moored to the Munici- 
pal Pier, thus accommodating thousands. 

Not only Catholic families but many 
Protestants welcomed to their homes as 
many visitors as could be accommodated. 
Said the American: 


Persons not of the Catholic belief are to be highly 
complimented for their broad attitude toward the 
visit to our city of so many persons who profess the 
faith of Rome, and by thus removing petty differ- 


ences they are announcing to the world that, regard- 
less of variances in religious beliefs, Chicago as a city 
is hospitable and will see none in want of food or 
shelter when they journey so far to worship the 
selfsame Jesus that they worship in the name of 
Christianity. 


The Chicago Tribune said in advance of 
the Congress: 


It is a pilgrimage of peoples from the four quarters 
of the globe, not for pleasure nor for profit, but to 
confess before men that faith which they have in- 
herited from their forefathers through twenty cen- 
turies. It is a meeting which is purely spiritual and 
religious and which has about it no commercial taint. 
Rather, the million Catholics in this great city will 
gladly give of their money, their time, and their 
hospitality to do fitting honor to a divine guest. All 
that is beautiful in art and pageantry, in a world-old 
liturgy, in music and in song, will be-displayed to 
honor Him Whom they worship as King of Kings 
and Lord of Lords. 





The Holy Sée and the League of Nations 


N ARTICLE in the Rivista d’Italia for 
May presents clearly the position of 
the Holy See with regard to the League of 
Nations, holding that the charge made 
against the Vatican that it is inimical to 
the work of the League is wholly unjust. 
It is pointed out by the writer that re- 
peated statements have been made to the 
effect that the Holy See had hoped to 
secure a place in the League of Nations 
and that its disappointment was great at 
not having been included. The basis for 


this false, though general, belief, finds its 
roots, according to this writer, in the fact 
that the Holy See was disappointed and 
expressed its disappointment at not having 
been included as a member of The Hague 
Conference called by the Czar in 1899. 
The Hague Conference was an institution 
to which all powers had been called to co- 
dperate on the same footing, and the Holy 
See might therefore have found an impor- 
tant place as a moral power. At Versailles, 
the position was quite different. The origins 
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and workings of the League which grew 
out of the Versailles Covenant marks it 


not as a free pact concluded among all the - 


States, but a primary and fundamental 
part of the Treaty directed to make sacro- 
sanct the victory of the Western powers 
and to assure them of its fruits. 

Although world peace is its ultimate aim, 
the Covenant in its present organization 
is not such as the Holy See, which during 


the war preserved the strictest neutrality, 
could find any interest or convenience in 
entering. The entrance of the Holy See 
into the League would inevitably destroy 
this absolute neutrality, so long as League 
membership is limited to the Allied and 
associated powers, and only certain of the 
enemy and neutral States, upon condition 
that they in all things subscribe to the Peace 
Treaty concluded by the Western Powers. 





. In Defense of 


ITH the embarrassing trick science 

has of confounding our most cherished 
convictions, we are now, it seems, forced to 
abandon—or draw the laughter of the know- 
ing upon us—our conception of the cave- 
man as an all but man-eating, certainly 
wife-beating oaf, distinguished chiefly by 
hair and an animal pelt. 

As a matter of fact, he was a simple, 
kindly, happy hunter, not at all brutal and 
selfish as men go, who struggled hard for a 
livelihood, was fond of his mate and whittled 
household implements for her beside the 
hearth in the winter months, played with 
his children, took care of the old, and buried 
his dead with affectionate care. A man, 
who, beside all this, had a strong sense of the 
beautiful, and could express that sense in 
carvings and paintings. Such at least was 
the Cro-magnon cave-man who lived in 
Europe twenty to twenty-five thousand 
years ago, as his life and nature are re- 
constructed by the authorities who are 
responsible for our knowledge of his 
existence. The evidence in his defense is 
admirably presented by 


the Cave-Man 


Physically they were superb specimens of man- 
kind, of majestic stature, averaging nearly six feet, 
sinewy in limb, deep chested and with a large 
head balanced on a muscular yet moderately 
slender neck. . . . They left behind imperishable 
evidences of their industry and culture in 
the form of tools, utensils, weapons, ornaments 
and art. 


Because of the change in climate preced- 
ing the Fourth Glaciation, the Cro- 
magnons were forced to take up their abode 
in caves, which seems to have been a spur 
to their social development as much as was 
the bleak climate which called upon them 
for energetic effort—adversity which Pro- 
fessor Whitnall calls Nature’s great whip to 
progress. 

Among other results of his poverty was 
monogamy, with its usual outcome, equality 
and respect for the wife. 


We have studiously avoided introducing any 
element that could be called emotional into de- 
fending the cave-man against the charge of cruelty 
and complete bestiality. Yet it is permissible to 
look at him as a human being and accord him 
natural kindness and even the glimmerings of 





one of these authorities, 
Professor Harold O. Whit- 
nall, in the Scientific 
Monthly (New York) for 
June. 

By vocation the Cro- 
magnon were hunters, by 
avocation artists, we are 
told: 

_The cave-man dragged from 
his remote pre’tistoric past to 
be the scapegoct of the race, 
has symbolically received the 
sins of all his descendants. But 
now he has risen from his tomb 
(aided by the spades of the 








“ 








Pre-historians) and demands 
Justice to his memory and rec- 
ognition of his virtues... . 


FIGHTING REINDEER, FROM A CRO-MAGNON PAINTING ON THE 


WALLS OF A FRENCH CAVE 
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conjugal love. ... It has been shown that eco- 
nomic conditions and a natural balance between the 
sexes, with propinquity added, especially the latter, 
produced affection akin to love. 


The cave-man hunted about forty differ- 
ent kinds of wild animals, most important 
among them the reindeer, who provided 
him with food, tallow for light and heat, 
hide for clothing, and horns and bones for 
various industrial and artistic purposes, 
while the guts and tendons were used for 
cord and thread. Other favorite animals 
were the horse, bison, and mammoth, 
beautiful objects being made from the ivory 
tusks of these latter. In the representation 
of these animals in carvings and polychrome 
drawings on the cavern walls, nearly the 
whole tribe seemingly excelled. During 

the closing stages of the cave-man period, 


fishing seems to have largely taken the 
place of hunting, and the first simple and 
crude bone harpoons were developed into 
an advanced, double-barbed type. 

Of their artistic achievement, Professor 
Henry Fairfield Osborn says: “These 
people were the Paleolithic Greeks; artis- 
tic observation and representation and 
a true sense of proportion and of beauty 
were instinct with them from the be- 
ginning.” 

If we think of these cave-men as men who were in 
the childhood of the race we can better understand 
them. They were crude and ignorant... but 
it is not the cave-man whom we should plame for 
what is low and vile in society. His life was 
indeed a simple and primitive one, but it was as 
free from selfishness, greediness and all that consti- 
tutes ‘‘man’s inhumanity to man” as any savage 
race of which we have any knowledge. 





The French Attitude Toward Divorce 


LTHOUGH there has long been a 
prevalent belief in this country that 
France is a country of lax divorce laws, we 
are told by Mr. Robert E. Ireton, writing 
in recent issues of Law Notes (Northport, 
New York), that such a generalization is 
true only in a qualified sense. 
Mr. Ireton, an American who has prac- 
tised for some years at the Paris Bar, says: 


The Republic of France has coherent and sensible 
provisions for the assertion of marital rights before 
a divorce tribunal. If, as may be the case, its 
attitude toward divorce, generally speaking, is broad 
and tolerant, in that it grants divorce on grounds 
not cognizable by an American or English court, 
seemingly taking the view that, where married life 
becomes intolerable or insupportable, a divorce 
should follow, it must be borne in mind that French 
authority does not award the decree without 
exhausting every effort at reconciliation and without 
safeguarding, in every way possible, the rights of a 
defendant, whether appearing before the court or 
absent in default. Its processes are certain and 
orderly rather than hurried or swift. 

One factor, perhaps, which makes for certainty in 
any judicial controversy or action in France is a 
provision in the Code which forbids. a judge to 
consider a decision in a similar case as a precedent 
to be followed by him; while another provision 
obliges him to render a decision in every case before 
him, and not to withhold judgment for want of a 
precedent. Hence, in France there are no prece- 
dents in the sense in which we employ that term. 
Reported decisions have interest but not weight, 
and every case is decided on its own merits. 


In the course of his two articles on the 
subject, Mr. Ireton makes repeated refer- 
ence to the principle of: “reconciliation” 


which, he says, is ‘an inseparable com- 
ponent of the French divorce system, and 
which aims to discourage the disintegration 
of the family, and all attempts at collusion, 
by putting unusual and embarrassing 
obstacles in the path of parties to the 
action.” Not only is the French tribunal 
obliged to attempt a reconciliation of the 
parties before permitting the issuance of the 
writ (and for this purpose they are sum- 
moned to appear in person before the 
president), but there is a large discretionary 
power to effect this end, altogether unlike 
anything known to American jurisprudence. 
Even when the court is ready to award a 
decree of absolute divorce, the action may be 
postponed for a period of six months to give 
the litigants an opportunity to harmonize 
their differences, and in the interest of 
society to preserve and not disrupt the 
marital relation. 

Mr. Ireton observes that this principle of 
“reconciliation” probably owes its origin 
to reasons deeper than mere public policy 
in a desire to preserve family integrity. 
In almost every marriage in France property 
is involved and in this way family estates 
are preserved intact for generations or are 
consolidated. To preserve such a family 
system, divorce cannot logically be en- 
couraged. 

Absolute divorce was abolished in France 
for a period of nearly seventy years. It 
was resumed in 1884. 
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"A New Solution for Traffic Congestion 


N MANY American cities, forty times 
as many tenants occupy a given site as 
formerly, and there is no additional space 
for vehicles to approach that site. The 
volume of freight which must be trans- 
ported from ships and trains to its desti- 
nation has increased equally; the pedestrians 
bound about their business are proportion- 
ately numerous. The same streets which 
once sufficed for an orderly stream of bright 
wagons and carriages, hoop-skirted ladies 
and sedate gentlemen are now crowded 
with barely moving trucks, automobiles, 
trolleys, wagons, and hurrying pedestrians. 
In the Scientific American (New York) 
for June, H. W. Slauson, M. E., gives first 
of all some interesting figures showing that 
in New York and other large cities the cost 
of transportation is measured by time, not 
distance, and that the loss therefore is in 
congested traffic where the motor truck, 
only economical when heavily loaded and 
speeding, is nearly a quarter of the time 
kept standing still and averages about four 
miles an hour—no better than horse-drawn 
vehicles. Freight can be shipped from 
Hamburg by steamer, from Buffalo by 
rail, says Mr. Slauson, for the same amount 
which it costs to transport it two or three 
miles to its destination in New York City. 
The root of the trouble, Mr. Slauson 
demonstrates, is the stationary or “‘parked”’ 
automobile or truck: 
“A place for every stationary vehicle” should be 


the slogan of every modern city. We have enacted 
building laws which limit the 


of street space would supply a village of three 
or four thousand inhabitants. . . .” 

On all four sides of the building other 
office structures reproduce the same prob- 
lem, or will in the near future if the present 
urban development continues. City Plan- 
ning Commissions have laid down require- 
ments for air and safety, but have made 
practically no provisions for the solution 
of the traffic and transportation problems 
which the new buildings create. Mr. Slau- 
son’s remedy is this: 

In designing a modern building, the 
architect must use a certain percentage of 
the rental space for up-and-down traffic, 
elevators, stairways and the like. It is only 
reasonable that at least 5 per cent. of the 
rental space should be devoted to the dis- 
posal of traffic caused by the building. 
Although the ground floors and second 
floors are too valuable for such use, Mr. 
Slauson points out that present-day build- 
ings are constructed with several sub-base- 
ments in which fuel and supplies are stored, 
and the necessary machinery for running 
and upkeep of the building is located. 


The first of these non-productive sub-cellars 
could be connected with the street by means of a 
wide ramp, or sloping roadway, as is typical of 
modern garage construction. In the sub-cellar 
thus made available, could be stored all cars and 
other vehicles, the owners or drivers of which have 
occasion to transact business within the building 

. . also all deliveries for the building in question 
could be made, and easy connection with the 
freight elevators obtained. 





height of structures under cer- 
tain conditions of area and loca- 
tion. We have conceived great 
plans for elevated express road- 
ways, vehicular tunnels and 
pedestrian bridges and under- 
passes. But these are expensive 
remedies, they do not provide 
for the maximum needs of any 
locality, and they furnish but 
scant solution to the problem of 
the stationary vehicle. 


The business block, 
which used to house about 
150 persons, often houses 
5,000 to-day, to say noth- 
ing of those who come to 
do business there. 

“The traffic made abso- 














lutely necessary by that 
building facing on 800 feet 


A NEW YORK DEPARTMENT STORE LOADING TRUCKS UNDER 


ITS OWN ROOF 
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This last would do away with one of 
traffic’s most serious impediments, the long 
wheelbase truck which is backed to the 
curb, overhanging the sidewalk and almost 
blocking the street proper, for the purpose 
of street-level delivery. 

As to the feasibility of his basement park- 
ing areas, Mr. Slauson says: 


Such a plan would, of course, add somewhat to 
the cost of building construction and maintenance. 
It could, however, be assessed partially against the 
tenants who made use of such a service which would 
keep their cars under observation, protected from 
bad weather, and available at any moment.... 


Its light cost is borne by the tremendoys saving 
which would follow through the csc, Soa of 
traffic and the restoration of city streets to their 
original purpose of highways for moving traffic. 

It should, of course, be understood that such a 
plan is recommended only as a part of the zoning 
laws of our various cities, and that it is to apply 
only to such buildings whose height, size, and nature 
of use create a large amount of vehicular trafiic in 
their vicinity. ... 

For department stores, hotels, and office buildings, 
in areas of narrow streets and congested traffic, how- 
ever, the solution of this parking problem within 
the building itseli—the creator of that congestion— 
is of vital importance to the safety, utility, and 
efficiency of our transportation system, not only of 
the future but of the immediate present. 





Living on Next Year's Income 


MORE or less intermittent war wages 
in the press on the subject of the 
instalment purchase of goods. There are 
those who look on the rapidly spreading 
system as a sign of prosperity now and for 
the future. And there are those, and these 
are perhaps more numerous, who look on 
it as a juggernaut, which in its steady 
forward progress is apt some day to crush 
the millions who worship it. 

A few notes from the recent outbreaks of 
discussion may be of interest to the reader: 
The Spectator (London) recently commented 
on a speech by Mr. A. M. Samuel, Secretary 
of the Department of Overseas Trade, 
which declared that Britain as well as 
America was given over to the O. P. M. 
system of trading. Mr. Samuel means by 
this title, trading with other people’s 
money. ‘The system includes those who 
start and extend businesses on borrowed 
money, and also to the consumer’s “furnish- 
ing out of income,” or wide-flung buying 
by what is known in England as the Hire 
Purchase System. 

He points out that the extended use of 
mortgages is O. P. M. also. ‘Thirty years 
ago it was something to be ashamed of to 
have a mortgage on one’s house,’’ he says. 
And this is the best way to feel, in his 
belief: The soundest method of trade, for 
individuals, companies, and combines is to 
trade on their own resources and not on 
borrowings. The O. P. M. system is sapping 
the saving instincts of the population. 

Recently in the Adlantic Monthly (Bos- 
ton) Arthur Pound estimated the year’s 
total credit extended as about $5,000,000,- 
000, or one-twelfth of the national income. 
This credit is about half given in the pur- 


chase of automobiles, while talking ma- 
chines, pianos, clothing, jewelry and furni- 
ture, radios, books, and personality develop- 
ing courses are some of the other fields. 
“Presumably,” says Mr. Pound, “most of 
the notes which are part of this vast sum 
will be paid off within the coming twelve- 
month, but until they are canceled the 
debtors will buy less for cash or on open 
account than they would buy if they were 
free of debt during the interim.” 

“Tf real wages continue to increase,”’ says 
a writer in the Nation (New York), “perhaps 
we can stand the gaff, but if they do not, if 
we should lurch into one of our periodical 
depressions—well, it isn’t pretty to con- 
template that day of reckoning.” 

Most of the huge credit inflation, it is 
pointed out, is in the field of luxury. Instal- 
ment buying on tools, machinery, houses, 
is a sane and established form of credit, 
where by using the new materials yet un- 
paid for the buyer is helped to pay for them. 
The luxuries, however, are those which 
depreciate without having produced any- 
thing of actual value outside of “comfort, 
luxury, pride of possession, or a sense of 
social superiority.” 

Collier’s for June 12 prints a Ten Com- 
mandments for the instalment-buyer, in 
the belief that the instalment business 
makes for prosperity so long as the buyers 
keep their heads. The rules are designed 
to help them do this. Firstly, says the 
editorial, make a budget before buying the 
house or piano or motor-car, so that he will 
know he can reasonably expect to meet 
the payments. Second, he should be sure 
that it is a good article by a reputable 
maker, for it is bad for purchaser and for 
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the country to buy unsound commodities. 
Thirdly, the price should be right. It is waste- 
ful to buy at inflated prices, merely because 
credit is allowed, nor should the interest on 
the deferred payments exceed a reasonable 6 
per cent. Finally, every purchaser should be 


sure that he needs the article in question, 
that it fits properly into a balanced budget. 

Installment purchase made this way, 
says the editor, is merely retail banking, 
right for the manufacturer, the purchaser, 
and the country. 





Paralyzing 


DISEASE is in our midst, says Dr. 

George Draper, a prominent New 
York physician, more deadly than the 
epidemic which crippled the muscles of our 
children: a disease which is crippling their 
spirits. In the July Forum Dr. Draper sets 
forth the primary causes for this, and the 
effects on the young minds exposed to the 
deforming influences. 

One of these influences is the ceaseless 
pressure of parental interruption and coer- 
cion, growing from the intense desire to see 
the children “do well,” and too often re- 
gardless of the fact that “doing well” and 
“doing like father or mother” are not one 
and the same thing. This parental check 
and deflection of the child’s stream of 
psychic energy sooner or later dwarfs the 
budding personality. This, with the other 
factor, a system of education which grooms 
and lashes pupils for the leap into college, 
is much the same, says Dr. Draper, as 
“the strapping of the feet of Chinese 
women, for the results are about the same,— 
an inability to stand and walk vigorously 
alone.” 

Of the innumerable patients who have 
been brought to Dr. Draper by worried 
and dissatisfied parents, with every sort 
of nervous disease, bad habits, misbehaviors, 
inability to make the grade at school, an 
overwhelmingly large per cent. are found 
to come from well-known city preparatory 
schools, or one or another of the boarding 
school he calls ‘those fashionable filters 
to the universities.” 

Within these comfortable stamping mills of 
tempered steel, very new, very perfect and pliable 
human protoplasm is being punched out into Har- 
vard, Yale, and Princeton pattern men who are to 
be passed on for the college finishing process. . . . 
At the end of all this twisted educational effort there 
stand at Commencement legions of helpless mén 
facing life with no sense of direction and no ob- 
JECUIVES 2 0 

Moreover, at various points along the 
thorny pathway, children and adolescents 
are breaking down under the strain and 


the Child 


a surprizingly large number are launched 
upon life with a foundation of ill-health for 
later years, due to the strangling of unique 
personality, the rare and fragile heritage 
of every human being. At adolescence 
particularly, when the inward physical 
and psychical strain makes adjustment to 
life most difficult, and when the imagina- 
tion is perhaps freest and fullest, “the sort 
of behavior called misbehavior” which re- 
sults from the warping of the personality, 
is at its maximum expression. 

Relatively speaking, the educators, who 
often realize this state of affairs, have little 
to say about how education shall be carried 
on. As in all else, public opinion is the 
dictator and it is this which must be 
changed if the children are to be saved. 

Against an educational system, at home 
and in the schools, which causes the child’s 
nascent mental eagerness to wither before 
constant fear of ridicule, of penalties, or 
of nagging, before lack of encouragement 
and a conviction of inadequacy which de- 
stroys self-confidence and initiative, Dr. 
Draper launches his condemnation. The 
struggle to preserve and project individual- 
ity is difficult enough in the modern world 
with its code of habits and conventions. 
The mistaken altruism of the parents’ un- 
willingness to allow children to grow up, 
must be done away with. There is reason 
to believe that the age at which the child’s 
mind is capable of original thought and 
complete understanding is far earlier than 
most parents like to think. That almost 
universal tragedy of parenthood, the child 
at bay before his parents, is the result of his 
struggle to preserve individuality. Similarly 
the fetish of a university degree must be 
recognized and done away with for the 
sake of precious personality. 

Dr. Draper’s facts and protest echo many 
that have been made—by educators un- 
afraid of public opinion as well as by ob- 
servers outside educational circles. It is 
a matter for rejoicing that a new public 
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opinion has been bred among a certain 
number of parents and that their efforts, 
joined to those of many willing educators, 
have resulted in such ventures as those in 


part described in the following article, 
which suggests that the epidemic of spirit 
paralysis is easily prevented, given the 
will to do so. 





Freeing the Child 


T IS a devout tenet among an increas- 

ingly large number of those who have 
to do with children that every child can 
create, and that free and spontaneous 
creation is one of the greatest forces in 
education. Within recent years as a by- 
product of the new educational attitude 
toward childhood, as a result of the work 
done by Franz Cizek and a few others 
which aims to conserve and develop the 
precious natural qualities of individuality, 
has come the discovery that children, when 
allowed to express themselves in various art 
media frequently produce with little or no 
instruction work of recognizable art value. 
This power is as easily brought out by the 
new educational method as it was stifled 
by the old. 

“Those of us who have watched young 
life grow from dependent insecurity to 
independent power through the oppor- 
tunities for the cultivation of the spirit 
which the newer schools afford, are assured 
that something ever so much more im- 
portant than a beautiful product is the 
result of the new freedom in education,” 
says Hughes Mearns in a recent issue of the 
quarterly Progressive Education (Wash- 
ington, D. C.). 

Personality develops with the springing certainty 
of a dry seed dropped into moist earth. Character 
emerges . . . taste is never, as with us, a hypocrisy. 
Confidence comes into the spirit and thrives there, 
for fear and bewilderment—the acknowledged tools 
of the older education—never yet begot faith in 
oneself. New hungers arise, new desires, new 
satisfactions, and these are the very food of edu- 
cation. 

The story of the leaders of the race is the 
story of those who cultivated the creative 
spirit in spite of the schools, Mr. Mearns 
continues. Why is it that this lesson has 
never been taken to heart? “All God’s 
Chillun’s Got Wings” is this author’s 
choice of title for his article, and at present 
the significant part of it is that only a 
relatively small number of these children 
are allowed to use them. In a perhaps 
unrealized number of schools, however— 
reproductions of work being done in at 


least twenty-five are given in this one 
magazine—children are being allowed to 
create freely. The part the teachers play 
in these schools, according to their own 
statements, is to let the self-engendered 
“urge-to-do” start the children on any and 
every sort of art expression, providing only 
the materials, technical assistance when 
absolutely necessary and advice when 
asked. Particularly must the teacher be 
gifted enough to know when to praise, 
when to point out faults, and when to 
leave the child strictly alone. 

L. Young Correthers of the Keith School 
in Rockford, Illinois, points out that the 
modern child with his made-to-order ex- 
istence must be led away from mere re- 
production of the many things he has seen— 
such as illustrations in his books, moving- 
pictures, the newspaper photographs, in 
museums and the like. This teacher starts 
his children by suggesting that they repre- 
sent some more or less abstract experience 
or emotion. A few of the titles of the 
amazing work which has resulted, examples 
of which illustrate the article, are ‘‘When 
You Are Dizzy,” “The Sound of a Brass 
Band,” ‘Feelings on Entering a Large 
Building,” ‘Sleep,’ ‘How Leaves Feel 
When Rain Touches Them,” “Radiation.” 

In the field of plastic art, quite as note- 
worthy artistic and educational results have 
been achieved. In the mediums of clay, 
plasteline, soap, in the carving of wood and 
linoleum, wonderful animals, human figures, 
pottery of all kinds are evolved. Miss 
Levin of the City and Country School of 
New York City gives the children just 
enough technique in handling the mediums 
to prevent their being discouraged by it 
and yet leave them free. Above all, she 
avoids forcing grown-up conceptions upon 
them; nor does she destroy their seli- 
cénfidence by showing them examples of 
great art they cannot hope to equal. 

“T try to impress upon them that it 
is nature and life which they must ex- 
press, but not the mere reproductions of 
the things they see” says Mr. Mangravite, 
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teacher in several modern schools in 
Washington, D. C. ‘The teacher must 
never interfere with a child’s mental image 
by telling him how to begin . . . Once he is 
started a teacher can help him.” 

All kinds of paints including oils, plastic 
materials, batik, wood, linoleum, crayons, 
weaving, the lathe and the sewing machine, 
must all be a part of the modern child’s art 
equipment. Says Miss Ferm of the Modern 
School, Shelton, N. J.: ‘We recognized art 
not in terms of sculpture, drawing, painting, 
literature, dancing, music or acting, but as 
self expression. We tried to provide an 
environment in which the child might 
experiment.” 

Some of the most unusual achievements 
has been in map-making and decorating in 
connection with every field of school work: 
maps showing routes of discovery, a 
medieval world, where various produce is 
grown, have all been rendered with true 

















CLAY MODELING BY A NINE-YEAR-OLD CHILD 
IN THE CITY AND COUNTRY SCHOOL, NEW 
YORK CITY 


artistic imagination. Stage settings, and 
models of whole towns, railroads, and the 
like are also successfully undertaken. 





Ward McAllister: Leader of New York Society 


| ewe at a time when railroad presidents 
and a general uneasiness of manner 
were parlor embellishments, Ward McAllis- 
ter with his mannerisms, his prejudices, his 
Barnum’s eye for a show and his epicurean 
taste in gravies, became quite naturally 
notorious. So says Moran Tudury in a 
brilliant character sketch in the June Amer- 
ican Mercury (New York): 


One sees him, through the mists of his triumphant 
middle years, a plump, adroit gentleman with one 
hand behind a somewhat negligent frock coat and 
the other extending forth spoons for tastings from 
a dish that was never done. There was something 
aloof in the gaiety of his pleasant blue eyes, some- 
thing a little more than mere apishness in the im- 
perial that he borrowed from Eugénie’s husband. 
He was a social Machiavelli in an age of Gargantuas, 
and the American scene seemed uneasily conscious 
of his cynical glances. 


The son of a Savannah lawyer, he was by 
no means of the New York Four Hundred, 
over which he may be said to have ruled 
for a certain period with a high, if chef-like 
hand. Correctness even in the days of the 
Jubilant eccentricity of the Gold Rush, 
when he was sleeping on a desk-top, was his 
chief concern. A trip to Europe, where he 
all but rubbed shoulders with royalty on 
every hand, set his standards for the haut 
monde. He returned to inaugurate picnics 
in a day when fresh air was frowned upon 


at a Newport which was just beginning to 
regard itself self-consciously. 

In the middle of the Seventies, when New 
York was inundated with wealthy Western- 
ers, McAllister made his début as Drawing- 
room Autocrat, and for years, says Mr. 
Tudury, “he held the vulgar at bay.” 
He became a celebrity, along with “a tall 
woman whose first name was Caroline and 
whose last stood for wealth.” A coolness 
here or a bit of warmth there on the part of 
either of these two was quite enough to 
establish or shatter a career; he found time 
to draw up a list of four hundred guests for 
one of Mrs. Astor’s balls and became the 
country’s first—and only—male dictator of 
fashionable life. But his gesture belonged 
far more to the age of Mr. Brummel than 
to Victorian New York, about to depart 
from what Mrs. Wharton has called its 
Age of Innocence. Money at last talked, 
and after an epoch-making battle over the 
management of the Ceremonial Ball at 
the Washington Centennial in 1889— 
from which he was forced to resign by 
Stuyvesant Fish, William Jay, W. W. 
Astor, William K. Vanderbilt and Robert 
Goelet, although his newspaper vitupera- 
tion ruined the ball and set the whole 
country laughing at the society leaders— 
McAllister never returned to the fray. 
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On the Summer-School Campus 


COLLEGE professor of forty years 

back did not expect to find many of 
his students hard at work during the 
summer months. Activities at that time 
of year were chiefly confined to working off 
conditions or coaching for some special 
purpose. 

If the same professor should come back 
to-day to his old haunts in the months of 
July and August he would find great groups 
of students of both sexes, and all ages, 
apparently bent on a more eager quest for 
knowledge than was ever observed in the 
old days. In the July Scribner’s, Dean 
Raymond Walters of Swarthmore College 
sets forth certain striking facts regarding 
this latter-day invasion of the academic 
solitudes. He tells us that at the American 
colleges and universities, large and small, 
there are assembled summer-school students 
numbering 300,000. Even as late as 1900 
such a development as this was wholly 
beyond the imagination of the most 
sanguine university dean. 

It is significant that more than half of 
the 300,000 summer-school students on the 
American college campus are teachers, 
many of them secondary school teachers. 
It has been the central theory of the 
university summer school that education 
is not an affair of childhood and youth alone 
but of adult life as well. 

Although the long summer vacation was 
adopted by most universities and colleges 
about fifty years ago, it was never a period 
of complete idleness. The students who 
worked their way through college always 
made use of it as an earning period and the 
professors, as a rule, made quite as profit- 
able a use of the time. After educational 
plants came to be relatively expensive, the 
question of allowing them to remain idle for 
a quarter of each year was always a serious 
consideration. Yet it is doubtless true, as 
Dean Walters suggests, that it would be 
uneconomic for many privately endowed 
colleges to try to operate all the year 
around, for in the summer sessions they 
cannot compete with the larger institutions 
in attracting students. 

The original program of the University 
of Chicago, made by President Harper in 
1891, provided for four quarters. This plan 
has been successfully followed, with a slight 
modification of the summer quarter into 


two terms. Stanford University likewise 
has a four-quarter program and_ this 
scheme is approached at such state uni- 
versities as Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Ohio State, Nebraska, and several others. 

To find the pioneer of systematic summer 
instruction we must go back to the begin- 
nings of Chautauqua, although at Harvard, 
as early as 1871, Professor Asa Gray had 
given special work in botany for teachers 
and students who wished to practice in the 
field. That was probably the real beginning 
of the university summer school in America. 
The beginnings of other early university 
summer schools were: California, 1890, 
Cornell, 1897, Minnesota, 1893, Chicago, 
1894, Texas, 1898, Wisconsin (present ses- 
sions), 1898, Columbia, 1900, Pennsylvania 
(present sessions), 1904. 

As to the unprecedented summer-school 
attendance of recent years, it seems probable 
that there will be no falling off at the great 
state and urban universities, but rather an 


HOW SUMMER-SCHOOL ATTENDANCE HAS 
INCREASED IN TEN YEARS 
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Dean Walters tabulated statistics 


increase. 
for the U. S. Bureau of Education in 1921, 
which show that fifteen of the largest 
summer ‘schools of the country then had 
38 per cent. of the total enrollment of the 
241 universities and colleges having summer 
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schools. The metropolitan attractions cf 
New York, Chicago, Boston and Phila- 
delphia draw students from the whole 
country and make it difficult for small 
colleges, with inferior resources and rural 
environment, to compete. 





Can a Text-Book Have a Human Appeal? 


N INTERESTING plea recently came 

to our desk in pamphlet form, defining 

the real purpose and use of the modern 

college text—or any school text-book, for 

that matter—and pointing out how far 

short of this definition are most modern 
texts. 

Professor Seba Eldridge of the University 

of Kansas, the author of the pamphlet, is 
the moving spirit in a country-wide cam- 
paign to bring the text-book-writer up to 
date. Most text-books he says are ad- 
dressed “‘not to students, but to subject 
matter.” In the jargon of educational 
psychology, they are conceived and exe- 
cuted on logical, not psychological princi- 
ples. 
The reader is requested to look over the 
first half-dozen texts which come to hand, 
and told that in all probability he will find 
them rich in information, full of laws, 
principles, theories, hypotheses, formula 
and methods of investigation relative to the 
particular subjects treated. ‘They are most 
likely so full of these things that they are 
quite wanting in “human interest,” par- 
ticularly of the sort to appeal to the college 
student. And this is in a day when a large 
proportion of college teaching is being done 
elong modern lines, and every effort is 
made in the classroom to stimulate the 
interest of the student. It is only fair that 
the text-book should help rather than 
hinder the teacher in what may be an up- 
hill path. College instruction would prob- 
ably gain as much if text-books were 
actually written for the student, as it has 
from the reforms in classroom and labo- 
ratory method which mark the modern 
college. 


It should also be helpful to realize that college 
students’ interests, like those of other people, 
largely center in basic human concerns, which can 
often, if not generally, be appealed to im arousing 
interests in the subjects of the college curriculum. 
Interest in a vocation, in home and family life, in 
conditions and problems of one’s local community, 
in the social groups to which one belongs—church, 


state, race, economic class, political party, etc.: 
these interests are practically universal among 
people who have reached the stage of development 
that college students have; and in one way or 
another such interests touch vitally every subject 


* in the curriculum. 


For rules, Mr. Eldridge cites the simple 
ones of keeping close to the concrete, the 
personal, and on occasion, the dramatic. 
Cuts, drawings and charts are, when skill- 
fully used, an essential in brightening up the 
text, and rendering the subject matter 
significant. It is a bad tradition, says Mr. 
Eldridge, which at present excludes illus- 
trative material from the texts on certain 
subjects—notably language, social studies, 
philosophy and kindred studies. 

The real job of the text-book writer is to 
develop the interests of the student, to 
cultivate new ones, along desirable lines, to 
lead him to solve problems which have not 
been attempted before, to suggest new 
methods for their investigation. This Mr. 
Eldridge believes, is done most effectively 
by keeping in contact with the student from 
beginning toend. “Once the psychological 
point of view is grasped by the text-book 
writer, the effective stimulation of the 
student’s interest in the given subject 
becomes a relatively easy matter.” 

That the desired type of text is compatible 
with the presentations of the laws, theorems, 
etc., which must also be learned, is ably 
demonstrated by the few texts which have 
been written according to the modern 
educator’s specifications. A few of these 
are named by Mr. Eldridge as follows: 


Queen and Mann’s Social Pathology (Crowell), 
Flint’s The Conscience of the Newspaper (Appleton), 
Chapman and Counts’ Principles of Education 
(Houghton Mifflin), and Atkins and Lasswell’s 
Labor Attitudes and Problems (Prentice-Hall), the 
best and about the only examples known to the 
writer, in the college field. Hall-Quest’s The Teat- 
book (Macmillan), though written with primary 
reference to elementary and secondary education, 
should prove invaluable to those interested in the 
proper use and preparation of college text-books. 
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Universities as Public Service Corporations 


““T)ROFESSOR, I want you to help us 
out. We’ve got a problem we can’t 
solve.” 

It was the head of a great industry who 
was speaking. 

Such requests are becoming frequent 
occurrences in the modern university, says 
President Josiah Penniman (Pennsylvania) 
in the June World’s Work (New York), and 
more often than not the various research 
departments provide an adequate and 
practical solution for the harassed manu- 
facturers or proprietors of industries. 


hanks to university research, a frankfurter 
sausage, now on the market, is provided with a 
vegetable casing, said to be tasty and digestible. 
How can a wrong attitude of laborers towards their 
work be corrected? No doubt the university’s de- 
partment of industrial research can answer that 
question. Problems of personnel and salesmanship 
now wait upon university psychology, and business 
text-books are written by university professors. 


All this immediately gives rise to the 
question whether higher learning is not 
overreaching itself. Has the seat of culture 
sold out to the world, the flesh and the 
devil? President Penniman does not want 
to minimize the dangers of the present 
situation, nor to say that universities are 
immune from commercialism. But it 
seems rather that the change in the place and 
the attitude of the university in modern life 
is largely due to the changed nature of 
the present-day world, and signifies, princi- 
pally, that the universities are keeping pace 
with modern civilization. 

It is falsé, says President Penniman, to 
fear that truth and culture will be defeated 
merely if they are let loose in the world. 
That was the belief of the man who started 
higher education in America along the 
path it is now following. In Benjamin 
Franklin’s eyes there was no incompati- 
bility between culture and applied knowl- 
edge. As one of its most active founders, 
Franklin attempted many such innovations 
in the University of Pennsylvania. His 
theories seem modern to us to-day, and 
they are at the root of the manifold activi- 
ties of the present university which has 
made higher education a force in national 
life. 

The universities themselves are now 
organized like big service corporations, on 
the grand scale of all modern enterprises. 


Within, knowledge has been almost com- 
pletely reorganized with the coming of 
specialization and new combinations of 
fields of endeavor. These have rendered 
knowledge wieldy for the large plan of 
codperation dictated by the needs of 
modern life. It is true that this useful 
adjustment is still an experiment. But 
more and more leaders of varied activities 
are coming to the universities for broad 
training, advice, and concrete research 
assistance. 


If universities should be so misguided as to 
sacrifice principle for utilitarianism, I suspect that, 
sooner or later, they would be brought up short by 
the very interests which they are trying to serve. 
For it has been seen in recent years that... 
universities can be of most service to the public by 
being exactly what they were created to be— 
institutions pursuing truth and building mental and 
moral character. 


Mr. Raphael Demos in the July Yale 
Review (New Haven) utters even firmer 
words of warning to students and colleges 
alike against the business ideal for education: 


The methods of standardization, of mass produc- 
tion, and of the division of labor have been so 
magnificently successful in the development of the 
resources of the country that it was very natural 
to suppose that they would work with equal success 
in the field of education. As a matter of fact, what 
makes for efficiency in business, makes for in- 
efficiency in education. Take the demand for 
results ... in education, we cannot ask for 
immediate results, or results that can be measured 
in any definite way... . 

As soon as you standardize the educational proce- 
dure, you lose what is so absolutely essential— 
individuality in the product. 


Mr. Demos outlines at greater length 
than President Penniman the pitfalls that 
have already beset our educational ideals, 
he defines the differences and demonstrates 
the wide breach between the fields of 
business and education. He looks on the 
service of the universities to business as the 
means of making business into a scientific 
and humane profession: 


Our universities are being invited to... help 
business become a more scientific and a more 
humane enterprise. But it would be almost criminal 
were they to accept the current conception of busi- 
ness as a means of private profit and to engage in 
teaching their students how to make money as 
quickly as possible. What the universities should 
do is to present the conception of business as an 
instrument of social service, and by thus presenting 
it to help translate the conception into a reality. 
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The Myth of an American Language 


HERE are those who contend that 

America has developed a language all 
her own that is separate and distinct from 
the mother tongue, others who believe in 
the existence of American English, still 
others who claim that American differs no 
more from English, if as much, than English 
from English in various parts of the British 
realm. On his recent trip to America, Mr. 
John St. Loe Strachey, for many years 
editor of the London Spectator, kept his 
ears open for this particular thing, and 
announces his impression in the May 15 
Independent (Boston). 

‘So far from my being unable to follow 
the American language, I was distinctly 
disappointed at not adding as much as I 
had hoped to my knowledge of trans- 
atlantic slang,” writes Mr.Strachey. Healso 
discovered, to offset every vivid colloquial- 
ism some striking example of respect for 
Shakespeare’s tongue, or—for instance, in 
legal jargon—the same parliamentarian 
style which in spite of its obvious ab- 
surdities, is a magnificent aid in “‘maintain- 
ing the unity of the English-speaking race.” 

The fact is that the English language is as secure 
in America as it is in England. . ... My only fear 
in the matter is that the Americans, being at 
bottom a very conservative people, may ... tend 
to be too much bound—may forget, in fact, Dryden’s 


glorious outburst: ‘‘I trade both with the living 
and the dead for the enrichment of our tongue.” 


In the Catholic World (New York) one 
distinction between English and American 
usage of the English language is made with 
reference to literature. America alone, 
says George Philip Knapp, has a slang 
literature whose authors have built up 
reputation, fortunes and large and ap- 
preciative audiences from all ranks of 
society. Such slang literature has no 
parallel in England. 

Francis Hackett in the June Century ' 
(New York) presents a larger phase of the 
same subject and protests that Zona Gale’s 
sharply drawn distinction between an old 
world and a new does not exist. Mr. 
Hackett is writing from Spain. From where 
he sits he can hear a Spanish handmaid 
crooning a folk-song, but he can also hear 
a modern sand dredge preparing land for the 
realtors. .The town, in its present form, 
he says, is not as old as Utica, New 
York, and no prettier. It is no longer 
necessary to insist on American differences 
as Whitman, engaged in naturalizing his 
own accent, had to do. The American 
personality is now recognized, and the 
inferiority feeling which justified such in- 
sistence is no longer a sincere attribute of 
the country. 

It is harmless and really helpful for the 
American to admit that he is only a Euro- 
pean once removed. 





More About 


EADERS of the article about Rayon, 
the artificial silk, in the Junc REvIEw 
OF REVIEWS may be interested in the com- 
ments of an English writer, F. Yeats-Brown, 
in the London Spectator on the Exhibition 
of British Artificial Silk recently held in 
London, and his prophecies concerning the 
future of the industry. The Exhibition 
demonstrates that a new industry is 
already in existence which may recapture 
for the Midlands the supremacy once theirs 
in cotton manufacture. 


Two hundred years ago a clever Frenchman said: 
“Worms produce a gum which dries into silk. Why 
can’t we?” For a century the idea lay fallow and 
then a Lancashire cotton printer, named Mercer, 
chanced on the “mercerization” of cotton... . 
Then came German competition and British lethargy 
in research, so that the nascent industry wilted. But 
IN 1917 it rose again, a Phoenix from the ashes of war. 


Artificial Silk 


The British firm of the Messrs. Courtauld 
controls a third of the output of the world 
an‘| is capitalized at the market value of its 
holdings at £88,000,000. 


We have done what the Frenchman suggested, 
simulated the silk-worm. . At Coventry there 
is a modern worm, several acres in size, that eats 
not mulberry leaves, but pine forests with its 
twenty-four jaws, digesting the pulp with flails and 
paddles, producing seven miles of thread a second. 


Over go per cent. of the chemicals needed 
in these processes are manufactured in the 
United Kingdom. 


Artificial silk has come to stay. . . . It isa shame 
to call it artificial, as well call stout artificial beer. 
Drapers have racked their brains to name this 
child of crucible and loom, but with poor results so 
far. I doubt whether “rayon” or “‘celline” or the 
Jaberwockian “‘glossamer”’ will find favor with our 
shimmering posterity. We may just call it silk. 











VACATION BOOKS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS | 


BY LEONORE ST. JOHN POWER 


ATCH the boy leaning against the porch of 

the summer hotel making aimless designs in 
the gravel path with his foot. One wonders why 
he does not row or fish or swim or do the thousand 
and one things that boys are supposed to be doing 
every moment of the day. He is the victim of his 
leisure; his mind, ceasing to create the impetus to 
adventure, is ready for suggestion. Now is the time 
that a corking story proves irresistible. Just 
“any old book” will not do, for his interest is down, 
he is critical perhaps of the stale magazines and 
dead-looking books strewn about the hotel reading- 
room; he is chary of the fine array of books on his 
school list of required reading—he is indeed in a 
mood to challenge the use of anything in print. 

Countless other children everywhere—in camps 
high in the moun- 
tains, in country 
houses on the 
shores of the sea, in 
tall apartments in 
the cities have their 
moments of wan- 
dering aimlessly in 
the long vacation 
days of summer. It 
is to provide par- 
ents, camp leaders, 
and all grown-up 
friends of children 
with something 
that will give new 
zest to summer lei- 
sure that this list 
of books has been 
prepared. Here 
are stories for little 
boys and girls who 
love to hear about pigs that go adventuring; 
here are stories for children who naturally prefer 
traveling on magic carpets; here a girl can find a 
new recipe for candy-making; here a boy can read 
up the latest ways of making a portage, here any 
one can go into the jungle after lions or he can sit 
deep in his chair and live his life all over again asa 
pioneer on the Oregon trail. Here is Mr. Tootleoo 
to make every one laugh, here is that famous 
Cockalorum, amusing still in spite of a ripe old age, 
here in fact are many things with which to fill the 
summer days with pleasure and profit. 

Certain books come out every now and then that 
are for the ageless child—he that is from six to sixty 
perhaps—and “The Tale of Mr. Tootleoo” by 
Bernard Darwin and Elinor Darwin (Nonesuch 
Press) takes its place with these. Mr. Tootleoo is a 
“sailor, jovial and brave” whose ship is wrecked 
upon an island in the South Seas. How Mr, Toot- 
leoo makes the best of a bad shipwreck is told in a 
highly diverting fashion in verse and picture. 
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Another book that has an appeal to both young 
and old—in this case not too young—is ‘The 
Story of Wilbur the Hat” written and drawn by 
Hendrik Willem van Loon (Boni and Liveright). 
The author says he made the book for the fun of it, 
and it takes but little reading to discover that he is 
indeed having a merry time. Wilbur the Hat falls 
in with Cedric, a cricket of immeasurable age and 
wisdom, who conducts him down the centuries. 
The pictures add much to this bit of fun and give 
the touch of satire that is characteristic of the 
author. Another one of these books for all ages, 
with, perhaps, a greater story interest than either 
of the foregoing, is ‘King Penguin” (Macmillan). 
This is a reprint of an old sea yarn by that versatile 
mariner and adventurer, Richard Henry Horne, 
effectively disguis- 
ed as Mrs. Fairstar 
when he wrote that 
delightful story 
“The Memoirs of 
a London Doll” 
(Macmillan). In 
“King Penguin” 
the author con- 
bines fact and fancy 
and produces an ir- 
resistible tale of 
shipwreck and ad- 
venture on an 
island inhabited by 
penguins. The 
pictures by Jimmy 
Daugherty are live- 
ly and_ especially 
good of the pen- 

From the “Firclight Fairy Book” guins. 

Little children 
just beginning to read to themselves will enjoy 
“‘Susanna’s Auction,” translated from the French, 
with illustrations by Boutet de Monvel (Macmil- 
lan). The simple little story is a general favorite. 
Children of this age will also enjoy ‘The Little 
Lost Pigs” by Helen Fuller Orton (Stokes). This 
is an appealingly illustrated country tale with a 
pleasant atmosphere of the farm and sufficient 
excitement. 

Animals, of course, always are close to little 
children and a lovable little dog makes his appear- 
ance in ‘‘Tyke-y” written and illustrated by Elinor 
Whitney (Macmillan). Animals again hold the 
stage in “‘Poor Cecco” by Margery Williams Bianco 
(Doran). This time, however, the animals are of 
wood, toys escaped from a cupboard and getting into 
all sorts of mischief. Arthur Rackham illustrations 
make “Poor Cecco” a very attractive gift book. In 
“The Bojabi Tree” by Edith Rickert (Doubleday 
Page), the jungle animals show their cunning in 4 
story based upon an African fable. Little children 
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who like hearing about adventures of other children 
will thoroughly enjoy ‘“‘Injun Babies,” stories and 
drawings by Maynard Dixon (Putnam) — very 
moral tales these. Then there is ‘‘The Poppy Seed 
Cakes” by Margery Clark (Doubleday Page). The 
colorful pictures make this story of Andrewshek 
and his Auntie Katuchka very popular. 

There is such a good store of legends, fairy-tales, 
nonsense tales and stories of romance and knightly 
adventure that it is difficult to decide on any few. 
There are those well-tried, long-lived favorites 
“The Merry Adventures of Robin Hood” by 
Howard Pyle (Scribner), “‘The Boy’s King Arthur”’ 
by Sidney Lanier (Scribner), Kate Douglas Wig- 
gins’ selections from ‘The Arabian Nights” 
(Scribner). These belong always first in any list, 
but for those children who have “‘read everything” 
there is an enticing array of new books to catch 
their fancy. Two Indian stories that have attracted 
considerable interest are “Chi- a ” by Grace 
Moon (Doubleday Page), and ‘“Taytay’s Tales” 
by Elizabeth de Huff (Harcourt Brace). Children 
have long cherished “‘The Wind in the Willows” 
by Kenneth Grahame (Scribner), ‘‘Davy and the 
Goblin” by Charles E. Carryl (Houghton Mifflin), 
and will hail with delight the revival of English 
translations of two favorite tales from the French— 
“The Pope’s Mule” by Alphonse Daudet (Mac- 
millan) and “Lady Green Satin and Her Maid 
Rosette” (Macmillan). 

No summer would be complete without a copy 
of ‘‘The Wonder Clock” by Howard Pyle (Harper) 
ready to strike off a story for each of the twenty- 
four hours of the day. Henry Beston in his “ Fire- 
light Fairy Book” (Atlantic Monthly Press) recog- 
nizes the need of boys and girls to go far afield. 
The strength and courage of northern heroes is 
invigorating on a summer’s day so in our list goes 
“The Wizard of the North” by Parker Fillmore 
(Harcourt Brace). For children who prefer to stay 
close to the earth, close to the things of everyday 
there is ‘‘Made-to-Order Stories” by Dorothy 
Canfield (Harcourt Brace) written by this gifted 
author to please her ten-year-old son. 








‘*Made-to-Order Stories” 


From 


It is always well to have on hand for emergency a 
few books of the “how to do” something ty; pe. An 
ingenious one of this sort is ‘‘ The One-Ey ed Fairies’ 
by Georgia Eldridge Hanley (Lathrop, Lee and 

Shepard). This makes sewing an exciting adven- 
ture for the most rebellious little girl and is withal 
pr ictical. “Alice in Orchestralia” by Ernest La 

rade (Doubleday Page) introduces a child to the 
intricacies of musical instruments and composition 
in a way that is a revelation. 
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When everything is at a standstill the children 
will hail ‘Suppose We Play” by Imogen Clark 
(Crowell) with delight. This is a good collection of 
indoor and outdoor games, charades and puzzles. 
What children go through a summer without adding 
pets of one sort or another to the household? To 
make life happier for the pets there is “Pets for 

















“She tied a string around his tum, 
And reassuringly said ‘Come!’ 


—From the ‘Tale of Mr. Tootleoo” 


Boys and Girls” by A. J. Metcalf (Dutton), full of 
practical advice on the feeding and care of all sorts 
of animals, birds, fish, turtles. Boys will appreciate 
having handy at all times such a book as “Do It 
Yourself” by Dan Beard (Lippincott). The young 
geologist will find ‘‘The Strange Adventures of a 
Pebble” by Hallam Hawksworth (Scribner) more 
interesting far than any book of romance, and the 
boy who lingers about wharves will enjoy ‘The 
Boys’ Book of Ships” by Charles E. Cartwriglit 
(Dutton). 

Every now and then a girl, even the fortunate 
girl who is brought up with a supply of brothers 
about, expresses a desire for a “girl’s book” and to 
her I would recommend the books of Katharine 
Adams. ‘‘ Midsummer,” ‘“ Mehitable,” ‘Wisp, a 
Girl of Dublin,” “Red Caps and Lilies’ (Mac- 
millan), supply adventure and romance in a way 
that makes a genuine appeal to girls. Cornelia 
Meigs in “‘A Pool of Stars” (Macmillan) very skill- 
fully blended the interests of high school boys and 
girls and made a story that has unusual merit and 
charm. 

If the children are fortunate enough to live in a 
household where reading aloud is part of the daily 
life then give them, now and then, the experience of 
listening to books written, not for them especially, 
but for all who can respond to fine things. For such 
occasions, “‘Jungle Days” by William Beebe (Put- 
nam) makes good reading. This will be twice as 
interesting if the children themselves have read 
“David Goes Voyaging” by David Binney Putnam. 

With a group of older children ‘‘ Microbe Hunt- 
ers” by Paul de Kruif (Harcourt Brace) would 
make stimulating reading. This true story of the 
adventures of the pioneers of bacteriology in their 
fight against man’s worst enemy, disease, is more 
vital and exciting than many a novel read to wile 
away a summer’s day—and vastly more convincing 
than any treatise on character and the way to 
success ever foisted upon youth. 
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Adventure, Narrative, History 


Four Years Beneath the Crescent. By Rafael 


de Nogales. Scribner. 426 pp. IIl. 


The author of this book, a young Venezuelan, had 
a unique experience in the Great War. After trying, 
without success, to obtain a commission in the 
Belgian Army, he went to Italy and from there to the 
Near East, where he joined the Turkish military 
establishment and by a somewhat surprising turn of 
events became Inspector-General of the Turkish 
forces in Armenia and Military Governor of Egyp- 
tian Sinai. He was one of the few non-Moham- 
medan officers who held positions of importance in 
the Turkish Army. In his book he relates many 
occurrences that could not possibly have been 
witnessed by any one who was not in the Turkish 
service. His account of the Armenian massacres 
does not attempt to minimize the horror of the 
atrocities inflicted by the Turks, but he maintains 
that the Turkish regular army had no part in these 
atrocities and that the Turk was and is the “‘first 
soldier and the first gentleman of the Orient.” 
This book contains much valuable testimony from 
an eye-witness regarding the Turkish conduct of the 
war. One should not dismiss it merely as a narrative 
of a soldier of fortune. It is that and much more. 


An Epic Scenario: Napoleon’s Campaign of 
1812 and the Retreat from Moscow. By Hilaire 
Belloc. Harper. 284 pp. 


Napoleon’s march on Moscow, the battles, the 
disasters and growing dread, the burning city, the 
retreat, the amazing escape of Ney, the Beresina— 
these dramatic episodes in history pass before us 
here in a swift and vivid narrative. The author, 
a trained scholar and brilliant writer, presents what 
were originally a series of articles for the Pall Mall 
Gazette, the story, and an almost too technical dis- 
cussion of military strategy and philosophy. His 
reasons for the failure of what he conceives as a 
great, simple, and decisive plan, are two. First, 
was the incompetence of Napoleon’s_ brother, 
Jerome, in command of the troops in the South, 
and second, Napoleon’s own refusal—or inability— 
to realize the limitations of his Grand Army and to 
relinquish his belief in the all-sufficing efficacy of 
winning a decisive victory in battle. 


The American Revolution Considered as a 
Social Movement. By J. Franklin Jameson. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press. 158 pp. 


In the current period of sesqui-centennial cele- 
brations, a new attitude toward American history, 
and especially the history of the Revolution, on the 
part of intelligent Americans may be noted. The 
old text-book and ‘“‘spread-eagle’” methods of 
treating the subject have been found wanting and 
generally discarded. We have found that there was 

I1o 


something in the Revolution—something back of 
the Revolution—besides war and politics. Strangely 
enough, some of the basic elements in the whole 
episode have been almost neglected by most his- 
torians until the present hour. For many years, 
however, historical scholars have been at work 
measuring and valuing the social and economic 
facts which underlay the political movements of 
150 years ago. One of the most eminent of these 
scholars, Dr. J. Franklin Jameson, of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, discusses in a most 
readable and profitable fashion the true setting and 
significance of these facts. (He treats the subject 
under four general heads: ‘‘The Revolution and the 
“Status of Persons’; ‘‘The Revolution and the 
Land”; ‘Industry and Commerce’; ‘‘Thought and 
Feeling.” { From these interesting chapters many a 
reader is likely to gain a new viewpoint from which 
to study the whole revolutionary period. The 
brevity of the treatment is no indication of any lack 
of material. Out of an abundance of information 
Dr. Jameson has prepared these compact and sug- 
gestive statements for the benefit of persons who 
may be approaching the subject from this angle for 
the first time. , 


The Tillman Movement in South Carolina. 
By Francis Butler Simkins. Durham, N. C.: Duke 
University Press. 284 pp. III. 


Senator Tillman died in 1918, near the end of his 
fourth term at Washington. Many who were 
familiar with his career at the national capital had 
forgotten or never fully understood the circum- 
stances of his early emergence in South Carolina 
politics. Tillman presents one of the few instances 
in Southern political life since the Civil War in 
which personal success was linked with genuine 
rebellion against political and economic conditions. 
This book describes the political development in 
South Carolina after Reconstruction, gives an 
account of the early life and influence of Tillman, 
his advent into state politics, his ideas for reforms, 
telling the story of his attempt to achieve his ends 
through others, of his own successful candidacy for 
governor, and his administrative accomplishments. 
In the final chapter there is an estimate of the influ- 
ence of Tillman on his State after he became United 
States Senator and after his death. One chapter of 
the book is devoted to a subject which is of peculiar 
interest at this time—the famous Tillman Dispen- 
sary as a method of dealing with the liquor traffic. 


The Beginnings of the New York Central 
Railroad: a History. By Frank Walker Stevens. 
Putnam. 424 pp. Iil. 

This year marks the completion of a century in the 


life of the New York Central Railroad, reckoning 
from the date of incorporation of the “Mohawk 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


and Hudson” by the New York Legislature. 
That short section of what is now one of the great 
railroad systems of the world was not opened for 
operation until 1831. Meanwhile, the Erie Canal 
was fulfilling as best it could the duties of common 
carricr from the Great Lakes to the Hudson River 
and that enterprise was fostered and protected by 
the State of New York. It was many years before 
steam railroads fully proved their superiority to 
waterways for the transportation of passengers and 
freight. This account of the starting of the several 
little roads which were later merged into the single 
system, known to-day as the New York Central, 
is based entirely on historical records. It makes a 
good story even without the embroidery of tradi- 
tion which has grown up all along the line of the 
“Central” from Buffalo to New York. 


Tit 


The Perils of Amateur Strategy. By Lt. Gen. 
Sir Gerald Ellison. Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany. 178 pp. 

This little book by a great British military 
authority was written for the purpose of bringing 
to the attention of his countrymen the danger which 
exists in the constitutional war system in the form 
of divided responsibility. He takes for an illus- 
tration of his thesis, the attack on the Dardanelles 
in 1915, showing that in that case what he calls 
“‘amateur strategy” failed ingloriously in time of 
crisis and arguing that what his country needs is 
‘“‘a more efficient method of conducting operations 
of war under a democratic form of government.” In 
a prefatory note, Viscount Esher disagrees with Gen- 
eral Ellison’s argument, but grants his conclusion. 





Description 


State Parks and Recreational Uses of State 
Forests. By Raymond H. Torrey. Washington, D. 
C.: National Conference on State Parks. 259 pp. IIL. 


This is the report of a survey made at the request 
of the National Conference on Outdoor Recreation 
for the purpose of determining the extent and char- 
acter of existing facilities for outdoor recreation 
provided by state agencies. It shows that forty- 
three of the forty-eight States now have parks, 
forests, or equivalent areas with actual and potential 
values for outdoor recreation, totaling over 6,500,000 
acres. Mr. Torrey, who is Field Secretary of the 
National Conference on State Parks, gives in this 
pamphlet full information about all of the State 
reservations of this character. If we are not mis- 
taken, it is the first time that such a body of data 
has been collected and brought down to date. 
Some of the illustrations are striking revelations of 
the scenic beauty with which many of our States 
are endowed. 


Why We Look at Pictures. By Carl H. Thurs- 
ton. Dodd, Mead and Company. 350 pp. _ IIL. 


The author of ‘‘The Art of Looking at Pictures” 
las written this new book as a practical aid to the 
enjoyment of art. ‘Its method is to begin with 
the simple aesthetic pleasures, which lie on the very 
surface of a picture where they can be tasted by any 


casual passer-by, however slight his training and 
experience in art, and to lead the reader from these, 
by a path approximately as easy and continuous 
as a flight of stairs, to the rarer and more elusive 
pleasures which lie concealed at its heart and which 
can be savored only by those who have acquired 
some, familiarity with the language of paint.” 
Several reproductions of striking paintings which 
welbillustrate the author’s points are placed together 
at the end of the volume following the index. 


Historic Churches of the World: By Robert B. 
Ludy. Boston: The Stratford Company. 340 


pp.. Ill. 
Pictures of important places of worship of the old 
world and the new, with descriptive text. 


Old Churches and Meeting Houses In and 
Around Philadelphia. By John T. Faris. Phila- 
delphia. J. B. Lippincott Company. 277 pp. Il. 


Practically all of the church organizations, if not 
the buildings themselves, described by Dr. Faris 
are of pre-revolutionary origin. The number and 
variety of these organizations is some indication of 
the importance and activity of eighteenth-century 
Philadelphia, which was entitled in that period to 
be called the metropolis of the colonies. 





Biography 


Automotive Giants of America. By B. C. 
Forbes and O. D. Foster. B. C. Forbes Publishing 
Company. 305 pp. IIl. 


_ The twenty foremost leaders of the automobile 
industry in the United States at the present moment 
are sketched in this volume by Mr. Forbes and Mr. 
Foster. The average age of these men is just under 
fifty-five; only three are in the forties. While nine 
of these leaders had some college training, the 
schooling of the group as a whole was of a moderate 
extent. The authors are undoubtedly justified in 
the statement that every one of the twenty is 


“self-made.” One surprising feature is that 
comparatively few of these heads of our motor indus- 
try started life in any mechanical or engineering 
calling. No one of the twenty comes from the far 
West; three are from the South, and the others from 
the East and Middle West. All but one of the 
twenty are native Americans. It is said that at the 
present time one family out of eight derives its 
livelihood from the automotive industry. The lives 
of these leaders reveal, as nothing else can, the 
means by which this great industry has been brought 
to its present status. Moreover, these biographical 
pictures are of unusual human interest in themselves. 
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Other Timely Publications 


The Japan Year Book: 1926. By Y. Takenobu. 
Tokyo: Japan Year Book Office. 800 pp. 


The “ Japan Year Book” comes to us in enlarged 
size and containing new features. There is a map 
of earthquakes and volcanos, one of the railway 
lines constructed and projected, and another of the 
rivers in middle Japan which have hydroelectric 
possibilities. The text of the Year Book covers a 
mass of important statistics about Japan and 
Japanese territories for the current year. It has 
been prepared by Professor Takenobu, who has 
been in charge of the work from its first issue, 
twenty-one years ago. 


India in 1924-1925. By L. F. Rushbrook Will- 
iams. Calcutta: Government of India, Central 
Publication Branch. 452 pp. 


A valuable book of reference is the statement — 


prepared for presentation to Parliament by Pro- 
fessor Williams, the Director of Public Information 
for the Government of India. This statement is 
authorized and approved by the Secretary of State 
for India. It contains a comprehensive treatment 
of India’s external relations, the relations of the 
citizens to the state, Indian economics, partisan 
politics, and full statistical information covering 
the two years 1924-1925. An excellent map accom- 
panies the volume. . 


The Municipal Year Book for 1926. Edited 
by C. F Bulpitt. London: Muncipal Journal, 
Limited. 896 pp. 

The year book established in England by Sir 
Robert Donald in 1897 has been continued with 
great success and is more comprehensive than ever 
before. It is a valuable guide to almost every sort of 
information on local government in Great Britain. 
The introduction of the current volume is supplied 
by the Right Honorable Neville Chamberlain, 
M. P., British Minister of Health. 


The Menace of Nationalism in Education. By 
Jonathan French Scott. Macmillan. 223 pp. 


It is only since the close of the World War that 
much attention has been given to the question of 
nationalistic education through text-books. In 
every country patriotism has been conceived as a 
laudible virtue to be encouraged and promoted by 
the schools, but in the pursuit of this virtue text- 
book writers, like other people, have sometimes 
failed in discrimination and have unintentionally 
distorted the facts of history. In some instances 
this has undoubtedly led to the nourishing of 
hatreds against particular nations and peoples. 
It is most important, then, that there should be a 
careful examination of the schoolbooks used in 
every country with a view to the correction of 


harmful errors. After several months of travel and 
research in France, Germany and England, Dr, 
Scott gives us the results of his study of European 
text-books. Of the three types of nationalism in 
education which he has examined—-French, German 
and English—he regards the English as the least 
invidious. He believes that there is an earnest 
desire to be fair and just, even at the expense of 
national pride: The British text-book account of 
the American Revolution seems to go far to attest 
his conclusion. He could find no text-books at 
present in use in British schools which presented 
the United States in an unfriendly light. On the 
contrary many of those from which he quotes go 
out of their way to justify the cause of the American 
patriots and their leaders. Perhaps American 
text-book writers have not always been as fair in 
their attitude toward the British, but the books 
more recently published and now in general use in 
American schools certainly show improvement in 
this respect. 


The Great Short Stories of the World. By 
Barrett H. Clark and Maxim Lieber. Robert 
McBride. 1066 pp. 


Ancient Egypt, Greece, and Rome, the Bible 
lands, Ancient India, Persia, and Arabia, all the 
countries of Europe and the Far East, past and 
present, South America and the United States have 
been drawn upon by these indefatigable editors in 
their search for the most representative and best 
short stories of the world. The book is a pocket 
edition literary education, as well as a most readable 
anthology. By its wide range of times, races, and 
authors, it escapes the fault of most anthologies— 
a similarity of material that tends to deaden the 
effectiveness of the whole. In fact, it becomes a 
brief for the contention that there is nothing in the 
world that has as strong a family resemblance, and 
yet varies more greatly, than the short story. 


Thobbing. By Henshaw Ward. Indianapolis: 


Bobbs Merrill. 343 pp. 


Mr. Ward’s book presents a display of the re- 
markable ways in which, to use the words of John 
Wesley, passion and prejudice, under the name of 
reason, govern the world. ‘Wishful thinking,” 
the ‘will to believe’ and the like are summed up by 
Mr. Ward in a new verb, to throb, that is, to think 
out an opinion that pleases and then believe it. 
He shows that “thobbing” with its handmaidens, 
ignorance and prejudice, have progressed tri- 
umphantly through the ages and no less to-day. 
He points out the pitfalls that beset a race of throb- 
bers, and the need for true intellect and true observa- 
tion which can help man in his understanding ot 
reality and discovery of truth which later ages will 
endorse. 
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